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French  soldiers  land  -from  a  helicopter  hi  Beirut  port  yesterday. 


(UPl  lelephoLO) 


U.S.  troops  await  Israeli  pullout 

French,  Italian  units  land 
in  Beirut,  take  up  positions 


BEIRUT.  —  The  last  unite  of  the 
French  and  Italian  contingents  of 
the  peace-keeping  Multinational 
Force  aniyed  in  Beirut  yesterday, 
while  U.&  Marines  continued  to 
wait  offshore  for  the,  departure  of 
Israeli  forces  from  West  Beirut 
before  landing.  ' 

French  troops  again  moved  into 
the  Sabra  and  Shatiila  Palestinian 
refugee  camps,  where  the 
.  September  16-18  massacre  occur¬ 
red.  But  French  officials  aid  the 
soldiers  were  only  clearing  mines 
and  had  hot.  been  deployed  in  the 
■area. 

'  Antonio  B  Sudani,  the  Italian  con¬ 
sul,  said  some  Italian  troops  had 
also  gone  ,  to  the  .  camps,  but  it  was 
not  clear  what  their  mission  was: 

At  the'  camps,  hundreds  of 
relatives  of  the  massacre  victims 
gathered  at  a  mass  grave  where 
many  of  the  dead  are  buried  to  pray 
during  a  ceremony  marking  the 
Moslem  Id  al-Adha  feast. 

The  Mpl  tin  arionalForce  (MNFJ, 
whose  task  *  to  protect  civilians 
lowing  the  massacre* started ^  arriv¬ 
ing  four  days  ago,,  but  refused  to 
deploy  until  the  Israelis  left  West 
Beirut. 


The  Israelis  pulled  out  on  Sunday 
from  all  points  except  die  airport 
and  seaport,  after  which  Western 
diplomats  said  the  French  and 
Italians  decided  to  move  into  posi¬ 
tion. 

By  midday,  two  truckloads  of 
French  troops  had  spread  out 
searching  for  mines  in  the  Shatiila 
camp,  where  a  mechanical  digger 
was  turning  over  the  rubble  of  half- 
demolished  houses-  in  search  of 
more  bodies  from  the  massacres  — 
blamed  by  survivors  on  rightist 
Lebanese  militiamen. 

Along  amain  road  near  the  camp, 
Italian  marines  carrying  recoilless 
rifles  waited  in  armoured  personnel 
carriers  and  trucks,  ready  to  move 
into  positions  guarding  the  area 
south  of  Shatiila  and  the  adjoining 
Sabra  camp. 

Lebanese  President  Amin 
Jemayel,  who  asked  for  French  and 
Italian  troops  around  the  camps  as 
“protection  for  the  people  there” 
.  was  reported  yesterday  planning  a 
trip  to  Europe  and  the  U.S.  to  drum 
up  support  for  an  independent 
Lebanon. 

The  Beirut  newspaper  An-Nahar 


said  Jemayel  wanted  to  address  the 
UN  in  New  York  and  the  trip  could 
include  stop-overs  in  Washington. 
In  Rome  and  Paris  be  plans  to  see 
the  pope  and  French  President 
Francois  Mitterrand. 

In  Washington,  Defence 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  also 
said  on  Sunday  that  he  expected  a 
mid-week  deal,  on  Israeli 
withdrawal. 

Weinberger  warned,  however, 
that  Israel's  insistence  on  retaining 
a  presence  at  the  airport  and  having 
access  to  the  whole  of  Beirut  were 
outstanding  points  of  disagreement 

At  the  airport,  Lebanese  soldiers 
who  control  the  terminal  building 
and  the  approach  roads  said  about 
100  transport  planes  and  helicopters 
bad  been  ferrying  Israeli  troops  and 
equipment  south  throughout  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

Gangs  of  workmen  were  clearing 
the  terminal  and  the  taxiing  apron 
500  metres  from  the  emergency  ser¬ 
vices  depot  where -the  Israelis  are 
based.  Airport  officials  said  one 
runway  was  already  serviceable  and 
the  other  needed  only  minor  repairs 
to  bomb  craters.  (A P,  UPI) 


U.S.  ‘encouraged’  by  pace  of  departure 


WASHINGTON  (UPI).  -  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan's  spokesman 
said  yesterday  that  West  Beirut  is 
“primarily  under  the  control”  of  the 
Lebanese  government  and  the  U.S. 
is  “encouraged  by  the  progress"  be¬ 
ing  me  de  on  the  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  troops  from  the  capital. 

U.S.  marines,  numbering  about 
1,200,  are  now  expected  tq  land  in 
Lebanon  tomorrow. 

“We  expect  the  Israeli  Defence 
Forces  to  be  oat  of  Beirut  by  mid¬ 
week,  including  the'  airport  area,” 
said  deputy  press,  secretary  Larry 
Sjxakes.  “No  (Israeli)  force  of  any 
military  agmficance  is  expected  to 


remain  in  the  airport  area,”  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

-Spe&kes  said  details  of  the 
deployment  of  the  marines  in  Beirut 
are  still  being  worked  out  with  the 
Lebanese  and  Israeli  governments. 

Speak cs  said  U.S.  special  envoy 
Philip  Habib  is  currently  in  Jeddah, 
Saudi  Arabia,  where  he  arrived 
yesterday  from  Jordan.  His  deputy, 
Morris  Draper,  is  in  Beirut,  discuss¬ 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

He  said  Habib,  who  recently  met 
with  King  Hussein  in  Jordan,  is  dis¬ 
cussing  the  “outlook  for  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon 
and  Reagan's  peace  plan”  with 


Middle  East  leaders. 

Speak  cs  reiterated  that  there  will 
be  no  significant  U.S.  military 
presence  at  Beirut  airport. 

Earlier,  Defence  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  said  in  a  te’wi- 
sion  interview  that  Israeli  ,*  .-op* 
must  be  out  of  all  of  Beirut  before 
the  marines  would  enter  the  city. 
Yom  Kippur  has  delayed  the  second 
entry  of  the  marines  into  Beirut,  but 
officials  believe  agreement  can  be 
reached  within  a  couple  of  days. 

Weinberger  said  that  once  the 
Israeli  troops  are  out  of  Beirut,  the 
American  contingent  of  the  mul¬ 
tinational  force  will  join  French  and 
Italian  troops  already  there. 


Jemayel:  Peace  pact  ‘up  to  the  people’ 


.  .  .Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

and  agencies 

Lebanese  President  Amin 
Jemayel  said  on  Sunday  that  the 
.  question  of  peace  with  Israel  would 
be  decided  not  by  himself  but  by  the 
Lebanese  government  —  and  would 
have  to  be  “approved  by  the 
people."  ■ 

Responding  to  a  question  in  an 
interview  broadcast  on  the 
American  ABC  TV  network, 
Jemayel  said  he  was  “against  an  ar¬ 
tificial  peace  treaty”  with  IsraeL 
However,  he  added  that  he  was ‘'for 
real  peace,  for  peace  with  all 
countries.” 

-  Speaking  in  English,  Jemayal  said 


he  was  hopeful  that  all  foreign 
forces  would  withdraw  from 
Lebanon  “within  a  few  weeks”  and 
that  the  first  step  would  then  be  “to 
reconstruct  Beirut,  our  capital, 
which  is  now  occupied  land.” 

U.S.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
“is  now  trying  to  help  obtain  the 
withdrawal...  We  appreciate  the 
president’s  help  through  las  special 
representative  Philip  Habib,  and 
hope  he  will  continue  this  help,” 
Jemayel  said. 

The  Christian  Phalange  militia 
would  disarm  as  soon  as  the  reason 
for  their  taking  up  arms  disappears, 
he  said,  adding  that  they  bad  armed 


themselves  because  “they  reacted 
to  the  Palestinian  presence." 

The  Lebanese  Army  alone  “will 
be  the  protector  of  Lebanon,  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Moslem  alike.  We  will  try 
to  forget  this  black  page  in  history," 
the  president  said. 

His  brother  Bashir  Jemayel's  as¬ 
sassination  “is  behind  us  now," 
Jemayel  added.  “We  want  to  look 
to  the  future." 

He  denied  that  any  Lebanese 
forces  were  involved  in  die  mas¬ 
sacre  of  Palestinian  refugees  in 
Beirut  and  said  an  investigation  was 
under  way  to  find  out  exactly  what 
had  happened. 


Schmidt  stronger  as  Hesse  vote 
ousts  FDP  from  state  parliament 


BONN  (AP).  —  Nine  days  after  the 
collapse  of  bis  coalition  government 
is  Bonn.  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  on  Sunday  got  a  sen¬ 
sational  boost  from  voters  in  die 
state  of  Hesse.  _  v .  - 
Schmidt's  "Social  Democrats 
(SPD),  campaigning  oh  the  slogan 
that  "Helmut  Schmidt  must  stay 
chaocenor.”  made  an  unexpectedly 
strong  showing  is  die  Hesse  state 

electrons,  robbing  the  Conservative 
Christian  Democrats  (CDU)  oT  a 
predicted  absolute  majority  and 
pushing  the  Free  Democrats 
(FDU),  who  deserted’  the  Bonn, 
coalition  .on  September  17,.  out.  of 
the  HesKi  state  parliament. 

-  The  results  cast  doubt  on  Conser¬ 
vative  and  liberal  claims  of  a  “new 
majority",  for  their  plan  to  unseat 
Schmidt  m  a  parliamentary  vote  of 
ao-cofrfidedce  in  Bonn  on  Friday. 
Sot  leaders  cf  both' panics  said  they 
weu|d  continue  -with  their  plans  to 
form'* a*  sew  coalition  and  oust 
SehnddL  -  '.V 


A  jobflafl  t  Holger  Boercer,  Social 
Democratic  bead  of  Hesse  state, 
enters  the  Hesse  parliament  elec¬ 
tion  centre  in  Wiesbaden  yester- 
’  day  after  hearing  of  bis  party's 
.good  Show.  (UPI  telephoto) 


Official  results  showed  the  SPD 
with  42.8  per  cent  of  the  vote  and  49 
seals,  below  their  44.3  per  cent  and 
50  seats  in  the  last  state  elections  in 
1978.  but  well  above  polls  that 
forecast  a  30  to  35  per  cent  showing 
before  the  coalition  crisis  erupted  in 
Bonn. 

The  conservative  CDU  polled 
45.6  per  cent  —  against  46  per  cent 
in  1978  —  and  the  radical  en¬ 
vironmentalist  Greens  8  per  cent, 
putting  them  in  the  Hesse  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time  and  leaving 
them  holding  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  state. 

This  gave  the  CDU  52  seals  in  the 
new  state  parliament  and  the 
Greens  nine.  Befit e  Sunday,  the 
CDU  had  53  and  the  Free 
Democrats  seven. 

The  FDP  polled  3.1  per  cent,  well 
below  *the  5  per  cent  required  for 
parliamentary  representation  and 
the  6.6  per  cent  it  polled  in  1978  in 
Hesse. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  C'oL  JJ 


IDF  plans 
to  vacate 

W.  Beirut 
tomorrow 

By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 

The  Israel  Defence  Forces  said 
Iasi  night  that  its  evacuation  of  West 
Beirut  will  be  completed  tomorrow. 
Eventually,  the  army  is  scheduled  to 
evacuate  various  sectors  of  East 
Beirut  as  well.  It  will  be  deployed 
along  the  B  eirui-Damascus 
highway. 

IDF  spokesmen  in  Beirut  had 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last  week 
that  they  expected  the  withdrawal 
from  West  Beirut  to  be  completed 
by  Sunday.  Asked  Iasi  night  why  the 
date  had  been  postponed,  a  source 
said  it  was  due  to  “politics,”  but 
would  not  elaborate.  The  IDF 
spokesman  in  Tel  Aviv  would  not 
explain. 

According  to  the  spokesman, 
Israel  had  already  vacated  the  area 
north  of  the  Comiche  Mazraa 
boulevard,  which  runs  from  the 
Hippodrome  to  the  sea.  Tanks  and 
armoured  personnel  carriers  which 
were  seen  at  Ras  Beirut  last  week 
are  reportedly  no  longer  there. 

The  Israeli  presence  in  the 
Moslem-dominated  sector  is 
already  small.  Lebanese  and  French 
troops  are  in  and  around  the  Sabra. 
Shatiila  and  Fukhani  refugee  camps 
and  the  Hippodrome,  and  there 
seems  little  else  to  vacate. 

The  area  to  be  handed  over  by 
tomorrow  includes  points  held  by 
Israel  before  it  penetrated  West 

I  Beirut  after  the  assassination  of 
president-elect  Bashir  Jemayel. 

The  IDF  is  also  expected  to 
withdraw  its  roadblock  at  the 
Galerie  Semaan  crossing  point.  Last 
week,  this  reporter  saw  several  M- 
113  armoured  uoop  carriers  at  the 
entrance  to  a  grey  unfinished 
building  there,  near  a  Lebanese 
Army  roadblock. 

Israel  is  also  expected  to  hand 
over  the  international  airport.  The 
IDF  quoted  representatives  of  the 
Lebanese  government  as  saying  that 
they  will  try  to  re-activate  it  shortly. 
Talks  are  expected  on  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  IDF  will  be  able 
to  continue  using  the  airport  and 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  b) 

Woman  killed 
at  demonstration 
near  Nazareth 

NAZARETH  (him).  —  A  20-year- 
old  woman  was  killed  and  an  eight- 
year-old  boy  wounded  in  the  course 

of  a  de^'n^-trioo  r.  Dibber;  ~ 

i  r  -  ---  • 

1  the  Beirut  massacre. 

i  Some  500  demonstrators  began  ! 
the  protest  march  after  rooming 
prayers.  They  heard  anti-Israel 
;  speeches  and  carried  black  flags 
1  and  PLO  banners. 

The  demonstrators  halted  in  front  ! 
of  the  home  oF  a  person  believed  to 
be  “cooperating  with  the 
authorities”  and  began  to  pelt  it 
with  stones  and  to  throw  burning 
tires.  During  the  attack,  shots  were 
fired  from  the  house,  killing  the 
woman  and  wounding  the  boy. 
Police  arrested  the  head  of  the 
household  and  13  demonstrators, 
and  are  investigating  the  incident. 

Shultz  urges 
extension  for 
UMFIL  force 

UNITED  NATIONS  (UPI).  —  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Stale  George  Shultz 
yesterday  told  UN  Secretary- 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 
that  the  U.S.  would  like  to  see  the 
mandate  of  the  UN  military  force  in 
Lebanon  extended  by  two  months. 

In  a  courtesy  call  on  the 
Secretary-General,  Shultz,  ac-  , 
cording  to  his  spokesman,  “expres¬ 
sed  hopes  that  the  mandate  be  ex-  i 
tended  by  two  months"  beyond  the 
October  19  deadline  for  the  UN 
International  Force  in  Lebanon 
(UNI  FI  L).  j 

A  senior  State  Department  of¬ 
ficial  told  reporters  last  Friday  that 
i  the  U.S.  would  like  to  see  the  force 
I  expanded  and  be  given  a  wider 
1  geographical  mandate. 

The  UNI  FI  L  force  now  consists 
of  7,000  men  who  are  restricted  to 
|  small  areas. 

Terrorist  bazookas 
fire  on  eastern  front 

IDF  troops  near  Kafr  Amik  and 
Yanta  in  the  eastern  sector  of 
Lebanon  came  under  bazooka  and 
light-arms  fire  on  Sunday  night  but 
suffered  no  casualties,  the  IDF 
-Spokesman  reported  yesterday. 

The  Spokesman  accused  ter¬ 
rorists  of  violating  the  cease-fire  but 
did  not  say  to  which  organization 
they  belonged  or  where  they  fired 
from. 

— .  He  said  fire  had  been  returned. 

^  This  was  the  third  attack  on  IDF 
positions  since  the  Israel  Air  Force 
blasted  Syrian  and  PLO  sites  earlier 
this  month. 


Wide-ranging  probe  into  Beirut  tragedy 


Cabinet  today 
opt  for  judicial 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
and  SARAH  HONIG 

The  cabinet  is  expected  to 
decide  this  morning  on  the 
establishment  of  a  full-fledged 
judicial  commission  of  inquiry 
to  investigate  the  Beirut 
massacre.  A  source  close  to 
Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  said  the  premier  himself 
would  propose  the  commission. 

Other  high-level  government 
sources  stressed  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  uould  be  empowered  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  conduct  of  both  the 
army  and  the  civilian  authorities  — 
i.e.  the  minister  of  defence  and  the 
cabinet  itself  —  in  the  events 
surrounding  the  massacre. 

The  Commissions  of  Inquiry  Law 
of  1968  lays  down  that  the  cabinet, 
which  is  the  body  empowered  to  ap¬ 
point  a  judicial  commission,  is  also 
the  body  which  prescribes  its  terms 
of  reference.  Opposition  leaders, 
among  them  constitutional-law  ex¬ 
pert  Amnon  Rubinstein,  the  Shinui 
leader,  warned  publicly  over  the 
weekend  against  limiting  the  com¬ 
mission's  terms  of  reference  to  the 
army  only. 

The  cabinet's  expected  move  to¬ 
day  follows  a  series  of  cabinet  deci¬ 
sions  after  the  massacre  which  were 
widely  interpreted  as  seeking  to 
ward  off  a  judicial  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry. 

On  Septebmber  19.  the  day  after 
the  massacre,  the  cabinet  met  and 
issued  a  statement  asserting  that  a 
“blood  libel  is  being  spun  against 
Israel  and  its  army.  In  a  place  where 
the  IDF  was  not  deployed,  a 
Lebanese  unit  entered  an  area 
where  terrorists  hid,  to  apprehend 
them.  This  unit  attacked  civilians 
and  caused  heavy  casualties  among 
them.  The  IDF.  as  soon  as  it 
became  aware  of  what  was  hap¬ 


pening.  intervened...’* 

There  was  no  mention  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  —  although  many  demands 
for  one  had  already  been  voiced. 

On  September  21 ,  the  cabinet  — 
by  now  under  severe  pressure  at 
home  and  abroad  to  set  up  an  in¬ 
quiry  —  announced  that  it  would 
“deliberate  upon  the  suitable  way  to 
examine  the  facts’*  surrounding  the 
massacre.  Cabinet  secretary  Dan 
Meridor.  under  strenuous 
questioning  by  newsmen,  refused 
to  say  that  there  was  a  decision-in¬ 
principle  to  hold  an  inquiry.  "I  am 
not  authorized  to  say  so.”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

On  September  22  a  decision-in- 
principle  was  in  effect  announced 
by  Justice  Minister  Moshe  Nissim, 
after  a  day  of  near-crisis  within  the 
coalition. 

Two  coalition  partners,  the 
National  Religious  Party  and  Tami. 
had  threatened  to  abstain  or  vote 
.against  the  government  on  an  op¬ 
position  motion  demanding  a  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry,  unless  the  prime 
minister  pledged  to  set  up  a  credible 
investigation  within  a  reasonable 
lime.  Begin  gave  the  pledge  and 
Nissim  articulated  it  from  the 
podium. 

On  September  24,  the  cabinet 
met  once  again  in  special  session 
and  decided  on  a  non-statutory  ex¬ 
amination.  Nissim  was  sent  to  ask 
the  president  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Yitzhak  Kuhan.  to  be  the  ex¬ 
aminer  or  the  head  of  a  panel  of 
three  examiners.  The  proposed  ex¬ 
amining  body  would  not  have  had 
the  powers  vested  in  a  judicial  com¬ 
mission  by  the  law. 

Kalian,  however,  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  the  cabinet's  request.  He  said 
it  was  virtually  suh  jud/ce.  since  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  that  same 
morning  had  issued  an  order  re¬ 
quiring  the  government  to  show 


Shamir  off  to  UN  assembly 


Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
is  to  meet  with  most  of  the  western 
foreign  ministers  in  New  York  over 
the  next  few  days  in  an  effort  to 
head  off  an  Arab  move  to  have 
Israel's  UN  credentials  rejected. 

Israeli  officials  said  the  creden¬ 
tials  assault  this  year  threatens  to  be 
the  toughest  ever,  in  view  of  Israel's 
poor  standing  in  the  international 
community  —  even  among  her 
friends. 


Shamir  is  to  fly  out  today.  He  will 
head  Israel's  delegation  to  the  an¬ 
nual  UN  General  Assembly,  and 
also  orchestrate  a  major  informa¬ 
tion  campaign  being  planned  to 
recoup  at  least  some  of  the  losses 
Israel  has  recently  incurred  in  U.S. 
public  opinion. 

Shamir  himself  will  lour  the  U.S. 
from  coast  to  coast  next  month  with 
a  busy  schedule  of  speeches  and 
media  appearances. 


due  to 
inquiry 

cause  why  it  was  not  setting  up  a 
full-fledged  statutory  judicial  com¬ 
mission. 

There  is  speculation  in  Jerusalem 
that  Attorney-General  Yitzhak 
Zamir  would  have  refused  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  government  in  such  a 
hearing,  and  would  rather  have 
resigned. 

Last  week,  in  reaction  to  Justice 
Kahan’s  answer,  three  ministers  — 
the  NRP's  Yosef  Burg.  Tami's- 
Aharon  Uzzan  and  Mordechai  Ben-- 
Porul  —  announced  publicly  that 
they  would  demand  at  today's 
cabinet  meeting  the  creation  of  a 
statutory  commission  without 
further  delay. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that 
Begin  will  today  preempt  the  three 
ministers  and  table  the  proposal 
himselT.  Government  sources  said 
the  cabinet  might  not  discuss  the 
detailed  terms  of  reference  today, 
but  would  probably  prefer  to  lake 
counsel  from  the  attroney-general 
first. 

A  source  close  to  Begin  denied  to 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  Begin's 
proposal  today  was  the  result  of 
political  pressure.  The  source 
stressed  that  Begin  had  favoured  an 
investigation  from  the  outset, 

The  premier  had  said  so,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  source,  when  he  met 
with  President  Yitzhak  Navon  to 
discuss  the  Beirut  murders  on  the 
morning  of  September  20,  and  he 
had  spoken  in  the  same  vein  when 
he  met  with  NRP  leaders  a  few 
hours  later. 

There  was  never  any  cabinet 
decision  against  an  investigation, 
the  source  added. 

The  decision  last  Friday  to  set  up 
a  non-statutory  investigation  had 
followed  consultations  among  the 
ministers  and  all  the  coalition  fac¬ 
tions.  the  sources  continued. 

The  source  close  to  Begin  ac¬ 
cused  the  Alignment  of 
i  Continued  on  page  2,  Col.  7) 

Special  session  on 
Sharon’s  remarks 

The  Knesset  will  meet  on  Thurs¬ 
day  to  debate  a  motion  by  Yitzhak 
Rabin  MK  regarding  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon's  charges  of 
IDF  involvement  in  the  1976  Tel  az- 
Zaalar  killings,  and  a  motion  by 
Shinui  leader  Amnon  Rubinstein  on 
Sharon’s  revealing  on  TV  Friday  of 
a  military  secret  regarding  the  call¬ 
up  of  a  paratroop  brigade. 
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The  new  way  to  keep  ahead:  three  savings 

plans  combined  into  one. 

Matmon  Breirat  Ribit,  Hossen  Rav  Tachiiti 

and  Matmon  2000:  now  you  can  enjoy 

the  advantage  of  all  three-in-one. 

•  Tax-free  earnings. 

•  Linkage  to  the  index;  and.  for  part  of 
your  funds  -  a  choice  between  linkage  or 
high  interest  -  always  the  more  profitable 
of  the  two. 

•  Save  through  both  a  one-time  deposit 
and  monthly  deposits. 

•  The  right  to  withdraw  your  savings  after 
3, 4, 41;.  5  or  6  years-as  you  prefer. 

•  Fora  portion  of  your  savings:  At  the  end 
of  the  savings  period,  you  may  withdraw 
that  entire  sum.  or  else  enjoy  a  steady 
monthly  income  linked  to  the  index. 

•  Monthly  deposits  are  covered  by  free  1  fe 
insurance  which  ensures  that  your 
monthly  payments  will  be  made  until  the 
end  of  the  period. 

Savings.  The  smart  way  to  keep  ahead. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Prof.  Paul  Zoll  of  the  Harvard 
University  Medical  School  will 
deliver  the  Master  Lecture  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Physicians 
Fellowship  on  the  topic  “External 
Cardiac  Pacemakers”  tomorrow  at 
Sp.m  at  the  Jerusalem  Academy  cf 
Medicine,  Beit  Harofe,  Prophets 
Street. 


Army  officer  selected 
to  replace  Milson 


RAM  ALLAH  (Him).  —  Aluf- 
mishne  Yigal  Cannon  was  yesterday 
appointed  acting  head  of  the  civil 
administration  in  Judea  and 
Samaria,  replacing  Mcnahem 
Milson.  Milson  resigned  last  week 
in  protest  against  the  government’s 
refusal  to  set  up  a  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Beirut  massacre. 

Carman,  who  since  1976  has  been 
the  adviser  on  Arab  affairs  to  the 
military  government  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  is  known  as  a  central 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  leagues. 


Marches  in  West  Bank 


NABLUS  (Itim).  —  Mourning 
processions  and  demonstrations 
were  held  in  many  places  in  the 
West  Bank  yesterday  to  protest  the 
massacre  in  Beirut. 

Security  forces  imposed  a  curfew 
on  the  old  city  of  Nablus  and  the 
refugee  camps  of  Balata  and  Kalan- 
dia.  There  were  also  demonstrations 
in  Hebron  and  Jenin. 


Begin  at  Yom  Kippur 
War  memorial  today 

A  memorial  ceremony  for  IDF 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Yom  Kippur 
War  will  be  held  today  at  1  p.m.  at 
Ml.  Herzl  in  Jerusalem,  with  the 
participation  of  Prime  Minister 
Begin. 


SCHMIDT 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Voter  turnover  was  86.3  per  cent, 
against  87.7  per  cent  in  1978. 

State  CDU  leader  Alfred  Dreg- 
ger,  trying  for  the  fourth  time  to 
seize  power  in  Hesse,  called  the 
results  “a  defeat  for  the  Hesse 
CDU,  for  the  whole  CDU  and  for 
me  personally.” 

He  said  he  would  resign  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  state  chairman  and  said  it 
was  “necessary”  to  discuss  the 
CDUs  next  moves  nationally. 

Chancellor  Schmidt,  buoyed  by 
the  results,  yesterday  again  ad¬ 
vocated  a  quick  national  election  to 
see  if  West  Germans  want  him  to  re¬ 
main  in  office. 

In  a  new  efTort  to  widen  the  split 
in.  the  Free  Democrats  caused  by 
Genscher’s  defection  from  the 
coalition,  Social  Democratic  leader 
Willy  Brandt  repeated  his  offer  to 
form  a  new  coalition  with  Free 
Democrats  opposed  to  Genscher's 
anti-Schmidt  policy. 

Brandt  has  expressed  doubt  that 
enough  of  the  53  Free  Democrats  in 
the  Bundestag,  the  lower  house  of 
parliament,  would  vote  with  the 
Christian  Democrats  to  give  them 
the  necessary  249  votes  on  Friday  to 
replace  Schmidt  with  Christian 
Democratic  leader  Helmut  Kohl. 

Edmund  Sioiber,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  powerful  Bavarian 
branch  of  the  Christian  Democrats, 
•  appeared  to  share  the  doubts. 

Although  only  23  of  the  53  Free 
.  Democratic  votes  were  needed  to 
overthrow  Schmidt,  Stoiber  said  he 
wanted  40  vote  pledges  to  make 
'  sure  Kohl  will  win. 
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Navon:  Crisis  proves 
Israeli  moral  strength 
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“The  very  fact  that  a  moral  issue 
has  blown  up  a  storm  in  Israel  is 
evidence  for  the  character  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  a  mark  of 
honour,”  President  Yitzhak  Navon 
said  on  Sunday  in  an  interview  to 
the  two  largest  French  television 
networks. 

Navon  said  it  was  “ridiculous  that 
no  one  in  the  Arab  countries  and  in 
many  other  nations  is  pointing  an 
accusing  finger  at  the  perpetrators 
of  the  dastardly  crime;”  although 
their  identity  is  well-known.  Instead 
they  accuse  Israel,  he  said. 

“We  know  that  no  Israeli  soldier 
committed  murder.  The 
Phaiangists,  the  Palestinians  and  the 
Lebanese  left  have  been  massacring 
each  other  for  the  past  eight  years. 
But  the  difference  is  that  this  time 
we  were  there  and  allowed  the 
Phaiangists  into  the  Palestinian 
camps,"  the  president  said. 

In  an  unprecedented  eve  or  Yom 
Kippur  debate,  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  British  Jews  un¬ 
animously  called  for  the 
perpetrators  of  the  Beirut  massacre 
to  be  brought  swiftly  to  justice  and 
welcomed  the  Israeli  government’s 
pledge  to  set  up  an  official  inquiry. 

But  the  board,  which  represents 
the  400.000  strong  British  Jewish 
community,  was  split  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  in  its  attitude  towards  the 
policies  of  the  Israeli  government. 
Repeated  calls  were  made  for  the 
resignation  of  Prime  Minister 


Menachem  Begin,  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  or  even  the 
entire  government.  Begin’s  sup¬ 
porters,  on  the  other  hand  accused 
hia  critics  of  being  “trembling 
Israelites"  and  of  allying  themselves 
with  Israel's  enemies. 


Two  US.  Presbyterian  leaders 
yesterday  called  for  an  immediate 
hall  to  all  U.S.  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Israel.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  James 
Costen,  moderator  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  William 
Thompson,  the  church's  chief  ad¬ 
ministrator,  accused  the  Israeli 
government  of  acting  “as  if  Israeli 
interests  alone  are  paramount  to 
world  concerns." 

They  added  that  “because  Israel 
is  so  heavily  supported  both 
militarily  and  economically...  there 
comes  atime  when  our  government 
must  act  to  preserve  its  own  moral 
integrity  and  demonstrate  its  own 
concern  for  world  peace.” 

The  West  German  news 
magazine  Stern  wrote  on  Monday 
that  Israeli  forces  in  Lebanon  ac¬ 
tively  supported  the  Phaiangists  in 
preparing  their  attack  on  the 
refugee  camps. 

In  Vienna,  a  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  pro-communist  World 
Peace  Council  called  on  Sunday  for 
the  creation  of  an  international 
tribunal  to  “judge  the  criminals 
guilty  of  aggression  and  genocide.” 


Eitan  to  Defence  College 
chief:  Stay  at  job  or  quit 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
Chief  of  Stall  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eitan  has  ordered  Tat-Aluf  Amram 
Mitzna  to  get  back  to  work  or 
resign,  rejecting  Mitzna’s  request 
for  a  leave  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  lost  confidence  in  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon. 


Mitzna  heads  the  IDFs  Staff  and 
Command  College  and  during  the 
war  in  Lebanon  served  as  deputy  to 
Aluf  Avigdor  Ben-Gal  who  was  a 
commander  in  the  eastern  horn. 

Eitan’ s  rejection  came  after  a 


meeting,  reported  to  be  frosty, 
between  Mitzna  and  Sharon  on  Fri¬ 
day.  A  statement  issued  by  the  IDF 
spokesman  on  Sunday  quoted  Eitan 
as  saying:  “It  is  unthinkable  that  an 
officer  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
of  a  democratic  stale  will  involve 
himself  in  appointments  and  dismis¬ 
sals  of  ministers." 

Meanwhile  members  of  Kibbutz 
Ein  Gev,  where  Mitzna  lives,  told 
Israel  Television  that  Communica¬ 
tions  Minister  Mordechai  Zipori 
and  many  IDF  officers  had  phoned 
Mitzna  yesterday  asking  him  to 
resume  his  duties. 


Lahat  robbed  in  New  York 


TEL  AVIV.  —  Mayor  Shlomo 
Lahat  was  robbed  on  Yom  Kippur 
eve  in  New  York,  where  he  is  on  a 
mission  for  the  UJA  and  the 
Development  Foundation  of  Tel 
Aviv. 

A  Tel  Aviv  city  spokesman  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  Lahat,  his 
wife  and  foundation  bead  Hanan 
Ben- Yehuda  were  walking  back  to 


their  hotel  after  attending  Yom  Kip¬ 
pur  services  when  they  were  ac¬ 
costed  by  four  men  with  pistols  and 
knives. 


The  thieves  took  5150  in  cash, 
two  credit  cards,  watches  and 
jewelry. 

Lahat  complained  to  police,  who 
later  caught  one  of  the  thieves. 


Ambulance  runs  over 
child  on  Yom  Kippur 


TEL  AVTV  (Itim).  —  A  four-year- 
old  child  was  run  over  and  killed  by 
an  ambulance  on  Yom  Kippur, 
Ezra  Muchtav  was  struck  at 
Derech  Jabot  insky  near  the  Geha 
junction.  The  driver  of  the  am¬ 
bulance,  which  was  on  the  way  to 
Beilinson  Hospital,  is  being  held 
pending  a  police  investigation. 


Local  cars  in  Lebanon 
to  need  extra  insurance 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Civilians  taking  vehi¬ 
cles  to  Lebanon  after  October  1, 
will  have  to  pay  the  additional  in¬ 
surance  needed  for  vehicles  being 
taken  abroad,  the  Israeli  Insurance 
Union  announced  on  Sunday. 

Until  now,  Israeli  civilian  vehicles 
in  Lebanon  with  IDF  permission 
were  covered  by  insurance  without 
additional  payment  Those  without 
army  endorsement  required  extra 
insurance. 


Sound  and  light  show 
at  Masada  next  week 


BEERSHEBA.  —  A  sound  and 
light  spectacle  on  Masada, 
organized  by  the  Government  In¬ 
formation  Centre,  will  be  presented 
during  the  Succot  festival  next 
week. 

The  show  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
Masada  defenders  who  com  matted 
suicide  rather  than  surrender  to  the 
Romans  in  73  BCE. 

The  performance  will  be  only  in 
Hebrew.  The  Centre’s  director, 
Asher  Dishon,  told  The  Jerusalem 
Past  that  if  enough  English-speakers 
contact  him,  he  might  be  able  to 
petsuade  the  Tourism  Ministry  to 
provide  a  budget  for  an  English 
language  show. 


Kenya  military  court 
jafls  8  for  mutiny 

NAIROBI  (UPI).  —  A  court  mar¬ 
tial  yesterday  sentenced  eight  more 
Kenya  air  force  privates  to  jail 
terms  of  12  to  18  years  for  their  role 
in  the  August  1  coup  bid. 

All  the  soldiers  pleaded  guilty  to 
mutiny.  Their  sentencing  brings  the 
total  number  of  armed  forces  men 
jailed  since  the  courts  martial  began 
two  weeks  ago  to  74,  although  all 
convictions  and  sentences  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  confirmation. 

One  private  was  jailed  for  18 
years,  one  for  17  years,  three 
received  16  year  terms,  one  was 
jailed  for  15  years,  one  for  14  years, 
and  one  for  12  yeans. 


Signature  detracted 


list  J Dutch  Jews,  supporting  the  demonstration  on  Saturday  night. 
September  25. 

I  regret  this  very  much,  and  withdraw  my  signature. 

J.  Parsser  —  Amsterdam 


Stephanie  of  Monaco 
released  from  hospital 


MONTE  CARLO.  (AP).  — 
Princess  Stephanie  of  Monaco,  17, 
injured  in  the  road  accident  two 
weeks  ago  in  which  her  mother. 
Princess  Grace,  died,  left  hospital 
on  Sunday  night,  the  palace  an¬ 
nounced. 

Stephanie  suffered  a  hairline  frac¬ 
ture  of  a  vertebra  in  the  accident. 
Her  doctors  have  said  the  injury  will 
not  cause  any  permanent  damage 
but  will  take  many  weeks  to  heal 
completely. 


Basque  separatist 
leader  shot 
dead  by  police 


SAN  SEBASTIAN,  Spain  (AP).  — 
Police  said  they  killed  an  alleged 
leader  of  an  ETA  guerrilla  com¬ 
mando  unit  in  a  shootout  Sunday 
and  arrested  three  of  his  followers 
in  the  Basque  separatist  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Fernando  Barrio  Oiano  was  lol¬ 
led  after  exchanging  fire  with  police 
who  entered  his  apartment,  officers 
said.  Thev  said  they  found  several 
guns  and  ammunition,  military  un¬ 
iforms  and  information  about  plan¬ 
ned  attacks  in  Spain’s  northern  Bas¬ 
que  country. 

Police  said  they  later  arrested 
three  members  of  the  commando 
unit. 


S.A.  court  rejects 
mercenaries’  appeals 


BLOEMFONTEIN,  South  Africa 
(UPI).  —  The  Appeal  Court  yester¬ 
day  turned  down  an  application 
from  convicted  mercenary  Mike 
Hoare,  62,  against  his  effective  10- 
year  jail  sentence  on  hijacking 
charges  stemming  from  the  abortive 
coup  in  the  Seychelles  last 
November. 

The  court  also  refused  applica¬ 
tions  by  five  of  Hoare’s  fellow 
mercenaries,  Tullio  Mon  eta,  Ken¬ 
neth  Dalgleish.  Pieter  Dooreward. 
Michael  Webb  and  Peter  Bruce  for 
leave  to  appeal  against  their 
sentences  Forty-two  mercenaries 
had  been  sentenced  in  July  to  terms 
ranging  from  six  months  id  10  years. 


3  E.  Germans  make  it 
safely  to  the  West 

MUNICH  (UPI).  -  Three  Eart 
Germans  have  fled  to  the  West,  the 
Bavarian  Interior  Ministry  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday. 

It  said  a  33-year  old  man  fled 
safely  through  a  minefield  early 
Sunday  and  two  others,  one  18  and 
the  other  38.  fled  yesterday. 

They  all  gave  dissatisfaction  with 
political  conditions  as  their  reason 
for  fleeing,  the  ministry  said. 


A  police  officer  inspects  damage  after  a  bomb  went  off  at  a  tourist 
agency  in  Frankfort  yesterday.  (UPI  telephoto) 


One  dies  in  German  ‘anti-Israeli’  blast 


FRANKFURT.  —  Police  said  they 
suspected  anti-Israeli  “terrorist 
circles”  were  responsible  for  three 
pre-dawn  bomb  blasts  here  yester¬ 
day  which  killed  one  man  and 
seriously  injured  a  woman. 


The  bombs  exploded  at  the  of¬ 
fices  of  two  German  travel  agencies 
and  the  Iranian  airline  Iran  Air, 
police  said. 

Police  have  no  clues  as  to  who  set 
the  bombs,  but  suspected  anti-Israel 
terrorists  were  at  work  because  all 
three  sites  targeted  by  the  blasts  of¬ 
fered  trips  to  Israel. 

In  West  Berlin,  a  bomb  exploded 


near  an  office  block  housing  several 
companies  including  the  American 
computer  firm  Spercy. 

Police  said  the  bomb,  a  petrol 
cannister  with  a  time  switch  that 
was  placed  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
office  building,  went  off  at  3:40  a.m. 
shattering  window's  in  the  block  but 
causing  no  casualties. 

One  oF  the  travel  ageocies 
specialized  in  group  holidays  to 
Israel,  and  the  owner  of  the  other  is 
Jewish,  West  German  television 
said.  Police  said  they  stepped  up 
their  guard  on  Frankfurt’s  syn¬ 
agogue  following  the  bombings. 

(AP,  Reuter) 


Histadrut  to  demand  El  Al  resumption 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  Histadrut 
secretary-general  Yeroham  Meshd 
will  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Histadrut  Central  Committee 
tomorrow  to  demand  that  the  El  Al 
management  renew  the  airline's 
flights  immediately,  the  Histadrut 
spokesman  said  last  night. 

Meshel  said  that  if  the  company 
does  not  respond  to  the  committee's 
'demand  to  begin  normal  operations 
of  the  airline  with  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  workers,  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  would  consider  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  full  Workers’  Com¬ 
mittee  to  discuss  further  operative 
measures. 

On  Sunday,  the  labour  court 
ordered  the  suspension  of  letters  of 
dismissal  which  were  sent  to  seven 
El  Al  stewards. 

Judge  David  Moral  ruled  that  the 


sending  of  the  dismissal  notices  is 
apparently  a  breach  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  work  agreement. 

He  accepted  the  argument  of  the 
El  A I  workers'  committees  that  the 
company  be  prevented  from  firing 
the  stewards  until  a  final  decision  is 
given  in  the  case,  expected  around 
mid-October. 

Following  the  court’s  derision, 
the  El  Al  Workers’  Committee  sent 
a  telegram  to  Nahman  Ori,  the 
ministry  of  Labour's  conciliator, 
asking  him  to  convene  both  rides  in 
the  dispute  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  qjokesmau  of  the  Workers' 
Committee-  also  issued  a  statement 
saying  they  were  prepared  to  buy 
the  company  themselves,  rather 
than  allow  it  “to  fall  in  the  hands  of 
people  in  whom  the  government  is 
interested." 


Plane  hijacker  motivated 
by  hatred  of  capitalism 


CATANIA,  Sicily  (Reuter).  —  A 
Soviet -born  Australian  has  told  in¬ 
vestigators  he  tried  to  hijack  an 
Alitalia  airplane  between  Algiers 
and  Rome  on  Saturday  night 
because  he  felt  rejected  by  the 
capitalist  West,  judicial  sources  said 
on  Sunday. 

Investigators  who  questioned 
Igor  Shkuro,  32,  after  he  was  over¬ 
powered  and  disarmed  of  a  10- 
ceritimetre  knife,  described  him  as 
intolerant  of  everything  and 
everybody,  the  sources  added. 

The  plane’s  pilot  told  reporters 
that  Shkuro  had  burst  into  the 
cockpit  waving  a  knife  and  had 
demanded  to  be  flown  to  Libya  and 
then  Malta.  Both  countries  refused 


■  permission  to  land.  He  then  ordered 
the  pilot  to  fly  to  Moscow. 

“I  persuaded  him  that  we  could 
never  make  it  to  Moscow  and 
promised  that  if  we  landed  in 
Catania  we  could  refuel  and  take  on 
supplies,"  Captain  Leonardo  Sinbi 
said. 

Shkuro  was  overpowered  and  dis¬ 
armed  by  paramilitary  police  after 
the  plane  landed  in  Catania. 

The  sources  said  Shkuro  left  bis 
native  Leningrad  under  a  Jewish 
emigration  programme  five  years 
ago  and  arrived  in  Australia  in  1978. 
He  told  investigators  he  had  worked 
in  Sydney  as  a  docker  and  had  been 
in  prison,  before  moving  to  Can¬ 
berra  last  August. 


Test-tube  baby  pioneer  condemned 


LONDON  (UPI).  —  British  doctors 
yesterday  condemned  Dr.  Robert 
Edwards,  the  test-tube  baby 
pioneer,  for  carrying  out  experi¬ 
ments  on  14  to  15  “spare”  human 
embryos,  most  of  which  died. 

Edwards,  who  is  not  a  medical 
doctor,  told  a  medical  journalists* 
meeting  Sunday  the  experiments 
had  been  going  on  over  a  long 
period  at  his  infertility  clinic  near 
Cambridge. 

He  did  not,  however,  say  how 
many  of  the  14  to  15  “spare” 
embryos  were  still  alive. 

The  revelation  unleashed  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  reaction  from  both  doctors 
and  anti-abortion  groups  who 
denounced  Edwards  for  using  “bar¬ 
nyard  technology"  and  Nazi  techni¬ 
ques  on  humans. 

“One  has  got  to  realize  that  these 
are  potential  human  beings,”  said 
Dr.  Walter  Hedgecock,  a  former 
Britisb  Medical  Association  officer. 
“It  is  really  like  pinning  a  baby 
down  on  a  board  and  doing  experi¬ 
ments  on  k." 


Edwards,  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
who  worked  with  Patrick  Steptoe 
on  the  world’s  first  test-tube  taby, 
was  unavailable  for  comment 
yesterday. 

He  said  Sunday  be  felt  “no 
hesitation"  in  conducting  research 
on  the  so-called  "spare”  embryos  to 
'ensure  that  embryos  to  be 
implanted  in  the  wombs  of  mothers- 
to-be  were  healthy. 

Dr.  John  Dawson  of  the  British 
Medical  Association’s  ethics  divi¬ 
sion  said:  “It  is  okay  to  take  an 
ovum  from  a  woman,  fertilize  it  and 
put  it  back  in  the  mother.  But  to 
take  more  than  one  ovum  and  ex¬ 
periment  on  it  ...  there  is  no  con¬ 
sensus  on  whether  that  is  human  life 
or,  as  Dr.  Edwards  says,  can  be 
treated  as  an  experiment.*’ 

The  issue  —  which  is  by  no  means 
settled  among  the  medical  com¬ 
munity  —  is  whether  the  embryos, 
which  are  grown  in  a  culture  dish 
from  ovum  taken  from  women's 
wombs,  are  human  or  simply  tissue. 


My  husband,  our  father  and  grandfather 


Dr.  Walter  Jonathan  Kahn 


is  no  more. 


The  funeral  will  take  place  today.  September  28.  at  4 
p.m.  at  the  Ramot  Hashavim  cemetery.  A  bus  will  leave 
at  3.15  p.m.  from  the  parking  lot  of  the  Mann 
Auditorium  in  Tei  Aviv. 


Margarets  Kahn 

Ruth.  John,  Susan,  Dominique  Daniels 
Barbara,  Judith,  Jonathan.  Sara  Kahn 
Rina.  Yuval.  Ma'ayan  Kahn 
Daniel,  Yael,  (do.  Sharon  Kahn 
Michael.  Amnona.  Boaz,  Neta-li  Kahn 


Mubarak:  No  decision  yet 
to  let  Arafat  to  visit  Cairo 


CAIRO.  —  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  said  yesterday  no  decision 
has  been  made  on  a  visit  to  Egypt  by 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
chairman  Yasser  Arafat, 

This  contradicted  a  report  on 
Saturday  by  the  stale-run  Middle 
East  News. Agency  (MENA)  that 
the  plan  for  the  visit  was  “hofcfing^ 
and  that  Arafat  was  expected  lo 
make  it  next  month. 

“This  has  not  been  decided  yet,” 

.  Mubarak  told  reporters  who  asked 
about  an  Arafat  visit  and  tatis.with 
the  president. 

Arafat,  has  not  been  in  Cairo 
since  November  1977  when  die  late 
president  Anwar  Sadat  began'  fee ; 
peace  process  with  a  visit  to 
Jerusalem. 

Cairo’s  weekly  newspaper  M- 
Skaab  of  the  opposition  Socialist. 
Labour  Party  last  week  quoted  - 
Arafat  as  having  told  party  leader 
Ibrahim  Shukxy  in  Rome  earlier  this 
month  that  he  intended  to  visit 
Egypt  m  the  near  future. 

Meanwhile,  MENA  Sunday 
denied  that'  Egypt’s  secret  intel¬ 
ligence  had  contacted  'die  FLO  to 
warn  its  leadership  against  Israel's 
imminent  invasion  of  Lebanon,  m 
early  June. 

MENA  quoted  a  “responsible 
source"  as  denying  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  by  Salam  Khalaf,  (Abu  Iyad), 


member  of  the  centra)  committee  of 
the  PLO  Fatah  faction  to  this  effect. 

Khalaf  had  also  revealed  in  the 
Al-KrJij  that  Mubarak  had  pledged 
to  “freeze"  the  peace'  treaty  with 
IsracNf  Arafat  »  requested  - 

“We  asked  the  Egyptians  to 
define  their  stance,  and  they  said 
they  would  support  us  with  aninfor* 
marion  campaign,  diplomatic  ef¬ 
forts  and  medical  supplies,  as  a  first 
phase,”  Khalef  told  Af-Khaiij. 

After  the  Beirut,  seige,  he  said, 
the  PLO  Cairo  representative' 
reported  that  the  Egyptian  National 
Security  Council  was  weighing  die 
fearibfirty  of  a  freeze  in  peace  treaty 
ties  with  Israel. 

'The  Egyptians,  he  said,  were 
awaiting  a  formal  request  from 
Arafat  before  taking  a  derision  on 
freezing  tics  with  Israel. 

“Arafat  made  the  request,  but  the 
peace  treaty  *as  never  frown,"  he 
complained.  . 

MemUe,  Al-Ahram  charged 
yesterday  dart  tori  assassinated 
Lekaiesc  president-elect  Bashir 
Jem ayd  hi  order  to  stnnn  West 
Beirut  aad  to  carry  out  the  massacre 
la  the  Beirat  icfagee  camps. 

.  Al-Ahram  columnist  Mustapha 
Badawi  said:  “I  have  no  doubt  that 
Israel  assassinated  Bashir  Jemayel, 
because  bo  one  else  was  capable  of 
penetrating  his  fortified  head¬ 
quarters."  (AP,  UPI) 


Arafat  says  U.S.,  not  Israel,  responsible 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  The  not 

Israel,  is  responsible  for  the-  mas¬ 
sacre  in  Beirut,  PLO  Chairman  Yas¬ 
ser  Arafat  charged  on  CBS  televi¬ 
sion’s  “60  Minutes”  programme  on 
Sunday. 

However,  in  a  statement  released 
separately,  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  head  did  Marne  ZsracL 

In  an  interview  with  TV  reporter 
Ed  Bradley  recorded  Saturday  mid 
broadcast  Sunday,  Arafat  said, 
“What  has  been  done  in  Beirut  and 


in  Lebanon  was  not  an  Israeli  ag¬ 
gression.  This  is  an  American  con¬ 
spiracy  against  die  Palestinians.” 

Arafat  spoke  by  satellite  from 
Saudi  Arabia. 

“I  have  to  blame  the  American 
adnrimstration,”  said  Arafat.  “1  am 
not  going  to  blame  the  Israelis.’' 

The  separate  statement  Sunday 
came  as  Arafat  participated  in  the 
test  rituals  of  the  Moslem  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 


IDF  PLANS 


(Qmtiased  from  Page  Oh) 

have  an  air  traffic  controller  in  the 
tower. 

Meanwhile,  Israel  has  stopped 
removing  enemy  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  from  West  Beirut.  Its 
systematic  removal  of  equipment 
from  the  dumps -of  the  Morabitoun 
and  other  organizations  has  caused 
friction  with  the  Lebanese 
authorities.  Israel  claims  the 
Lebanese  agreed  that  h  remove  the 
equipment,  but  a  Lebanese 
spokesman  denied  it.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  with  U.S.  special  en¬ 
voy  Philip  -Habib/  •  •  • 

Following  Habib's  visit  to  Israel 
last  week,  the  IDF  spokesman  an¬ 
nounced  that  Israel  had  “completed 
the  removal  of  arms  and  weapons 
dumps  the  terrorists  had  left  in  Wert 
Beirut.”  But  a  spokesman  carefully 
avoided  saying  it  had  removed  afl 
arms.  “We  removed  whatever  we 
warned,”  he  told  The  Post.  . 

According  to  the  IDF  spokesman’s 
account,  Israel  removed  some  520 
tons  of  ammunition,'  inditing 
Katyusha  rockets,  mortars,  recoffless 
gups,  cannons,  anti-aircraft  and  anti¬ 
tank  rockets  as  well  as  ammudtioa 
for  fight  amis.  It  abo  removed  23 
tasks  and  armoured  personnel 
canto,  some  .200  jeeps,  tracks  and 
pick-op  vans,  about  80  cannons  and 
mortars,  fire  Katyusha  launchers,  75 
RPG  launchers  and  some  5,000  gnus, 
machine-gnus  and  pistols. 

Other  items  included  a  mobile 
broadcasting  station,  some  230  op¬ 
tical  items  and  clothes  and  shoes  — 
some  of  which  were  designed  for 
children,  the  spokesman  said. 

Usable  equipment  was  withdrawn 
by  the  IDF  while  other  equipment 
was  loaded  on  Lebanese  vessels  and 
dumped  into  the  sea.  However, 
reporters  saw  the  Lebanese  Army 
remove  equipment  for  its  own  use. 


CABINET  TO  OPT 


.  (Conthawd  from  Page  One) 

“deliberately  and  hypocritically 
whipping  up  hysteria,  which  » 
further  fanned  by  the  media,  which 
is  solidly  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  opponents."  The  source  noted 
that  “while  the  alignment  is  calling 
for  an  immediate  inquicy,  .in  1973, 
after  the  state's  existence  was  in 
peril,  the  Agranat  Commission  was 
set  up  only  some  five  months  after 
the  Yom  Kippur  War."  (The 
Agranat  Commission  in  fact  was  set 
up  one  month  after  the  war.) . 

In .  order  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  wide  support  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Likud  wilt  on  Saturday 
h'ofcf  its  own  ‘rally  in  Tel  Aviv’s 
Kikar  Malchei  Yisrael  to  counter 
the  opposition's  rally  last  Saturday 
night.  The  Labour  party,  meanwhile 
■says  that  the  joint  headquarters  for 
opposition  parties.  Peace  Now  and 
other  groups  which  organized  the 
opposition  rally,  wall  not  be  disban¬ 
ded  and  will  continue  to  sponsor 
more  such  demonstrrtions  in  other 
cities. 

The  Mapam  leadership  wfii  meet 
tomorrow  to  <fiscuss  ways  to  press 
the  campaign  to  force  Begin  and 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  to 
resign. 

Begin  was  reportedly  encouraged 
over  Yom  Kippur,  meanwhile,  by 
the  warm  welcome  given  him  by 
worshippers  at  the  Jerusalem  Great 
Synagogue  on  Kol  Nidre  Eve.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  congregation  escorted 
him  to  his  nearby  home  with  singing 
and  slogans. 


22  security  prisoners 
get  festival  pardons 

RAMALLAH  (Itim).  —  The  Q/C 
Central  command  on  Sunday  par¬ 
doned  22  security  prisoners  from 
Judea  aid  Samaria  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Id  al-Adha  feast 


We  announce  in  sorrow  the  sudden  passing  of 

ALEXANDER  WEINSTEIN 


Accountant 


The  funeral  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  September  29.  7982  at 
the  Holon  Cemetery  at  10  a.m. 

Israel  Bnrckstein-Asher  Abraham 
and  staff 


With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  sudden  passing  in  Switzerland 
of  our  husband,  father,  brother  and  grandfather. 


ALEX  WEINSTEIN 


The  funeral  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  September  29, 1 982.  at 
70  a.m.  in  Holon.  We  shall  meet  at  the  new  gate  of  die  cemetery. 


In  mourning: 

Laura Weinstein  . 

Shalom  Weinstein  .. 

Dr,  Isaac,  Judith  and  Rami 

Aftabeb  . 

Miriam,  and  Jonathan  Lev 
Miqhai,  Tamar,  Dafna.  Arnit 
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With  deep  sorrow,  wa  announfie-the  duaifc  on 
Yom  Kippur,  Soptsfnbtr  Z7  of 


LUDWIG  (Lutz)  VICTOR 
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Regina  Victor.  ...  ■■■  - f 
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Yom  Kippur 

By  HAIM  SHAPIRO  . 

.  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  - ' 

Yom  Kippur  passed  quietly 
yesterday,  as  thousands  of  Israelis 
gathered  in  synagogues  throughout 
the  country  to  observe  the  holiest 
day  of  the  Jewishyear.  j  -  -  •  r  ■--■ 

Because  ofthe  fairly  .  cool. . 
weather,  the  fast  was  an  easy  One' 
for  most  of  those  marking  the  'holi-  ' 
day.  The  chilly  evening,  however, 
meant  fewer  crowds  than :  usual  on  ■ 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  on  Sunday 
night.  ■ 

At  the  ;Westcrn  Wall,  there  were 
fewer  worshippers  noted  than  on  an 
ordinary  Friday  night.  But  the 
curious  flocked  to  the  area  andcou- 
timied  to  gather  long,  after  most  of 
the  prayer  services  had  ended. 

Speaking  at  services  attended  Ijy 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  at 
Jerusalem's  -.  Great  -Synagogue, 
Ashkenazi  Chief  Rabbi  Shlomo'. 
Gores  called  for  Jewish  unity  “and, 
in  an  apparent  reference  to  the 
Beirut  massacre,  said  that  no  one 
should  call  upon  Israel  to  atone  for 
sins  ft  did  not  commit. 

Hardly  any  vehicles  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
throughout  the  day,  but  those  that 
did  appear  were  allowed  to  proceed 
unimpeded.  In  Tel  Aviv,  however, 
the  police  reported  that  eight  am¬ 
bulances  were  stoned,  despite  ap¬ 
peals  before  the  holiday  ,  to  allow 
emergency  vehicles  through. 
Another  ambulance  had  to  turn 
back  after  it  came  upon  a  barrier  of 
stones. 

In  another  incident,  crowds 
blocked  the  northern  exit  from  1 
Netanya  to  the  coastal  highway  and 
the  road  itself.  Five  youths,  all  of 
them  non-observant  Jews,  were  ar¬ 
rested. 

Last  night,  shortly  after  breaking 
their  fast,  many  religious  -Jews 
began  to  build  their  booths  for  the 
Succot  holiday  which  begins  on  Fri-  i 
day  night,  so  as  to  follow  up  the 
observance  of  one  nu'tzva  with 
another.  ; 

Sticharansky  starts 
a  hunger  strike 

MOSCOW  (AP).  —  Imprisoned 
Jewish  activist  Anatoly 
Shcbaransky  began  a  hunger  strike 
at  the  star,  of  the  Yom  Kippur  holi¬ 
day  to  protest  his  treatment  by 
prison  authorities,  his  mother  said 
yesterday. 

V  «•  JO  Hr- 

ida-.Mgroro- sai&  her  soabega^ 
the  fysi  to protest, thf ^confiscation; 
of  letters  tie  tried  to  send'  to 
relatives  for  the  past  10  months.  ■ 

She  Iasi  saw  him,  she  said, 
January  4  and  has  since  been  turned 
away  twice  on  subsequent  attempts 
to  visit.  She  last  attempted  to  see 
him  an  early  July.  He  has  not  been 
allowed  to  send  or  receive  letters 
since  tale  last  December,  she  said. 

She  said  authorities  are  refusing 
to  send  his  letters  on  the  grounds  he 
was  using  a  code  system  to  give 
details  about  prison  life. 

Shcharansky  was  sentenced  to  !J 
years  in  prison  in  1978  for  allegedly 
spying  for  the  US.  He  was  sent  to  a 
labour  camp  but  was  transferred  to 
a  prison  for  common  criminals  last 
November. 

After  seeing  him  in  January,  his 
mother  reported  he  was  in  very  bad 
condition  after  six  months  solitary 
confinement  and  reduced  food. 


JACKPOT.  —  A  single  entrant  in 
last  week's  Lotto  draw  won  ISS  mil¬ 
lion  for  picking  the  winners  in  ell 
National  League  and  Second  Divi¬ 
sion  soccer  games. 


Worshippers  sound  the  ram's  born  at  the  dosing  ceremony  of  Yom  Kip- 
pur  at  the  Western  Wall  last  night.  (Harai.il 

Yosef  Yekutieli  dies  at  85 
-—  was  father  of  Maccabiah 

Yosef  Yekutieli,  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  Maccabi  Sports- 
Organization  and  initiator  of  the 
Maccabiah  Games, 'died  on  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  Hartzfeid  Hospital  in 
Gedera.  He  was  buried  at  the 
Hadarom  cemetery  on  Sunday. 

Yekutieli  was  a  Distinguished 
Citizen  of  Tel  Aviv  and  won  the 
Israel  Prize  for  his  work  in  physical 
education  in  1979. 

Yekutieli  was  born  in  Beresa, 

Russia  on  April  15, 189 7  and  arrived 
here  as  a  boy  of  nine.  He  graduated 
from  Jerusalem's  Hebrew  Teachers 
Seminary  and  fought  with  the 
Turkish  army  during  World  War  I. 

He  was  employed  by  the  Palestine 
Development  Corp.  and  other 
national  organizations  under  the 
Mandate.  From  1948  until  his  Yosef  Yekutieli 

retirement  in  1962,  he  headed  the 

property  section  of  the  Ministry  of  honorary  «.crala0,  *  the  Israel- 

Finance.  ...  Olympic  Committee. 

Hjs  main  activities  were  connec¬ 
ted  with  sport.  He  was  honorary  Yekutieli,  who  played  a  role  in 
chairman  of  Maccabi  World  Union,  almost  every  international  sports 
and  editor  of  Maccabi  monthly.  He  event  and  organization  in  which 
conceived  the  idea  of t  the  Mac-  Israel  had  participated,  was  lately 
cabiah  games  and  was  the  director  confined  to  a  wheelchair  and 
ofthe  first  two  Maccabiahs  — those  devoted  himself  to  writing.  He  is 
of  1932  and  1935.  survived  by  his  children.  Baruch, 

Yekutieli  was  one  of  the  founders  Gideon,  Oded,  Edna  and  Dalia,  and 
of  the  Israel  Football  Association  in  grandchildren.  His  son  Am  non  fell 
1928  and  the  Palestine  Sports  during  the  War  of  lndepen- 
Federation  in  193 1.  He  was  also  the  dence.  .(A.Z.) 


Many  in  attendance  at  soldier’s  burial 


Hundreds  of  mourners  attended 
the  funeral  Sunday  of  Samal  Shraga 
Katz,  20,  who  was  killed  in  West 
Beijrat^cFridax.  Katz  was  buried  - 
ip  Jerusalem's  Har  Herz)i?enrctery,.. 
.  Nei-was  torn- JWhfcis 
Be'erot  Yitzhak,  and  educated 
at  the  religious  high  school  in 
Yavne.  His  father.  Yosef,  is  a  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  Holocaust  and  fought 
during  the  War  of  Independents  at 


Israel  Radio  van  set  upon  by  mob 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Several  dozen  people  on  Sunday 
attacked  an  Israel  Radio  mobile 
unit  in  the  Mahane  Yehuda  market 
in  Jerusalem. 

The  unit  arrived  at  the  open-air 
market  to  broadcast  a  programme 
about  preparations  for  Yom  Kippur. 
A  crowd  shouting  “Begin,  King  of 
Israel"  gathered  around  the  vehicle, 
and  tried  to  overturn  it,  blaming  the 
radio  for  exaggerating  figures  of  the1 
anti-government  demonstration  in 
Tel  Aviv  on  Saturday  night. 

Later,  a  large  crowd  of  observant 
Jews  demonstrated  near  the 
Jerusalem  Great  Synagogue  to  urge 
National  Religious  Party  ministers 
to  resign  from  the  government. 

Also  in  Jerusalem,  some  400  peo¬ 
ple  surrounded  Yoav  Gelber,  who 
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last  week  resigned  from  the 
governmental  commission  in¬ 
vestigating  the  AriosorofT  murder 
and  who  is  conducting  a  sit-down 
strike  next  to  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office  to  demand  an  inquiry  into 
the  Beirut  massacres.  Most  of  the 
crowd  voiced  its  support  of  Gelber, 
while  a  few  persons  criticezed  him. 

In  Tel  Aviv,  the  Young  Liberals 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  prime 
minister  and  defence  minister  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  resist  calls  for  their 
resignation,  and  rejecting  the  idea 
of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  Beirut 
massacres. 

'  in  an  open  letter  to  the  prime 
minister,  the  Association  of 
Graduates  in  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  said  he  must  ap¬ 
point  a  judicial  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  “terrible  crime'1  in 
Beirut. 


TA  loan  indicted 
for  selling  drugs 

TEL  AVIV.  (Itim).  —  A  39-year-old 
.  Tel  Aviv  man  was  indicted  here  on 
Sunday  on  charges  of  selling 
dangerous  drugs  to  minors. 

Police  said  that  Dov  Grin  pas  sold 
the  drugs  to  youngsters  who  came 
to  ins  house.  Grinpas’s  attorney  said 
his  diem  was  not  guilty. 
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TOUR  VA’ALEH 

W.Z.O.  Aliyah  and  Absorption  DapL. 
invites 

Visitors  From  Abroad 

to  8  special 

One  Day  Tour  of 
Central  Galilee 


TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  5.  1982 
Programme  includes 

•  KARMIEL  —  new  city  in  Central 
Galilee 

•  MANOF  —  industrial -based  Uoshev 

•  Participation  in  the  inauguration 
ceremony  of  the  new  settlement. 
YUVALJW. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  trip,  but 
IS  140 — per  person  will  be  collected  to 
cover  the  cost  of  8  cold  bulfel  luncheon 

an  route 

Departuie  from  a  central  location  in  Tel 
Aviv  at  8  am  sharp 
For  registration  and  further  details,  cal). 
(03)  258311.  ext.  28-29  Or  (03) 
266842 

Sepr  28  —  Sspx.  30.  8  a.m  -2  p.m. 

Oct  1  and  Ocr  3.  8  a  m.- 1  p.m. 
Registration  closes  Oct.  3.  1  p.m  (or 
previously,  if-aff  bus  seats  are  booked) 


Palestinians  in  S.  Lebanon  fear  more  killings 


STDON  (UPI).  —  The  massacre  of 
Palestinian  civilians  in  Beirut  has 
spread  fear  through  the  south  of  the 
country,  and  many  refugees  say 
they  expect  more  killings. 

“We  live  from  day  to  day  wonder¬ 
ing  when  the  killers  will  come,"  said 
a  young  accountant  in  the  Ein 
Hilwe  refugee  camp  here,  once  one 
of  the  largest  in  Lebanon.  “We  need 
the  protection  of  the  multi-national 
forces.” 

“The  Israelis  are  the  least  of  our 
worries  now,”  said  the  27-year-old 
accountant,  Ali,  who  was  detained 
for  18  days  by  the  Israelis  as  a 
suspected  terrorist.  He  was  released 
when  they  could  find  no  evidence  to 
disprove  his  story  that  he  had  been 
caught  up  in.  the  war  by  accident, 
visiting  his  parents  and  seven 
brothers  and  sisters  white  on  vaca¬ 
tion  from  a  job  in  Abu  Dhabi. 


“Of  all  forces  that  can  come 
through  the  camp,  the  people  fear 
the  Israelis  least,”  Ali  said. 

Two  days  ago  the  word  spread 
here  that  the  Phalangists  and  Major 
Sa’ad  Haddad's  men  were  coming 

to  Ein  Hilwe  to  do  the  same  kind  of 
job  they  did  in  the  Beirut  camps. 

Thousands  of  people  —  almost 
everyone  —  left  in  a  few  hours. 
Such  panic  has  been  repeated  in  the 
camps  around  the  country',  as  welt 
as  in  West  Beirut,  where  thousands 
of  people  took  up  the  cry  “  Haddad 
is  coming”  last  week  and  fled  in  ter¬ 
ror  through  the  streets. 

There  have  been  no  reports  of 
any  other  massacres  even  remotely 
like  the  mass  killings  in  Beirut, 
which  relief  workers  estimate  cost 
more  than  1,500  lives. 

Numerous  reports  by  witnesses 
have  linked  both  the  Phalange 


Party’s  Lebanese  Forces  militia  and 
Haddad's  Army  of  Free  Lebanon  to 
the  massacre.  Both  groups  have 
denied  they  were'  Involved  in  any 
wav,  and  Haddad  said  Saturday  he 
and  his  men  were  available  for  lie- 
detector  tests  to  prove  their  in¬ 
nocence. 

About  12,000  people  —  mostly 
■women,  children  and  old  men 
because  the  Israelis  have  detained 
thousands  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  15  and  50  —  had  returned  to  Ein 
Hiiu'e  by  this  weekend. 

They  are  living  in  the  midst  of 
ruins  left  by  Israeli  bombing  that 
flattened  the  camp  early  in  this  sum¬ 
mer's  war.  A  Red  Cross  worker  in 
Sidon  estimated  the  camp  once  had 
a  population  of  up  to  100.000  peo¬ 
ple. 

“We  have  no  protection  here,”  a 
middle-aged  carpenler  said  as  he  sat 


at  the  side  of  the  camp's  dusty  main 
road  across  from  a  woman  beating  a 
carpet  in  her  living  room.  The  side 
of  her  home  had  been  ripped  away 
cleanly  by  a  bomb,  and  the  contents 
seemed  to  be  almost  undisturbed. 
Watching  her  cleaning  was  like 
peering  into  a  huge  dollhouse. 

“The  Phalange  can  come  in  any 
time  they  want,”  the  carpenter  ad¬ 
ded.  “They  pass  through  the  camp 
every  day  in  a  car.  We  never  know 
when  they  will  start  to  shoot.” 

No  guards  were  posted  outside 
the  camp  Saturday.  The  Palesti¬ 
nians  scoffed  when  they  were  told 
Haddad,  commander  of  one  of  the 
most  Feared  right-wing  militias  in 
the  country,  pledged  in  an  interview 
earlier  the  same  day  that  his  troops 
were  looking  after  the  civilian's 
safely.  , 


Israeli  Moslems  call  off 
today’s  feast  in  protest 


2  million  Moslem  pilgrims 
celebrate  Id  al-Adha 


By  YOE L  DAR 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NAZARETH.  —  More  than  half  a 
million  Israeli  Arabs  will  today  not 
be  celebrating  Id  el-Adha,  one  of 
the  major  Moslem  feasts,  in  protest 
against  the  Beirut  massacre. 

Instead,  they  have  been  asked  to 
attend  memorial  services,  to  visit 
cemeteries  and  not  to  greet  each 
other. 

The  holiday  marks  God's  com¬ 
mand  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Moslem  belief,  his  son 
Ishmael.  the  progenitor  of  the 
Arabs. 

•  The  Feast  began  yesterday  and 
lasts  four  days. 

President  Yitzhak  Navon  on  Sun¬ 
day  greeted  Israel's  Moslems  and 
Druse  on  the  occasion  of  the 
festival.  He  told  the  Moslems  that 
the  cloud  of  the  massacres  hongs 
heavy  over  the  holiday. 

The  decision  to  cancel  today’s 
celebrations  was  made  by  kadis 
(religious  judges)  and  spiritual 
leaders  on  Sunday.  A  similar  deci¬ 
sion  was  taken  by  25  chairmen  of 
Arab  local  councils  last  week. 

Reliable  sources  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  the  kadis  and 


clergymen,  who  are  considered 
moderate,  followed  the  example  of 
the  local  council  chairmen  after 
learning  that  the  massacre  and 
Operation  Peace  for  Galilee  had  af¬ 
fected  hundreds  of  Arab  families, 
especially  in  villages  located  along 
the  Acre-Safad  highway. 

An  Israeli  soldier  on  Friday 
handed  over  a  letter  to  the  Tity 
family  of  Ba'ane  village  in  Western 
Galilee  which  said  that  seven  of  its 
members  had  been  killed  in  the 
Shaiilla  refugee  camp. 

Arab  dignitaries  have  complained 
to  the  authorities  of  Phalangist 
harassment  of  their  relatives,  but 
only  130  Israeli  Arabs  —  out  of 
thousands  who  have  made  requests 
—  have  been  permitted  to  visit 
Lebanon.  Binyamin  Gur-Arye,  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Adviser  on  Arab 
Affairs,  allegedly  explained  that  the 
roads  were  unsafe  and  that  not  even 
Jews  were  being  allowed  to  visit 
Lebanon  for  security  reasons. 

Dozens  of  Arab  families  have  in¬ 
formed  the  government  they  are 
ready  to  adopt  Lebanese  OTphans 
and  infants. 

Among  the  Druse,  only  marginal 
groups  politically  close  to  Rakah, 
are  joining  the  protest. 


JEDDAH  (Reuter).  —  More  than 
two  million  Moslems  took  part  in 
the  ritual  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sheep  yesterday,  as  the 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Islamic 
holy  city  of  Mecca,  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
reached  its  climax. 

But  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf 
Slates,  celebrations  for  !d  al-Adha. 
the  Feast  of  the  Sacrifices,  were 
muted  in  mourning  for  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  massacred  in  West  Beirut. 

The  total  number  of  pilgrims  this 
year  rose  3.5  per  cent  to  2. 1 1  mil¬ 
lion,  although  the  number  from  out¬ 
side  Saudi  Arabia  fell  3  per  cent  to 
853.555,  according  to  official 
statistics. 

The  pilgrims,  fulfilling  a  once-in- 
a-lifetime  obligation  enjoined  by 
Islam,  began  yesterday’s  rites  in  the 
small  town  of  Mina,  near  Mecca,  by 
throwing  pebbles  at  three  heaps  of 
stones,  representing  the  devil.  The 
devil  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 


Abraham,  who  drove  him  away  by 
throwing  stones  at  him. 

After  having  their  heads  shaved.' 
the  pilgrims,  who  included  PLO 
leader  Yasser  Arafat,  Guinean 
President  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure  and 
Bangladesh  military  leader  Hussein 
Muhammed  Ershad,  returned  to 
Mecca. 

The  Id  al-Adha  feast  is  normally  a 
celebration  but  much  of  the  special 
entertainment  usually  provided  in 
the  Gulf  states  has  been  cancelled 
this  year. 

This  year’s  pilgrimage  was 
marked  by  clashes  between  Saudi 
police  and  some  of  the  90.000  Ira¬ 
nian  pilgrims.  Teheran  Radio  said 
about  100  pilgrims  were  arrested  in 
Mecca  on  Friday  and  the  Saudi 
Interior  Ministry  said  security 
forces  had  dispersed  a  crowd  of 
pilgrims  carrying  photographs  of 
Iranian  spiritual  leader  Ayatollah 
Khomeini. 


Kahane  not  welcome  in  Arab  village 


Prizes  to  be  awarded  today 
to  outstanding  industrialists 


the  kibbutz,  which  at  that  time  was 
in  the  Negev. 

Katz  was  described  by  bis  brother . 
a$  a  quiet,  shy.  young  roan_wJiQ_. 
nevertheless  was  active  and  took 
the  initiative,  especially  in  showing - 
his  generosity. 

Many  of  Katz’s  comrades-in-arms 
came  straight  from  Beirut  to  attend 
the  ceremony.  (Itim) 


By  MACABEE  DEAN, 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  President  Yitzhak 
Navon  will  tonight  award  prizes  to 
six  outstanding  industrialists  at  a 
-ceremony  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  here.- 
-Presentation  -of  the -awards  opens 
'  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association;  which  will  con-' 
tinue  tomorrow  with  discussions  of 
problems  facing  industry. 

Henriech  Engel,  general  manager 
of  Zion  Cables,  was  born  in 
Hungary  where  he  studied  accoun¬ 
tancy  and  settled  here  in  1956.  He 
First  worked  for  the  Timna  copper 
mines  and  in  1971  he  was  appointed 
.to  his  present  post. 

Due  to  his  energy  and  initiative, 
Engel  expanded  the  production 
facilities  of  Zion  Cables,  and  also 
enlarged  the  line  of  products, 
leading  to  a  huge  jump  in  output 
and  in  profits. 

Avraham  Bahry  and  Moshe 
Dolev,  managers  ofthe  Rav  Bariah 
lock  company,  share  a  prize.  Bahry 
was  born  in  Iraq  and  settled  here  in 
1951,  where  he  served  in  the,- 
paratroops.  Dolev  was  born  at 
Migdal,  near  Lake  Kinneret,  and 
received  vocational  training  at  the 
Militaiy  Industries.  In  1973  the  two 
set  up  Rav  Bariah,  which  today  has 
3,600  square  metres  of  fioorspace  in 
Yavne.  In  1981  sales  of  Rav  Bariah 
reached  IS  105  million,  including 
$lm.  in  exports.  The  company  ex¬ 
ports  its  locks  and  security  doors  to 
30  countries. 

Dov  Lautman  is  another  sabra 
who  chose  industry  as  his  field.  He 
founded  Della  Textiles  in  1975,  in 
CarmieL,  and  his  plant  aims  mainly 
at  the  export  market.  Together  with 
his  partner,  (Eliezer  Peleg), 
Laul man  introduced  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  methods  and  as  a  result 
production  reached  $7 .8m.  in  1977, 
rising  to  $21m.  in  1981.  Lautman  ex¬ 
panded  by  opening  other  plants,  so 
that  total  sales  in  1981  reached 
S35m.  in  1981. 

Mair  Laiser  is  the  third  sabra  in 
the  list.  Educated  at  the  Technion, 
he  was  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Electronic  Corporation  of 


CORRECTION.  —  The  Hebrew 
University  professor  cited  in  the 
story  on  Tel  Ubeidiya  in  the 
September  24  Post  is  not  Ofer  Ben- 
Yosef,  as  slated,  but  Eitan  Tcher- 
nov. 


Israel  in  1977.  Under  his  direction 
the  plant  expanded  rapidly,  and  due 
to  several  telecommunication  in¬ 
ventions,  E.C.L  managed  to  crack 
one  of  the  most  difficult  markets  in 
the  world  —  the  U.S.  Exports  in 
198P  reached  S3. 5m.  and  firm 
orders  place  this  year’s  exports  in 

the  S8m.  range..  .  .  .  .  - 

Abba  Fromchenko  was  born  in 
Russia  and  settled  here  in  1939. 
After  graduating  from  the  Tech¬ 
nion,  he  joined  Elite,  and  in  1961,  he 
was  appointed  manager  of  the  firm. 
He  played  an  enormous  role  in 
making  this  company  outaandi ng  in 
the  field  of  chocolates,  sweets  and 
coffee.  He  recently  retired  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  65.  and  has  since 
interested  himself  in  a  wide  range  of 
public  affairs. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TAIBE.  —  The  local  council 
decided  yesterday  to  appeal  to 
President  Yitzhak  Navon.  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  and  all 
Knesset  parties  to  prevent  Kach 
leader  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane  from 
visiting  the  village. 

Kahane  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  visiting  Taibe  to  demand  the 
expulsion  of  the  heads  of  the  Arab 
local  councils,  who.  he  said,  “are 
not  loyal  to  the  state.”  * 

Youths  in  the  village  have 
stockpiled  stones  and  clubs,  and 
council  head  Abdul  Latif  Habib 


yesterday  predicted  violence  if  the 
police  do  not  stop  Kahane. 

Speakers  at  a  meeting  of  the  lef¬ 
tist  Al-Nahde  group  on  Sunday 
night  called  on  the  residents  to 
refrain  from  rioting,  to  show  the 
Jews  who  demonstrated  peacefully 
in  Tel  Aviv  on  Saturday  night  that 
Arabs  can  do  so  too. 

A  delegation  from  the  local  coun¬ 
cil  met  with  the  commander  of  the 
Kfar  Sava  police,  Rav-Pakad 
Moshe  Rodrig,  who  assured  them 
that  the  police  would  keep  Kahane 
from  entering  Taibe.  just  as  it  would 
prevent  provocation  against  any 
group  in  Israel. 


Italian  boycott  starts  unravelling 


ROME  (APj.  —  Airport  baggage- 
handlers  cut  short  a  scheduled 
week-long  boycott  of  flighis  lo  and 
from  Israel  because  it  was  causing 
disunity  among  union  members. 

The  boycott,  called  Friday  to 
protest  last  week’s  massacre  of 
Palestinian  refugees  in  Beirut,  had 
little, effect  and  was  called  off  Satur¬ 
day  night.  Italian  papers  reported. 

Meanwhile,  Italian  port  workers 
began  a  24-hour  boycott  of  Israeli 


shipping  yesterday  to  protest  the 
massacre,  union  officials  said. 

Several  hundred  people  staged  a 
peaceful  demonstration  Saturday  in 
front  of  the  Israeli  embassy 
demanding  an  official  investigation 
of  Iasi  week's  massacre. 

No  incidents  were  reported  dur¬ 
ing  the  hour-and-a-half  demonstra¬ 
tion,  which  was  organized  by  the 
Jewish  community  of  Rome. 
(Reuter,  AP) 


PLANNING  A  VACATION? 
IT’LL  PAY  YOU  WITH  ISRACARD 
JUST  ASK  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT. 


TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED 
TO  AN  EVENING  OF 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
on  all  aspects  of  living 
end  banking  in  Israel 
Tonight.  Tuesday,  September  28. 
1982.  at  9  p.m. 

at  the  Laromme  Hotel.  Jerusalem 
Documentary  film  in  English 
Refreshments 
Sponsored  by 

Tour  Va'ofeh  WZC  Aliys  and 
Absorption  Dept..  5  Ben  Yehuda  Su 

Jerusalem 

Tel.  02-639261 


D  ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT  DANK 


If  you  are  an  Isiacard  holder,  and  you're  planning  to  go  on 
vacation  abroad  or  in  Israel,  then  take  advantage  of  the  special 
terms  agreed  upon  between  ISRACARD  and  the  Israel  Tourist 
&  Travel  Agents  Association. 

You  can  now  pay  for  the  entire  range  of  tourist  services  -  airline 
tickets,  package  tours,  car  rental,  etc.  -  with  a  variety  of  payment 
options,  according  to  the  arrangement  with  your  travel  agent. 


x  yj  THE  ISRAEL  TOURIST  TRAVEL  AGENTS  ASSOCIATION 

STRAYS  TO  PAY  WITH 

ISRACARD 

■  Bank  HaooaihnB.M.»UnftMl  Mttrahi  Bars.  -The  Firai  Intamational  Bank  of  Ltd.* Isrwf  Contmtmsol  Bonk  ud- ■  B»»*  Mund  B.M. 
•Amaricsn  txraet  Bank  Ltd.*  Bank  Otsar  Ki-Hayal  Lw.-Bonk  Fm-Ctwi  Ud.-Pootoy  Aoudat  Unutl  Bonk  Ltd  a  Bank  Yahav  La  Ovdat  Modhiali  Ud 
•  North  Amman  Bonk  Ltd.-  Knanca  and  Trada  Sank  btd.alaraoi  Budding  Bank  Lid. 
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THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


L  .  'J, 


For  45  years.  NOHIUT'S 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites.  If 
you're  looking  for  a  reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a  visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a  must. 
There  are  special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
New  styles  have  arrived  from 
Scandinavia.  NOHIUT 
FURNITURE.  4  SHLQMZION 
HAMALKA  ST..  Tel.  02- 
224064. 
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NAME  OF  THE  GAME 

Whether  it's  Yehudit.  Michael-. 
Sharon,  or  David  or  whatever, 
make  sure  you  have  it  crafted  in 
gold  or  silver,  in  Hebrew  and/or 
English,  on  a  ring,  a  necklace, 
bracelet  or  chain  at 
BALTINESTER  BROTHERS. 
Jerusalem's  leading  Judaica  gift 
shop.  Hundreds  of  items  to 
choose  from.  Ethnic  and  other 
jewelry,  mezzuzot.  shofarim. 
silverware,  seder  plates, 
menorahs,  kiddush  cups,  knitted 
kippot  {names  to  order)  and 
much  more.  BALTINESTER 
BROTHERS,  Judaica  and  Israeli 
gifts’  31  JAFFA  RD.  Tel. 
222967.  Open  9-1. 4-7.  Fridays 
till  2.  10%  off  for  students. 
Special  discount  for  groups. 
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Hairdrejying 

7,  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536,  Jerusalem 

NEW  YEAR  PASSIONS  BY 

& 


The  New  Year  and  you  deserve 
.a  new  dress  with  the  new  look. 
BENJIE.  Israel's  leading  store 
for  exclusive  women's  wear, 
{now  in  Jerusalem  and  Bnei 
Brak)  has  a  just  arrived 
collection  second  to  none.  The 
latest  imports  from  London. 
New  York  and  Paris  plus  the 
best  of  Israel's  fashion  houses 
—  Alaska  Sportlife.  Pap co. 
Baruch,  Modelina,  Adam  and 
Eve  etc.  If  you're  looking  for 
something  deliah»f**'Jp  •  p  £ 

u  »/ui  not 

t..-.Moivejy  so.  BENJIE  in  Bnei 
Brak  at  108  Rehov  Rabbi  Akiva 
18.30-1:  4-8)  and  in  Jerusalem 
at  City  Tower,  next  to 
Hamashbir.  7  th  Floor.  Suite 
708,  Tel.  02-247053.  OPEN 
EVERY  DAY  9  a.m.  TILL  9  p.m. 
Friday  till  noon.  Saturday  night 
fervour  —  starts  one  hour  after 
Shabbal  closes. 


T-SHIRTS 

WEPRIfiTEDSEORDERS 
FOR  YOUTH  &  TOUR 
MBPS.  SCHOOLSjARMY 
0NTTS,  WEDDffift 
BARMnZVAHS  ETC. 

Whatever  your  choice,  you  can 
let  everyone  know  by  wearing  it 
on  a  T-shirt  by  LORD  KITSCH. 
We.  at  LORD  KITSCH,  can  print 
your  very  own  T-shirt,  with  your 
own  design,  badge,  slogan  or 
whatever  in  a  variety  of  colours 
and  sizes,  in  quantities  of  1  to 
10,000  in  48  hours.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs.  tour  groups,  a 
speciality.  Remember,  when 
you  buy  from  us  you're  buying 
from  the  manufacturer.  Drop  in 
at  one  of  our  stores  or  contact 
the  factory  direct.  We  also  make 
bags,  hats,  buttons  and  badges, 
aprons,  window  stickers,  etc. 
We  have  the  largest  selection  of 
i  T-shirts  in  the  Middle  East. 
LORD  KITSCH,  Kikar  Zion  {The 
Yellow  Shop),  and  1 4  Ben  Hillel. 
and  the  Givar  Shaul  factory,  Tel. 
02-537905.  And  at  The  New 
Tourist  Centre,  Eilat 


Mums  and  dads  wanting  the 
best  for  their  budding  Mickey 
•Berkoviizes  and  Shlomo 
Glicksteins  rely  on  advice  from 
the  knowiedgabie  staff  of 
SPORT  HYGIENE  the  capital's 
oldest  sports  outfitters.  Training, 
gym  and  tennis  shoes  from 
Adidas  (ROM  style  at  special 
price).  Puma  and  Lotto,  school 
T-shirts,  school  bags,  gym 
shorts,  track  suits,  socks  etc.  all 
from  the  best  brands.  Every  kind 
of  sports  equipment  and 
accessories,  plus  a  large 
selection  of  leisure  clothes  from 
LaCoste.  FU’s  etc.  Super  sale  of 
jeans.  SPORT  HYGIENE,  most 
preferred  store  1982.  5 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA.  8.30- 
1,  4-7.  Friday  8.30-2.  Tel. 
222684 


SINIGA 


That's  the  name  of  the  beautiful 
new  glassware  and  gift  store  in 
the  centre  of  town.  They  pride 
themselves  on  a  wide  selection 
of  Bavarian  porcelain.  41  piece 
dinner  services,  tea  and  coffee 
sets,  vases;  crystal  from  Silesia, 
delightful  decorated  glass  from 
Italy,  decanters,  hors  d'oeuvre 
dishes,  decorated  stainless  steel 
trays,  wine  glasses  and  dozens 
of  other  special  gift  items. 
Looking  for  something 
different?  Drop  in  at 
SINIGAGLIA.  9  REHOV 
SHAMA1.  Tel.  02-226686. 

You  won't  be  disappointed. 
Open  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 


(hg,  SOLOMON’S 
FIRST  MEANS 
SAFETY  FIRST 

Baby  car  seats  could  save  your 
child's  life,  back  and  front  seat 
belts,  head  rests,  extra  stop 
lights,  new  windscreen  wipers, 
comfortable  'back  rests,  fire 
extinguishers  and  first  aid 
outfits  (something  you  buy  and 
hope  you'll  never  use)  and 
dozens  of  more  useful  car 
accessories.  We  also  suppty  by 
mail.  SOLOMON'S  CAR 
ACCESSORIES.  24  REHOV 
AGRON.  Down  the  street  from 
die  American  Consulate.  Tel. 
02-248925. 

HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 


1 

Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie,  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton's  own  "take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m.  till  mid¬ 
night.  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext.  3220. 

HIGH  INTEREST 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS, 

FREELY  CONVERTIBLE 

Bank  Leumi.  Israel's  First  and 
largest  bank  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary  resi¬ 
dents.  .and  new  immigrants  at 
Bank  Leumi's  Jerusalem  Tourist 
Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  a  Time  Deposit  account  in 
any  foreign  currency,  receive 
maximum  interest  (tax  free  in 
Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David.  Plaza.  Hilton.  Ramada- 
Shalom.  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  ro  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  Israel 
Bonds,  handles  checking  and 
securities  accounts,  property 
and  business  deals,  withdrawals 
by  mail  or  telex  and  provides 
many  other  facilities  that  you 
expect  from  one  of  the  world  s 
top  banks.  Our  English  speaking 
multi-lingual  tellers  are  at  your 
service  also  in  our  Tel  Aviv 
Tourist  Centre,  130  Ben  Yehuda 
Street.  Tel.  (03)  220231  and  at 
Tel  Aviv's  major  hotels  along 
the  sea  front.  Why  not  drop  in 
for  details- 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel  227477/2/3/4. 


Admission  to  a  university  in  the 
United  States  depends  on  high 
scores  on  the  S.A.T.'s.  The  test 
covers  verbal  abilities,  written 
English  and  mathematics.  It  will 
be  given  in  Israel  in  December 
1982.  January.  March.  May  and 
June  1983.  Highly  competent.^ 
patient,  professional  former" 
American  teachers  offer  a  5 
hour  a  week,  30  hour  course. 
This,  plus  approximately  30 
hours  of  work  at  home  will 
thoroughly  prepare  a  serious 
student  for  the  test.  Your  par*, 
ticuiar  problems  will  be 
analyzed  and  you  will  be  given 
individual  and  abundant  help. 
New.  srnaU  classes  start  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  places  are  limited;  register 
now.  Fee  — -S180  (shekel 
equivalent)  all  materials  in¬ 
cluded.  Call  Murray  Safran  — 
02-812850. 


/mmi  GOOD  NEWS 
(rSr/J  FOR  WEARY 
^£3/  SHOPPERS 

Gift  shopping  for  folks  back 
home  after  touring  Israel? 
Looking  for  Holy  Land- 
souvenirs?  Buying  New 
Year  *  presents  for  family  and 
friends?  The  gifts  will  be  longer 
lasting  and  less  expensive  if 
they’re  official  commemorative 
coins  and  medals  from  Israel. 
Celebrating  milestones  in 
Jewish  and  Israeli  history  the 
selection  is  endless  —  Shema 
Yisrael.  The  Temple  Mount. 
Gates  of  Jerusalem.  Bar 
Mitzvah.  The  Wedding.  Pidyon 
Ha  Ben  etc.  etc.  They  start  from 
as  little  as  S2  for  the  official 
uncirculated  set  of  Israeli  coins 
in  a  plastic  wallet  to  artistic  gold 
medals  set  in  velvet  lined  olive 
wood  boxes.  And  best  of  all. 
they  fit  easily  into  your  pocket 
or  handbag.  See  for  yourself-at 
Topaz  121  Dizengoff  TA; 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar; 
Stanek  Jerusalem  Hilton,  Tel 
Aviv  Hilton;  Tape  Tours 
Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat:  Hamatzliah  24  Derech 
Yafo.  Haifa:  Pur  Haifa  8  Herzl 
Haifa:  Joseph  &  Brothers  Ben-  j 
Yehuda  1  Jerusalem.  Omega-  1 
Tissot  Shop  Ben-Gurion  Air-  I 
port:  The  Israel  Museum  Shop' 
Jerusalem;  Israel  Government  1 
Coins  &  Medals  5  Ahad  Ha'am  I 
Jerusalem.  3  Mendele  Tel  Aviv.  , 
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THE  SINK  UNIT 
WRHI  FUTURE 

High  quality  European 
technology  plus  a  first  class 
design  team  has  produced  a 
sink  unit  for  the  year  2000. 
BLANCO  sink  units  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  they're  in 
superchromed  stainless  steel; 
enamelled  through  and  through 
in  a  fabulous  colour  range;  in 
metal  and  silicone  for  extra 
strength.  The  BLANCO  sink  unit 
also  comes  twinned  for  the  ob¬ 
servant.  with  a  removable 
basket  for  draining  vegetables 
etc.,  with  fitted  chopping  board, 
drainer  board,  and  other  useful 
accessories.  IF  YOU  BUY  A 
MABAT  KITCHEN  DURING 
SEPTEMBER,  GANS  WILL 
GIVE  YOU  A  VOUCHER  FOR 
10%  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  THE 
KITCHEN  TO  BE  USED  FOR 
BUYING  A  BLANCO  SINK 
UNIT  AND  KWC  TAPS. 
•Thinking  of  modernising  your 
kitchen?  First  of  all  drop  in  and 
see  the  sink  unit  of  the  future, 
BLANCO  and  KWC  taps.  At 
GANS.  the  one-stop  home  fur¬ 
nishing  store.  61  REHOV  HER¬ 
ZOG  (by  Neve  Granot).  Sunday- 
Thursday  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 
Tel  02-669592/3. 


NOW  3Q%0fiL 
BSUlPTSUr 
CBOBpSTURNfrORE 

Budget  conscious  parents  can 
now  re-do  the  kids  rooms  with 
quality  furniture  thanks  to  RIM's 
special  holiday  offer  —  30% 
OFF.  Drop  in  at  a  RIM  store  and 
view  their  wonderful  collection 
of  modular  youth  and  children's 
furniture  with  the  new  1983 
European  look.  They’ve 
comfortable  beds  with  storage 
drawers,  (round  comers  to  avoid 
bruises),  work  -desks,  library 
shelving  units,  a  variety  of 
cupboards  and  more.  The  "build 
as  they  grow  "  modular  units 
enable  you  to  extend  the 
combinations  as  the  need 
arises.  And  remember,  ail  RIM 
furniture  comes  with  their 
renowned  5  year  guarantee. 
See  for  yourself  at  any  RIM 
store,  and  best  of  all  there's  a 
30%  special  introductory 
holiday  reduction.  You're  sure 
with  RIM, 
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Hon&rkonsr’s  future  uncertain  as  Thatcher  leaves  China 


PEKING  (Reuter).  —  Margaret 
Thatcher  ended  the  first  visit  to 
China  by  a  British  prime  minister  on 
Sunday  having  been  firmly  told  by 
Chinese  leaders  that  they  intend  to 
recover  sovereignty  over 
Hongkong. 

But  she  won  Chinese  agreement 
to  hold  talks  on  Hongkong's  future, 
with  the  stated  common  aim  of 
maintaining  its  prosperity  and 
stability  after  1997,  when  Britain's 


99 -year  lease  on  much  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  expires. 

London  hopes  the  negotiations, 
initially  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels.  will  persuade  Peking  that  some 
form  of  continued  British  ad¬ 
ministration  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  prosperity  of  the 
bustling  free  port  of  five  million 
people. 

Western  diplomatic  sources  said 
the  talks  would  probably  start 


Brezhnev  wooing  Chinese, 
says  normal  ties  main  goal 


MOSCOW.  —  President  Leonid 
Brezhnev  indicated  Sunday  that 
normalization  of  relations  with 
China  is  now  the  mam  goal  of  the 
Kremlin’s  policy  in  Asia. 

Speaking  in  the  Caspian  Sea  port 
of  Baku,  Brezhnev  did  not  mention 
Soviet-American  relations  or  the 
Middle  East. 

But  on  Asia,  he  described  the 
achievement  of  a  normalization  and 
gradual  improvement  of  relations 
between  Moscow  and  Peking  as 
“very  important.” 

Relations  with  China  should  be 
normalized  on  a  basis  of  common 
sense,  mutual  respect  and  mutual 
advantage  which  would  serve  peace 
and  stability  in  Asia  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  Brezhnev  said. 

Western  diplomats  said  China 
continued  to  appear  suspicious  of 
Soviet  intentions  at  a  time  when 


New  fighting  flares  in  Gull 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  Iran  re¬ 
jected  all  compromise  solutions  for 
an  end  to  the  Gulf  war  yesterday 
amid  reports  of  a  flare-up  in  fighting 
along  its  border  with  Iraq. 

The  Iranian  news  agency  IRNA 
said  Teheran  would  “never  yield  to 
an  imposed  peace”  but  would  stick 
by  its  four-fold  demand  for  an  end 
to  the  two-year-old  conflict. 

This  included  the  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  troops  from  Ira¬ 
nian  territory,  the  identification  and 
punishment  of  the  aggressor,  the 


Poland  expected 
to  revive  unions 
next  month 

WARSAW  lUPI).  —  The 
authorities  will  soon  move  to  revive 
trade  unions  suspended  last 
December  under  martial  law,  but 
the  decision  will  be  a  difficult  one 
“not  free  from  danger,”  the  govern¬ 
ment  newspaper  Zycie  .Worszawy. 
said  yesterday. 

The  newspaper  said  a  bill 
providing  for  the  reinstatement  of 
trade  unions  would  probably  be  pas¬ 
sed  in  October,  provided  existing 
legislation  governing  labour  unions 
proved  insufficient. 

The  government  would  act  soon 
because  the  indefinite  suspension  oT 
trade  unions  would  provide  opposi¬ 
tion  force  with  a  “form  of  attack  on 
the  political  system."  the  daily  ad¬ 
ded. 

It  warned  that  a  “political  strug¬ 
gle"  would  continue,  with  the  new 
unions  operat  ing  alongside  current¬ 
ly  interned  leaders  of  the  suspended 
independent  trade  union  Solidarity 
and  even  those  Solidarity  members 
still  operating  underground. 

It  warned,  however,  that  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  ihe  union  were  becoming 
“increasingly  linked  with  foreign 
political  centres  aiming  at  fighting 
against  Socialism  and  weakening 
the  Socialist  camp.'’ 

Three  kinds  of  unions  operated 
before  the  imposition  of  martial  law 
last  December  13.  Solidarity,  the 
largest,  had  a  membership  of  9.5 
million,  with  the  state-backed 
“branch”  and  “autonomous”  un¬ 
ions  accounting  for  4  million  and 
900, 000  members  respectively. 


Booby-trap  kills  UK 
soldier  in  Belfast 

BELFAST  (AP).  —  A  British 
soldier  was  killed  and  two  others 
wounded  in  a  booby-trap  explosion 
in  Belfast  early  yesterday,  police 
reported. 

A  spokesman  said  the  bomb 
detonated  when  the  troopers 
opened  a  gate  on  the  West  Circular 
Road  on  the  so-called  “peace  line" 
between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  districts. 

The  security  gate  is  locked  at 
night  and  opened  by  soldiers  every 
morning.  Police  believe  the  bomb 
was  wired  to  the  gate  by  guerrillas 
after  it  was  closed  Sunday  night. 

Police  theorized  the  bomb  was 
planted  by  the  outlawed  Provisional 
Irish  Republican  Army  or  by  its 
Marxist  splinter  group,  the  Irish 
National  Liberation  Army.  There 
was  no  immediate  claim  of  respon¬ 
sibility. 


DAL41  LAMA.  —  The  Dalai  Lama, 
exiled  spiritual  leader  of  more  than  ' 
six  million  Tibetans,  arrived  here  in 
Rome  yesterday  on  the  first  leg  of  a 
European  tour. 


payment  of  war  reparations  and  the 
return  of  more  than  100,000  exiled 
Iraqis  to  their  homeland. 

In  a  separate  dispatch,  IRNA 
reported  new  clashes  along  the  in¬ 
ternational  frontier,  with  heavy 
fighting  taking  place  at  Marivan  and 
Qosr-e-Shirin,  which  commands  the 
main  highway  to  Baghdad. 

Meanwhile,  in  London,  the  Ira¬ 
nian  left-wing  People's  Mujahedin 
Organization  said  yesterday  its 
forces  had  killed  seven  Iranian 
revolutionary  guards  in  a  dash  in 
western  Iran. 


Italy  charges 
2  Libyans 
with  killing 

MILAN  (UPI).  —  Authorities  have 
filed  charges  against  a  Libyan 
government  official  and  another 
man  in  connection  with  the  killing 
of  a  fellow  Libyan  who  refused  to 
return  home  as  ordered  by  Libyan 
-leader  Muammar  Gaddafi,  in¬ 
vestigators  said  yesterday. 

They  said  the  charges  were  drawn  ■ 
up  last  month  against  Mohammed 
Abdutle  Rashed,  33,  described  as  a 
high  Libyan  government  official, 
and  Mohammed  Abu  Asha  Kalifa. 
40,  also  Libyan. 

The  two  were  charged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  killing  on  June  22, 
1980  of  Libyan  businessman  Az- 
zedin  Lahderi,  shot  to  death  near 
the- city's  main  train  station. 

The  killing  took  place  aL  a  time 
when  expatriate  Libyans  in  Europe 
were  under  heavy  pressure  from 
their  government  to  return  home  or 
face  threats  of  violence. 


Vatican  pressure  seen 
on  prelate  in  bank  flap 

Vatican  city  (Reuter).  — 
Archbishop  Paul  Marcinkus. 
organizer  of  Pope  John  Paul’s 
previous  foreign  trips,  has  been 
replaced  as  Vatican  coordinator  of 
the  coming  papal  visit  to  Spain, 
Vatican  sources  said  yesterday. 

Father  Roberto  lucci,  Director- 
General  of  the  Vatican  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  left  for  Spain  yesterday  in  his 
place,  the  sources  said. 

Informed  sources  said  the 
replacement  of  Archbishop  Mar-’ 
cinkus  indicated  growing  concern 
among  senior  Vatican  officials  over 
his  role  as  head  of  the  Vatican 
Bank,  which  has  been  linked  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Milan-based  Banco 
Ambrosiano.  **- 


RAF  rescues  15  men 
from  Lebanese  ship 

NICOSIA  iUPI).  —  Two  Royal  Air 
Force  helicopters  from  the  British 
airbase  at  Akroliri  rescued  the  cap- 
tain  and  14  crew  members  yesterday 
from  a  Lebanese  ship  about  30  miles 
west  of  Cyprus,  an  RAF  spokesman 
said. 

The  distress  signal  from  the 
Siroco  or  the  Sonomar  Line  said  its 
captain  had  ordered  the  crew  to  the 
lifeboats  because  the  ship  had 
engine  trouble  and  its  pumps  were 
out  or  order. 

The  entire  operation  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  two  hours,  the  spokesman 
said. 


TIGER.  —  An  eight-year-old  girl 
has  been  attacked  and  killed  by  a 
tiger  in  a  remote  area  of  North 
Sumatra,  Indonesia,  Antara  news 
agency  reported  yesterday. 


FOR  IT  EVERY  DRY. 
EVERYWHERE  YOU  GO. 

temational  Herald  Tribune 


We've  got  news  lor  you. 

sole  distributor 


within  a  month  or  sooner  in  Peking. 
They  are  likely  to  be  .complicated 
and  could  take  months  or  possibly 
even  years,  depending  on  how  flexi¬ 
ble  tbe  Chinese  are  willing  to  be. 

The  sources  said  it  appeared  that 
as  long  as  China  continues  to  put  its. 
own  economic  .  interests  above 
nationalism,  it  will  be  possible  for 
Hongkong  to  continue  thriving  and 
making  money  for  its  own  people 
and  for  Peking.  Although  Chinese 


leaders  have  said  (hey  intend  to 
recover  sovereignty,  non-British 
drplomats'sajd  they  did  not  know 
whether  Peking  had  decided  exactly 
how  it  wanted  to  do  it, 

Tne  Chinese  do  not  accept  the 
validity  of  any  of  . the  three  treaties 
imposed  on  the  crumbling  Manchu 
empire  m  the  19th  century  after 
China  lost  the  Opium  Wars  and 
Hongkong  was  handed  to  the 
British. 


UK  Labour  decides  to  rid 
party  of  extreme  leftists 


Sino-American  ties  are  strained  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

Moscow  has  been  making  efforts 
since  last  spring  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  with  Peking,  which  have  been 
tense  for  more  than  20  years. 

In  Peking,  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang 
said  yesterday  that  China  hopes  to 
normalize  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  Moscow  is  the  main 
threat  to  world  peace  and  improved 
ties  are  far  off,  he  added. 

Zhao  made  the  statements  to 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Zenko 
Suzuki,  who  asked  about  reports  of 
possibly  improving  relations 
between  the  two  Communist  rivals. 
Reporters  were  briefed  on  the  two- 
hour  meeting  by  informed  sources. 

Zhao  did  not  mention  Brezhnev’s 
latest  peace  overture  Sunday,  nor 
did  he  comment  on  forthcoming  ex¬ 
ploratory  talks  with  Moscow  next 
month  in  Peking.  (Reuter,  AP) 


BLACKPOOL  (UPI).  —  Labour 
opposition  leader.  Michaej(  Foot 
won  a  victoiy  yesterday  in  Hs  battle 
to  rid  the  party  of  .extreme  left¬ 
wingers  he  charged  were  trying  to ; 
form  “a  party  within  a  party." 

A  series  of  four  votes  on  the 
opening  day  of  Labour’s  annual 
convention  gave  Foot  three-to^one 
majorities  on  each.  ■  ■  \ 

They  authorized  the  party's 
national  executive  committee  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  register  of  organizations 
permitted  and  not  permitted  inside 
the  Labour  Party. 

“This  is  not  a  witch  hunt,”  Foot 
said  in  a  15-minute  closing  speech 
to  the  1,200  delegates.  “I  have 


..  always  opposed  witch  hunts  in  this 
party  and  1  will  do  so  until  I  die.” 

Fool  said  left-wingers  of  the 
Trotskyite  Militant  Tendency  have 
infiltrated  the  Labour  Party  in 
breach  of  its  constitution.  “They  are 
trying  to  form  a  party  within  a  par- 
.  ty,”  he  said. 

Foot  got  a  standing  ovation  by  a 
majority  of  delegates,  but  ft  was 
noticeable  that  a  large  left-wing 
minority,  including  Anthony 
Wedgwood  Benn,  did  not  applaud. 

The  result  was  never  in  doubt 
after  the  big  trade  unions,  which 
control  80  per  cent  of  voting  power 
in  the  Labour  Party,  decided  to 
throw  their  5  million  block  votes 
behind  Foot. 


Honduran  hostages  freed, 
call  captors  *ideaJistis’ 


SAN.  PEDRO  SULA,  Honduras 
(UPf).  —  Prominent  Honduran 
businessmen  held  hostage  by  leftist 
rebels  for  eight  days  said  Sunday 
their  captors  were  idealists  with 
whom  they  had  some  beliefs  in  com¬ 
mon. 

The  guerrillas  “are  not  bad 
people,”  said  freed  hostage  Rafael 
Pastor  ZeJaya,  who  is  president  of 
the  Honduran  Association  of  In¬ 
dustrialists. 

■“They  were  not  assassins,  they 
were  idealists.  We  have  points  in. 
common.  We  received  a  message 
that  we  must  meditate,”  he  said. 

Pastor1  Zelaya  was  frgedon  Satur¬ 
day,  one  of  the  last  people  released 
by  the  Cinchoneros  who  seized  105 
hostages  when  they  stormed  San 


Pedro  Sula's  chamber  of  commerce 
September  17. 

Among  those  seized  were  some  of 
Honduras’  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  businessmen,  as  well  as  ihe 
Central  American  nation's  ministers 
of  commerce  and  economics  and 
the  central  bank  president. 

The  Cinchoneros,  who  take  their 
name  from  a  19th-century  peasant 
leader,  demanded  the  release  of  17 
political  prisoners  and  the  expulsion 
of  American  military  advisers.  The 
government  says  they  left  “empty 
handed.” 

After  releasing  the  hostages,  a 
dozen  "rebels  fled  to  Panama  where 
they  are  to  remain  until  they  are 
granted  political  asylum  in  Cuba, 
Panamanian-  authorities  said  Sun¬ 
day. 


Soviets  say  Greeks  give  in  to  NATO 

unernu/  _  Tk.  r> _ _ i 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  —  The  official 
Soviet  daily  Pravda  said  yesterday 
Greece's  Socialist  government  had 
given  way  to  pressure  from  the  U.S, 
and  NATO  by  agreeing  to  take  part 
in  militarv  exercises  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  . 

'  The  newspaper  said~thc-*iavclve- 
ment  of  Gr ee fc  forces  in  the-  current 
NATO  war  games  had  “caused  con¬ 
cern"  because  it  contradicted 
earlier  Socialist  pledges  to  pull  out 
of  the  alliance’s  military  activities.  " 
The  article  appeared  to  -he  the 
first  Soviet  criticism  of  Greek  Prime 


Minister  Andreas  Papandreou's 
government  since  it  came  to  power 
nearly  a  year  ago. 

In  Athens,  a  U.S.  Embassy 
spokesman  ’  yesterday  announced 
the  arrival  of  Gen.  Edward  Myer. 
; .  U.S.  Army  chief  of  staff  for  a  three- 
vrday.  visit  during  'which  he  will  in¬ 
spect  -American  installations  and 
meet  with'^tireir 'commanders.  His 
schedule,  a  spokesman  said  also  in¬ 
cludes  meetings  with  Deputy 
•  Defence  Minister  Antonis  Dros- 
soyannis  and  senior  officers  of  the 
Greek  army. 


UK  airline  retrenching  to  cut  costs 


LONDON  (UPI).  —  State-owned 
British  Airways  announced  yester¬ 
day  it  is.  to.  cease  flights  on  17  routes 
and  to  close  seven  overseas  offices 
by  next  spring  ais  pan  of  its  drive  to 
return  to -long-term  profitability. 

The  airline,  rumoured  to  be  on 
the  point  of  reporting  a  record  an¬ 
nua!  loss  of  £400  million,  will  realize 
a  saving  of  about  £10  m.  a  year  from 
the  cuts,  officials  said. 

-  “The  dosures  are  a  direct  resuit 


of  unrelenting,  world-wide  reces- 
.  sion  in  our  markets,"  said  Roy 
Watts,  deputy  chairman  and  group 
managing  director.  “But  some  sensi¬ 
ble  pruning  now  in  markets  where 
recession  has  hit  us  worst  will  en¬ 
sure  that  the  vast  bulk  of  our 
network  will  be  safe  for  the  future." 

The  airline  has  closed  60  routes 
and  23  offices  around  the  world  in 
the  last  three  years. 


Vietnam  warns  China  against  oil  searches 


BANGKOK  (Reuter).  —  Vietnam 
said  Sunday  it  would  not  tolerate 
any  attempt  by  foreign  oil  firms  with 
Chinese  backing  to  seek  and  extract 
oil  in  disputed  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

The  Vietnam  news  agency  said 
such  firms  undertaking  operations 
around  the  Hoang  Sa  and  Truong 
Sa  archipelago  and  in  all  waters  of 
Vietnam’s  continental  shelf  without 
Hanoi's  permission  would  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
their  "illegal  activities". 


The  statement  followed  reports 
that  China  had  contacted  inter¬ 
national  oil  companies  on 
prospecting  for  and  extracting  oil 
and  gas  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf. 

The  area  covers  territorial  waters 
claimed  by  China  and  Vietnam. 

ANGOLA.  —  China  has  given 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Angola 
and  will  shortly  exchange  ambas¬ 
sadors  with  the  Marxist  African 
state,  Luanda  radio  said  yesterday.  - 
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Jerusalem 

JKFTER  the  events  of  last  week,  Israel  may  never 
again  be  able  to  feel  the  same  way  about  itself  . 
Something  snapped.  The  belief,  the  conviction 
that  Israel  was  somehow  different,  somehow 
special  amid  the  brutality  and  hypocrisy  of  the  world's 
nations;  was  profoundly  shaken  if  not  swept  away. 

Only  at. the  pinnacle  of  governmental  power  did  a 
tight  circle  of  moral  certainty  seem  to  remain.  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  vir¬ 
tue  he  has  always  worn,  dismissed  as  “a  blood  libel”  the 
assessment  that  Israel  bore  some  responsibility  for  the 
massacre  by  its  Lebanese  Christian  allies  of  hundreds  of 
Palestinian,  men,  women  and  children  in  two  refugee 
camps  in  Beirut.  “No  one  will  preach  to  us  ethics  and  re¬ 
spect  for  human  life,”  Mr.  Begin  thundered.  And  then  be 
tad  the  fell  Cabinet  endorse  bis  declaration,  despite  the 
quiet  misgivings  of  several  ministers. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  sense  of  righteousness  found 
some  echoes  among  those  who  wear  their  bigotry  proudly. 
"Who  cares?”  people  were  heard  to  say.  •  Tet  the  Arabs 
kill  each  other.  They  deserve  it.”  Rabbi  Meir  ifahanA, 
who  heads  the  Kach  movement,  the  Jewish  Defense 
League  of  Israel,  Issued  a  written  statement  saying,  “The 
massacre  in  Beirut  merely  shows,  in  all  Its  Clarity,  the  aa- 
tnreoftheArab.” 

But  these  sentiments  seemed  aberrations.  The  inci¬ 
dent  itself,  and  the  Government's  impulse  to  cover  up  an 
Israeli  involvement  that  gradually  n>nw  to  light,  dis¬ 
gusted  Israelis  at  almost  every  corner  of  the  society, 
mobilizing  a  powerful  surge  of  outrage  that  extended  into 
the  upper  levels  of  the  army,  and  into  the  Cabinet  room, 
and  even  into  the  ranks  of  Prime  Minister  Begin’s  most 
faithful  admirers. 

By  the  week's  end,  after  a  relentless  Israeli  press  had 
ferreted  out  piece  alter  piece  of  evidence  that  Israel  had 
sent  the  Phalan gists  into  the  refugee  camps  and  that 
army  headquarters  had  known  of  the  massacre  soon  after 
it  began,  some  stalwart  members  of  Mr.  Begin’s  Herat 
party  were  telling  each  other  —  but  apparently  not  the 
Prime  Minister — feat  a  full-blown  judicial  inquiry  must 
be  convened  and  that  Qefense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  must 
go.  And  Mr.  Begin’s  refusal  to  dismiss  him,  arguing  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty  and  perhaps  fearing  Mr. 

Sharon’s  vindictive  disclosures 
-jshoold  be  be  removed, -teft' the  Prime  ■ 

Minister  more  alone  tbairhe  has  been 
fora  long  time.  -  . 

It  was  Mr.  Begin  himself  who  re¬ 
called  Dor  Yassin.  He  brought  it  up 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  and.  in  several 
private  conversations.  The  name  is 
scarcely  known  outside  the  Middle 
East,  except  to  those  who  follow  the 
region  closely.  Butitis  a  codeword  of 
.  terror  and  auger  and  revenge  among 
the  Arabs,  and  a  stain  feat  has 
marked  Menachem  Begin  throughout 
most  of  his  life.  On  April  9. 1948,  Thar 
Yassin  was  an  Arab  village  at  the 
western  edge  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
ccmtinual  Arab  attacks  on  Jewish 
convoys  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
coast,  the  village  was  considered  an 
enemy  military  stronghold  by  Mr. 

Begin’s  underground,  fee  Iigun  Zvai 
Leumi.  His  men  attacked  at  dawn 
feat  day,  suffering  four  dead  and 
nearly  40  wounded,  according  to  his 
account,  and  leaving  dozens  erf  dead 
Arabs  — -  men,  women  and  .children, 
said  by  survivors  to  have  been  lined 
up  against  some  walls  in  fee  village 
and  shot  in  cold  blood.  Mr.' Begin  has  Labor  Party  h 

always  insisted  publicly  feat  the  .  — 


Contact  /  Alas  awntngir 
Labor  Party  leader  Sfahnoo  Peres 


civilian  population,  warned  to  get  out,  had  been  hurt  inad¬ 
vertently  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

It  all  came  back  to  him  last  week.  He  was  not  in  Deir 
Yassin  himself,  he  pointed  out,  and  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  after  the  fact.  But  he  never  broke  ranks  with  his  men 
by  pointing  a  finger  of  blame,  he  told  his  colleagues.  And 
be  would  not  do  that  now.  He  would  not  dismiss  Ids  friend, 
Arik  Sharon.  He  would  not  implicate  Israel  by  calling  fee 
'fell  judicial  inquiry  urged  by  the  opposition  Labor  Party 
—a  device,  be  felt,  to  topple  his  Government. 

Alarm  and  Dismay 

Many  people  who  had  believed  in  Menachem  Begin 
were  shocked,  suddenly  seeing  a  shallower  morality  than 
they  had  imagined  in  a  man  so  moved  !nd  driven  by  the 
horror  of  the  Holocaust,  a  man  so  contemptuous  of  those 
"good”  Germans  who  insisted  that  they  had  not  known. 
“We  do  not  know  what  is  happening  in  the  camps,”  said 
the  Israel  army  spokesman,  more  than  36  hours  after 
headquarters  in  Tel  Aviv  was  advised  that  civilians  were 
being  killed. 

Even  some  officials  who  had  worked  bard  for  Mr. 
Begin  and  argued  for  him  in  these  five  years  of  his  prime 
ministership  were  plunged  into  disil¬ 
lusionment.  One  noted  that  the  circle 
had  come  fell  round.,  that  Mr.  Begin 
would  now  end  his  career  in  bitter 
symmetry,  stained  by  the  Beirut 
massacre,  as  he  began  it  stained  by 
Deir  Yassin. 

In  addition,  a  shiver  of  alarm 
went  through  fee  country  over  Ariel 
Sharon.  Many  Israelis  were  haunted 
not  only  by  the  television  pictures  of 
the  bodies  in  fee  Shatila  camp,  but 
also  of  fee  face  of  their  Defense 
Minister  as  he  attacked  the  Labor  op¬ 
position  in  fee  Knesset,  Israel’s  Par¬ 
liament.  He  accused  Labor  members 
of  giving  comfortto  fee  enemy  in  fee 
war,  and  he  taunted  them  wife  sug¬ 
gestions  for  an  investigation  of  that. 
“And  to  make  it  easy  for  you,”  he 
said,  “we  will  make  it  a  secret  com¬ 
mission  of  inquiry.” 

He  implied  that  in  1976,  when 
Shimon  Peres,  the  Labor  leader,  was 
Defense  Minister,  Israeli  army  offi¬ 
cers  tad  some  involvement  in  the 
Christians’  massacre  of  Palestinians 
at  the  Tel  Zaatar  refugee  camp.  It 
was  his  strange,  twisted  smile  while 
■mtma/ AioBBctainpr  he  made  this  charge  that  reminded 
tr  shhnon  Peres  one  American-born  Israeli  official  of 
_____  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  a 
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parallel  feat  occurred  to  editorial  writers  and  other  Israe¬ 
lis  as  well,  “i:  was  a  performance  that  only  the  infamous 
Joe  McCarthy  could  have  fully  appreciated,”  wrote  The 
Jerusalem  PosL  “The  single  item  missing,  as  Sharon 
stood  at  fee  Knesset  rostrum,  was  the  clutch  of  bogus 
documents  that  McCarthy  was  wont  to  wave.” 

As  fee  revelations  tumbled  out — provided  mostly  by 
Israeli  army  officers  to  Israeli  journalists,  it  must  be 
stressed  —  fee  restive  members  of  Mr.  Begin 's  coalition 
pressed  backstage  for  an  inquiry,  finally  obtaining  a  half- 
concession  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Yitzhak  Kahan.  could  conduct  an  administrative  investi¬ 
gation,  apparently  without  the  power  to  subpoena  wit¬ 
nesses  and  documents  or  to  take  testimony  under  oath. 
Justice  Kahan  demurred  for  the  moment,  citing  two  peti¬ 
tions  on  fee  matter  pending  before  the  court.  Mr.  Sharon 
then  said  he  supported  some  kind  of  investigation  and 
would  accept  its  results.  But  this  was  a  political  decision 
taken  in  fee  face  of  a  potential  coalition  crisis.  It  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  either  to 
dampen  fee  political  turmoil  in  the  governing  coalition  or 
to  satisfy  the  nation. 

A  democracy  has  the  capacity  to  purge  itself,  and  Is¬ 
rael  proved  again  last  week  what  a  vigorous  democracy  it 
is.  Some  concerned  Israelis  see  a  danger  now  that  the  out¬ 
side  world,  in  virulent  anti-Semitism,  will  hound  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state  with  boycotts  and  sanctions,  setting  defense 
mechanisms  in  motion  and  interfering  with  the  internal 
corrective  process.  Mr.  Sharon  has  already  played  to 
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this:  The  whole  world  knew  the  Phalangists  carried  out 
fee  attack,  he  said,  and  yet  not  a  word  is  said  against 
them,  only  against  Israel. 

But  fee  sense  of  responsibility  remained.  Yaacov  Kir- 
schen,  in  his  "Dry  Bones"  cartoon  strip  for  The  Jerusa¬ 
lem  Post,  had  his  character  Shuldig  addressing  fee  read¬ 
ers:  “When  terrorists  attacked  from  Syria,  we  blamed 
fee  Syrians.  When  murderous  infiltrators  slipped  in  from 
Lebanon,  we  blamed  fee  Lebanese.  When  P.L.O.  killers 
launched  raids  from  Jordan,  we  blamed  fee  Jordanians. 
When  fedayeen  goons  came  in  from  Egypt,  we  blamed  the 
Egyptians.  But  when  we  send  a  bloodthirsty  gang  into  a 
refugee  camp,  we  blame  everyone  in  the  world  except 
ourselves.  Whether  it  was  omission  or  commission,  we’ve 
got  something  to  atone  for  this  Yom  Kippur.” 

A  prominent  Israeli  journalist  remarked:  “Sharon,  in 
order  to  survive,  has  to  get  rid  of  some  generals.  Begin,  if 
he  wants  to  survive,  has  to  get  rid  of  Sharon.  We,  if  we 
want  to  survive,  have  to  get  rid  of  all  of  them." 


IN  a  world  numbed  by  political  brutality  and  terror, 
images  of  slaughtered  Palestinian  women  and  children 
brought  gasps  of  horror  last  week,  and  profound  conse¬ 
quences.  Lamenting  relatives  and  Red  Cross  workers  in 
the  Sabra  and  Shatila  refugee  camps  near  Beirut  covered 
their  faces  against  the  odor  of  death  as  they-  unearthed 
several  hundred  corpses  and  parts  of  bodies  that  had  been 
bulldozed  into  hasty  graves.  The  Palestinians  were  mas¬ 
sacred  last  weekend  by  Christian  militia  men,  rampaging 
after  fee  bomb  assassination  of  dozens  of  Christian  Maro- 
nite  leaders,  including  Bashir  Gemayel,  Lebanon's  Presi¬ 
dent-elect.  In  the  scramble  to  disclaim  responsibility,  Is¬ 
rael's  highest  authorities  at  first  denied,  but  later  implic¬ 
itly  admitted,  they  bad  known  about  the  killings  for  at 
least  24  hours  without  calling  a  halt.  Israeli  flares  lighted 
the  sky  over  fee  camps  after  the  Maronites  entered 
through  the  Israeli  lines. 

Outraged  Israelis,  including  some  senior  array  officers, 
and  Jewish  notables  abroad  demanded  that  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Menachem  Begin  and  Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
resign.  Thousands  of  Israelis  attended  a  protest  rally  in 
Tel  Aviv  last  night.  Mr.  Sharon  admitted  his  officers  had 
"coordinated”  fee  Maronites’  entry  into  the  camps,  after 
Lebanese  army  regulars  refused  to  go  in  to  search  for  ter¬ 
rorist  suspects.  But  Mr.  Sharon  insisted  the  Israelis  had 
forbidden  the  militia  to  attack  civilians.  And  Mr.  Begin 
asserted,  “Gqyiro  kill  goyim,  and  they  immediately  come 
to  hang  the  Jews.”  In  a  Knesset  debate  stormy  even  for 
Israel,  Shimon  Peres,  the  opposition  Labor  Party  leader, 
said,  “There  is  no  way  to  pass  over  the  heavy  sins  of  the 
Government,  which  did  not  pay  attention  to  the  obvious 
state  of  things;  [made]  grave  mistakes  in  judgment,  clos¬ 
ing  its  ears  to  warnings.”  A  few  of  Mr.  Begin’s  Likud 
coalition  members  angrily  resigned.  But  his  followers  de¬ 
feated  a  proposal  for  an  independent  board  of  inquiry,  48 
to  42.  Later,  as  friends  of  Israel  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  expressed  dismay  at  what  they  saw  as  Mr. 
Begin's  moral  blindness,  the  Prime  Minister  asked  Is¬ 
rael's  Chief  Justice  to  head  an  investigation. 

In  ifhfftmn.  fee  tragedy  galvanized  Moslem  and  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  into  rare  unity  behind  Amin  Gemayel,  Ba¬ 
shir’s  less-oontroversial  older  brother.  Elected  President 
by  the  Parliament  on  Tuesday  and  sworn  in  on  Thursday, 
Amin  Gemayel  ordered  a  military  investigation. 

Arab  League  foreign  ministers  blamed  -the  United 
States  for  Israeli  behavior  and  Egypt  recalled  its  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Israel.  At  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
joined  in  a  Security  Council  condemnation  of  the  “crimi¬ 
nal  massacre.”  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  said  in 
Washington  that  the  United  States  was  “implicated  in  this 
terrible  tragedy”  because  it  had  pulled  out  the  marines 
too  soon  after  fee  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  left 
Beirut  last  month — a  view  that  differed  from  that  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

In  any  event,  and  without  waiting  to  hear  from  Israel, 
President  Reagan  promptly  ordered  1,000  marines  to  re¬ 
join  a  multinational  force  of  French  and  Italian  soldiers, 
to  help  fee  Lebanese  Government  maintain  internal  order 
and  "resume  full  sovereignty  over  its  capital.”  That 
made  it  all  the  more  “essential  that  Israel  withdraw  from 
West  Beirut.”  Mr.  Reagan  said.  After  two  days  of  hesita¬ 
tion  while  they  shipped  south  trucks  loaded  wife  capture d 
weapons,  ammunition  and  P.L.O.  documents,  Israeli 
forces  began  a  departure  schedule  from  the  capital  that 
was  to  be  completed  today. 

Thousands  of  other  Israeli  troops  remained  in  fee  coun¬ 
try,  as  did  more  thousands  of  Syrian  and  P.L.O.  forces; 
United  States  envoy  Philip  C.  Habib,  also  back  in  Beirut, 
will  now  try  to  extricate  them  so  that  Lebanon  can  have  a 
chance  to  breathe  freely.  President  Reagan,  appealing  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Lebanese  to  break  their  cycle  of  tragedy, 
said,  "Children  are  not  avenged  by  the  murder  of  other 
children.” 


Cuomo  Passes  Koch  on  the  Left, 
Faces  Lehrman  for  Governor 


KIEV  YORKERS  will  still  have 
■U  Mayor  Koch  to  kid  around. 
■  v  Less  than  a  year  after  he  won 
a  second  term  at  City  Hall,  Mr.  Koch 
could  not  persuade  voters  to  give  him 
a  big  sendoff.  and  in  a  primary  that 
had  politicians  and  pollsters  scurry- 
:  htg  to-'  justify  their  assumptions, 
Lieut:  Gov.  Mario  ML  Cuomo  last 
-  week  defeated  Him  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  gubernatorial  nomination  by  a 
53  to  47  margin. 

Mr.  Cuomo  credited  his  victory  to 
the  “old  Democratic'  coalition”  of 
labor  unions,  minority  groups  and 
liberals.  Wife  16,000  campaign  work¬ 
ers  getting  due  an  unusually  big  vote 
of  1 2  million,  the  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  ran  virtually  even  on  Mr.  Koch's 
turf,  stayed  dose  In  the  suburbs  and 
triumphed  upstate,  where  he  took  65 
percent  of  fee  vote.  In  all;  Mr.  Cuomo 
won  54  of  fee  state's  62  counties.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  exit  poll,  he  captured 
70  percent  of  the  Italian- American 
i  vote  along  with  the  majority  of  those 
*  describing  themselves  as  liberals 
and  as  conservatives. 

The  rest  of  the  Mayor’s  ticket  fared 
better  than  he  did:  Alfred  B.  DelBel- 
Jo.  the  Westchester  County  Executive 


who  was  Mr.  Koch's  choice  for  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor,  handily  defeated  H. 
Car!  McCall,  the  only  black  running 
for  statewide  office,  although  Mr. 
Cuomo  and  Mr.  McCall  had  traded 
endorsements.  Raymond  F.  Galla¬ 
gher,  an  upstater  the  Mayor  tapped 
for  Comptroller,  edged  two  challeng¬ 
ers.  Democratic  Senator  Daniel  Pat¬ 
rick  Moynlhau  easily  won  renomina¬ 
tion  and  will  face  an  obscure  Brook¬ 
lyn  Assemblywoman,  Florence  M. 
Sullivan,  whose  victory  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican  primary  was  the  second  biggest 
jolt  in  the  balloting. 

There  were  muserous  theories  as 
to  why  Mr.  Koch,  who  led  by  35  points 
in  an  early  survey,  lost  his  first  elec¬ 
tion  in  20  years  to  a  rival  wbo  had 
never  before  won  on  his  own.  Some 
thought  tensions  in  the  Middle  East 
.  may  have  cut  into  the  Jewish  vote  in 
Brooklyn,  a  reputed  Koch  stronghold. 

'  Others  contended  that  voters  in  the 
city  didn’t  want  to  lose  him  as  Mayor. 
Still  others  said  upstate  and  suburban 
residents  never  forgave  the  Mayor's 
disparaging  remarks  in  Playboy 
nmffl'rfiie.  An  uncharacteristically 

somber  Mr.  Koch  offered  no  excuses, 
however.  “Mario  waged  a  good  race. 


as  did  we,”  he  told  supporters  who 
had  gathered  to  hear  a  victory 
speech.  “But  the  people  spoke.’  ’ 

Mr.  Koch  promised  to  do  all  he 
could  to  insure  a  Nov.  2  victory  for 
Mr.  Cuomo  over  Repubican  business¬ 
man  Lewis  E.  Lehrman,  who  spent 
$7.1  million,  20  times  more  than  oppo¬ 
nent  Paul  J.  Curran,  and  defeated  the 
former  prosecutor  by  a  4-to-l  margin. 
The  coming  campaign  is  likely  to  fea¬ 
ture  some  sharp  ideological  differ¬ 
ences:  Mr.  Cuomo  opposes  fee  death 
penalty,  Mr.  Lehrman  favors  it;  Mr. 
Cuomo  favors  spending  for  social 
programs,  Mr.  Lehrman  is  a  supply- 
sider  who  advocates  eight  years  of  in¬ 
come  tax  cuts.  But  as  always  in  New 
York,  fee  election  may  turn  on  the 
kind  of  ethnic  complications  for 
which  fee  state  is  famous.  As  an  Ital¬ 
ian- American,  will  Mr.  Cuomo  be 
able  to  attract  upstate  Italian-Ameri- 
cans  who  norm  silly  vole  Republican? 
And  how  will  Mr.  Lehrman,  a  Jewish 
conservative,  fare  among  the  state's 
numerous  Jewish  voters,  many  of 
whom  are  liberal? 

Pollsters  had  already  begun  their 
work.  In  a  survey  released  two  weeks 
ago,  Gordon  S.  Black  of  Roches  ter. 
the  only  analyst  who  publicly  pre¬ 
dicted  the  race  between  Mr.  Cuomo 
and  Mr.  Koch  would  be  close,  said  a 
one-on-one  contest  between  Mr. 
Cuomo  and  Mr.  Lehrman  would  end 
in  a  virtual  dead  heat- 
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Lieut.  Gov.  Mario  M.  Cuomo  with  his  wife,  Matilda. 
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In  Summary 


British  vl&ions 
Me&l  Briefly  on 
Yfas  Barricades 

With  unemployment  hitting  14  per¬ 
cent,  Britain’s  unions  are  mighty 
angry  hut  their  might  isn’t  what  it 
once  was.  Millions  of  workers,  defy¬ 
ing  new  penalties  for  secondary 
strikes,  staged  walkouts  that  ranged 
from  one  hour  to  ail  day  in  support  of 
pay  demands  by  600.000  nurses  and 
other  Government  health  workers. 

Nearly  all  coal  mines  were  shut, 
along  with  London's  national  newspa¬ 
pers.  Bus  drivers  and  other  munici¬ 
pal  employees  walked  out  in  some 
cities:  so  did  longshoremen  in  South¬ 
ampton  and  Liverpool.  But  television 
and  train  services  were  not  affected 
and  management  spokesmen  belit¬ 
tled  stoppages  in  most  industries  as 
"token." 

Len  Murray,  general  secretary  of 
the  11-million- member  Trades  Union 
Congress  hailed  "a  thunderous  call 
for  justice  and  fair  dealing"  for 
health  workers.  Two-thirds  of  them 
earn  less  than  the  official  "poverty 
wage"  of  $145  a  week  and  some  junior 
nurses  get  only  $80. 

But  Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  who 
broke  a  strike  of  24,000  rail  engineers 
in  July  by  threatening  to  fire  them 
all,  didn't  budge.  No  amount  of  pro¬ 
rest,  she  said  while  an  an  Asian  trade 
promotion  trip,  could  increase  the 
Government's  offer  of  one-year  in¬ 
creases  of  up  to  7i A  percent  for  the 
health  workers.  They  were  asking  12 
percent,  they  said,  to  keep  up  with 
inflation  that  only  recently  has 
dropped  from  double  digits. 

Mrs.  Thatcher’s  aides  have  pointed 
to  falling  inflation  and  interest  rates 
as  indicators  of  better  times  ahead. 
But  output,  aside  from  North  Sea  oil 
and  gas,  was  still  dropping  and  a 
Government  forecast  showed  the 
economy  "bumping  along  the  bot¬ 
tom."  One  insouciant  Thatcher 
minister,  however,  read  14  percent 
unemployment  to  mean  "86  percent 
of  the  people  are  working"  and  politi¬ 
cal  polls  showed  the  Tories,  with  47 
percent,  still  well  ahead.  Labor  had 
37  percent  and  the  Social  Democrat- 
Liberal  alliance,  14. 

Half-Lives  in 
Arms  Control 

President  Reagan  paid  a  toll  on  the 
rocky  road  to  arms  control  last  week, 
jettisoning  a  senior  appointee  under 
threat  of  filibuster  by  Senate  conser¬ 
vatives.  In  what  the  White  House 
thought  was  a  deal  with  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  it  abandoned  Norman 
Terrell,  its  nominee  for  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar¬ 
mament  Agency  in  hopes  of  keeping 
Robert  Grey,  its  choice  for  deputy  di¬ 
rector.  But  three  other  conservative 
Republicans  —  Orrin  Hatch  of  Utah. 
Jeremiah  Denton  of  Alabama  and 
Roger  W.  Jepsen  of  Iowa  —  insisted 
that  even  so,  they  would  oppose  Mr- 
Grey  on  the  Senate  floor.  Mr.  Terrell 
and  Mr.  Grey  have  been  serving  on 
an  acting  basis. 

With  Mr.  Terrell's  way  blocked. 
Senator  Helms  indicated  he  would 
drop  his.  threat  to  spearhead  a 
"lengthy  and  divisive  dehate"  on  the 
verifiability  of  prior  SALT  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Russians  and  on  the 
"basic  assumptions  of  Start."  the 
President’s  own  proposals.  But  last 
week,  allies  of  the  North  Carolina  Re¬ 
publican  denied  there  had  been  a 
deal. 

The  arms  control  agency's  direc¬ 
tor,  Eugene  V,  Rostow,  is  known  as  a 
hawk,  but  Mr.  Helms  had  accused 
Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Terrell  of  heretical 
behavior.  They  tried  “to  downgrade 
or  eliminate  the  verification  func¬ 
tion"  in  the  agency  and  “do  not  de¬ 
serve  the  trust  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,"  the  Senator  asserted.  And  be- 
sides,  they  had  worked  in  the  Carter 
Administration. 

“Verification’’  is  a  word  that 
buzzes  loudly  for  some  conspiracy- 
sensitive  senators.  They  contend  that 
the  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter  Adminis¬ 
trations  covered  up  Soviet  violations 
of  earlier  arms-control  agreements. 
“I’m  for  verification."  Mr.  Rostow 
said  last  week,  "cooperative  meas¬ 
ures  that  include  on-site  inspection, 
fancy  electronic  stuff,  television 
monitors"  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Under 
specific  conditions,  the  Russians 


“have  accepted  the  idea,"  he  noted. 

Some  conservatives  want  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  issue  a  formal  and 
public  condemnation  of  Soviet  shifti¬ 
ness,  enshrining  the  President’s  news 
conference  appraisal  of  Russians  — 
"they  reserve  unto  themselves  the 
right  to  commit  any  crime,  to  lie,  to 
cheat.”  That,  Mr.  Rostow’s  aides 
said,  could  torpedo  any  arms  pact  in 
advance.  It  would  also  be  greeted 
with  a  chores  of  “we  told  you  so’s”  by 
domestic  and  foreign  doubters  of  Mr. 
Reagan’s  dedication  to  arms  control. 

The  Many  Faces 
Of  the  New  China 

What  do  an  oil  rig  and  a  skin  cream 
have  in  common?  Ask  Deng  Xiao¬ 
ping,  who  thinks  both  Western  break¬ 
throughs  are  necessary  for  the  new 
China. 

The  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
became  the  first  American  concern 
to  win  a  contract  to  drill  for  oil  off  the 
Chinese  coast.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Sante  Fe  International  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  drilling  company,  Arco  will 
seek  oil  in  3.500  square  miles  of  the 
South  China  Sea  in  what  it  called 
"probably  the  longest  unexplored  vir¬ 
gin  coastline  in  the  world. " 

China’s  onshore  oil  production  has 
begun  to  fall  and  reached  barely  2 
-  million  barrels  last  year.  With  do¬ 
mestic  demand  relatively  low.  some 
of  that  oil  has  been  sold  to  the  United 
States.  But  a  growing  economy  is  re¬ 
quiring  more  oil,  hence  the  desire  to 
develop  an  offshore  potential  that  the 
Government  estimates  at  between  70 
billion  and  145  billion  barrels  but 
which  Western  experts  put  at  closer 
to  30  billion.  Some  of  the  new  supply 
would  be  sold  for  much-needed  for¬ 
eign  exchange.  In  return  for  a  share 
of  the  profits,  Arco  will  assume  all 
the  financial  risks. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
assuming  some  ideological  risks  in 
introducing  a  domestically  manufac¬ 
tured  moisture  cream  developed  by 
Avon  Products  of  the  United  States. 
Peking  ideologists  say  China  is  open¬ 
ing  up  to  the  capitalist  world  while 
"simultaneously  rejecting  foreign 
decadent  ideas.”  Presumably  the 
cream  is  not  decadent  but,  according 
to  Avon,  "very  useful"  in  Peking's 
dry,  windy  climate.  But  catering  to 
the  masses  has  its  limits.  A  jar  of 
“Love  Fragrance’’  will  cost  the 
equivalent  of  $1.33,  expensive  for  the 
average  worker,  and  no  Avon  lady 
will  call. 

Mideast  Politics 
In  Atomic  Forum 

In  world  politics,  countries  get 
their  revenge  where  they  can.  In 
Vienna  last  week,  Arab  members  of 
the  Internationa]  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  with  the  backing  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  tried  but  failed  to  get  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  expel  Israel 
from  the  Agency.  But  they  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  mustering  a  simple  majority 
to  deny  Israel  credentials  to  attend 
the  Agency’s  annual  conference. 

Whereupon  the  United  States,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  15  other  countries,  with¬ 
drew  its  delegation  in  protest  and 
warned  darkly,  but  somewhat  mys¬ 
teriously.  that  "the  action  of  the 
United  States  could  have  ramifica¬ 
tions  for  the  whole  United  Nations 
system. "  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
United  States  had  walked  out  of  a 
United-Nations  sponsored  conference 
because  of  Israel,  but  with  the  meet¬ 
ing  virtually  at  an  end,  the  action  had 
little  practical  effect. 

More  serious  was  Washington’s 
refusal  to  participate  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Agency’s  Board  of  Governors 
where  important  issues  such  as  Paki¬ 
stan’s  continued  refusal  to  upgrade 
its  atomic  safeguards  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Agency  promotes  and 
monitors  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  It  does  not  deal  with  political 
matters  but  it  is  an  important  instru¬ 
ment  of  Administration  policy  to  halt 
the  spread  of  atomic  arms. 

Kenneth  Davis,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy,  denounced  the  Arab  initia¬ 
tive  and  warned  that  “this  pattern  of 
abusing  the  UJV.  systerm  to  carry  on 
political  vendettas  is  corrosively  dan¬ 
gerous.” 
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In  Washington,  the  Ties  That  Bind  With  Israel  Are  Looser 


Beirut  Killings  May  Lead 
T o  Basic  Mideast  Changes 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


WASHINGTON  —  In  the  violent  and  bewilder¬ 
ing  kaleidoscope  of  the  Middle  East,  moments  oc¬ 
casionally  appear  when  the  political  pieces  are  so 
shaken  that  old  patterns  are  irrevocably  altered, 
paving  the  way  for  new  and  unpredictable  trends. 
The  Beirut  massacre  of  Palestinian  civilians, 
coming  after  the  long  and  controversial  Israeli 
seigeof  Beirut,  may  be  one  of  these  events. 

Politicians  and  specialists  sense  a  turning  point 
like  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1967,  which  set  in  mo* 
tion  the  diplomatic  search  for  an  Arab-Israeli  set¬ 
tlement  based  on  the  formula  of  land  for  peace; 
like  the  1974  Arab  League  decision  that  limited  di¬ 
plomacy  by  making  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or¬ 
ganization  exclusive  negotiators  cm  the  Palestin¬ 
ian  issue,  and  like  Anwar  Sadat's  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  which  opened  the  way  to  Camp  David  and 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty.  Israel’s  thrust 
into  Beirut  may  be  remembered  as  the  high-water 
mark  of  its  drive  to  destroy  the  P.L.O.,  and  as  a 
moment  when  the  Palestinian  cause  gained  im¬ 
portant  new  sympathy. 

President  Reagan  conveyed  the  sense  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  new  shift.  Aghast  at  early  reports  of  the  kill¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Reagan  commented  that  Israel  no 
longer  seemed  the  David  of  the  Middle  East,  but 
rather  the  Goliath.  And  31  pro-Israeli  Congress¬ 
man  wrote  to  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
warning  that  refusal  to  authorize  an  investigation 
of  the  Beirut  killings  would  have  “very  grave  con¬ 
sequences"  for  American — Israeli  relations.  The 
unspoken  assumption  was  that  the  Begin  Govern¬ 
ment  bad  squandered  some  of  the  moral  capital 
that  Israel  had  so  often  drawn  upon  to  rally  Con¬ 
gress  to  defend  it  from  Administration  pressures 
and  to  oppose  American  arms  sales  to  the  Arabs. 
As  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  the  North  Carolina  Re¬ 


publican.  put  it,  "Begin’s  done  the  impossible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  —  he’s  almost 
made  Yasir  Arafat  look  palatable.” 

For  Mr.  Begin,  however,  the  greatest  immedi¬ 
ate  cost  was  probably  the  shift  in  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  mood.  The  President,  while  personally  de¬ 
fending  Israel,  had  left  Middle  East  diplomacy  to 
others  during  his  first  18  months.  But  now  lie  has 
openly  diverged  from  Israel,  taking  the  offensive 
with  his  own  peace  outline  and  proclaiming  his 
differences  by  calling  for  a  freeze  in  West  Bank 
settlements  and  for  West  Bank  links  to  Jordan. 
Angered  by  Israel’s  military  takeover  of  West 
Beirut,  he  announced  the  return  of  American  ma¬ 
rines  to  Lebanon  without  seeking  Israel’s  prior  ac¬ 
quiescence.  He  thus  demonstrated  his  refusal  to 
be  blocked  by  Mr.  Begin  as  he  presses  forward 
with  his  own  vision  of  an  Arab-Israeli  settlement. 

Reagan  on  the  Offensive 

“If  the  Israelis  bad  the  intention  of  imposing  a 
quisling  government  in  Lebanon,  disrupting 
American  relations  with  moderate  Arabs,  or 
blocking  the  President’s  peace  initiative  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  look  helpless  when  they  went  into 
West  Beirut,  it  has  really  backfired,’’  said  a  sen¬ 
ior  official.  “The  Begin  Government,  the  Begin 
approach  and  the  hubris  of  Sharon  have  been  dis¬ 
credited.  The  consequence  has  been  an  American 
President  distancing  himself  further  from  Israeli 
policy."  Rarely  has  an  American  President  had 
more  potential  backing  and  leeway  for  putting 
pressure  on  Israel.  Jewish  lobbyists  are  taking 
issue  with  Jerusalem  as  never  before.  In  Con¬ 
gress,  there  is  talk  of  suspending  weapons  deliv¬ 
eries  to  Israel  or  even  using  the  marines  to  nudge 
Israeli  forces  out  of  Lebanon.  Many  members 
make  no  secret  of  their  wish  to  see  the  Begin  Gov¬ 
ernment  replaced.  Such  longtime  friends  of  Israel 
as  Representative  Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New 


■  York  assessed  the  mood  of  disapproval  and  disen¬ 
chantment  with  Israel  as  “the  worst  in  20  years.” 

But  Mr.  Reagan  is  limited  by  Mr.  Begm’s  in¬ 
transigence  and  by  the  White  House’s  sensitivity 
.  to  die  precarious  political  mood  in  Israel  and  at 
home.  The  President .  has  made  dear  that  he 
would  like  to  see  Israeli  forces  removed  bom 
Lebanon  entirely  (along  with  a  Syrian  and  P.L.O. 
withdrawal).  His  .  aides  add  that  he  would  wel¬ 
come  conciliatory  Israeli  gestures  in  Lebandn  and 
the  West  Bank  to  bet p  draw  Jordan’s  King  Hus¬ 
sein  and  other  Arab  moderates  into  negotiations. 
But  he  cannot  impose  these  objectives  oh  israd, 
although  the  White  House  has  an  arsenal  of  poten¬ 
tial  pressure  tactics.'  Since  early  summer;  it  has 
delayed  notification  to  Congress  on  the  sale  of  75 
F-I6  jets  for  delivery  in  1984:  it  has  declined  to 
push  for  approval  of- earlier  requests  to  increase 
aid  to  Israel  in  1383,  thus  allowing  1982  levels  to  be 
continued.  It  could  break  with  Israel  on  United 
Natrons  votes  or  even  he  more  flexible  in  inter¬ 
preting  its  own  terms  for  tafiang-with  the  P.L.O: 
But  the  President  is  not  ready  for  such  penalties. 
He  even  Smocks  down  suggestions  that  he  would 
welcomes  shift  in  the  Israeli  Government. . 

On  advice  from  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz  and  others,  Mr.  Reagan  has  decided  to 
avoid  dramatic  pressure  tactics  for  fear  Mr. 
Begin  would  react  sharply  and  turn  them  around 
to  rally  his  people  and  American  Jewish  support¬ 
ers,  thus  shattering  support  for  Reagan  Middle 
East  policy.  ’The  worst  diplomacy  would  be 
gratuitously  to  offend  everybody  in  Israel  by  get¬ 
ting  into  their  internal  affairs,”  Vice  President 
George  Bush  said. 

Nonetheless,  the  Administration  has  subtly 
placed  the  qitire  American-Israeii  relationship  in 
the  balance  by  warning  that  if  Mr.  Begin  contin¬ 
ues  to  act  unilaterally,  he  will  find  himself  alone, 
without  American  support.  That  could  undermine 
him  at  home  ;  the  Beirut  massacre,  and  indeed  the 
Lebanon  war,  are  seen  as  having  generated  a  pro¬ 
found  re-examination  in  Israel,  which  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  reinforced  by  candid  policy  differences  with 
.  Washington  than  by  resort  to  crude  pressure.  Mo- 
reoever,  it  suits  a  Republican  President  in  an 
election  year  to  have  the  most  vigorous  public 
warnings  to  an  Israeli  Prime  Minister  conveyed 
by  a  Congressional  group  that  includes  just  six 
Republicans  and  25  Democrats. 
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Can  GemayeVs  Voice  for  Moderation  Prompt  a  Chorus? 


By  COUN  CAMPBELL 


BEIRUT,  Lebanon  —  Amin  Gemayel  was 
sworn  in  as  President  last  week  and  embarked  on 
Lebanon's  desperate  version  of  a  presidential 
honeymoon.  He  was  riding  the  crest  of  near-uni¬ 
versal  agreement  that  after  the  assassination  of 
his  brother.  President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel,  the 
new  President’s  survival  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

But  some  Lebanese  are  already  wondering  if 
Mr.  Gemayel  hag  the  plans  and  talents  to  rebuild 
their  small,  weak,  militarily  occupied  country. 
His  brother  was  the  ruthless  leader  of  his  own 
Phaiangist  militia  and  of  the  “Lebanese  Forces" 
which  brought  together  all  right-wing  Christian 
militia  forces.  Bashir  was  dose  to  the  Israelis,  a 
bitter  foe  of  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  and  a  dedi¬ 
cated  warrior  for  Maronite  Christian  interests  in 
the  surrounding  “Arab  sea.” 

But  even  Bashir,  with  the  blood  of  rival  Mano- 
nites  as  well  as  Palestinians  and  Moslem  and  left¬ 
ist  Lebanese  on  his  hands,  proclaimed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  election  last  month  that  he  would  be 
President  of  all  Lebanon,  where  the  majority  is  in¬ 
dubitably  Moslem.  In  the  three  weeks  between  his 
election  and  his  murder  he  managed  to  persuade 
many  Moslem  leaders,  notably  the  former  prime 
minister,  Saeb  Saiam,  leader  of  West  Beirut’s 
mainstream  Mosiezn  politicians,  to  accept  the 
Phaiangist  victory  lor  die  sake  of  Lebanon. 

Amin  Gemayel  has  followed  the  same  course 
and  with  far  more  success.  Most  Lebanese  fac¬ 
tions,  from  Phalangists  to  Communists  to  the 
Sunni  Moslems  of  the  north,  have  rallied  around 
his  person  and  program.  He  is  a  traditional  Leba¬ 
nese  politician,  full  of  grand  words  and  compro¬ 
mises,  Amin  is  considered  less  "pure"  than  his 
militant  brother,  more  sophisticated  and  more 
humane.  But  questions  are  already  being  raised 
privately  as  tc  whether  he  can  make  Lebanon  in¬ 
dependent  and  peaceful  again.  His  program,  sub- ' 
scribed  to  by  most  Lebanese  factions,  calls  for  Is¬ 
raeli  and  Syrian  troops  to  withdraw,  along  with 
thousands  of  Palestinian  guerrillas,  for  building  a 
national  army  at  least  capable  of  securing  the 
country  against  internal  violence,  and  for  dis¬ 
banding  and  disarming  the  many  private  militias. 

The  new  President  also  has  called  for  “collet- 


Lebanon’s 
Doubters 
Are  Many, 
And  Armed 

tive"  leadership — with  Moslems  and  presumably 
leftists  participating  —  and  for  mamtanring 
democracy.  He  has  touched  all  the  chords  of 
Lebanese  moderation.  Different  creeds  can  live 
together,  he  said.  Lebanon  is  special;  the  years  of 
violence  would  end,  if  only  the  foreign  troops 
would  leave.  The  themes  have  been  widely  echoed 
by  the  politicians  who  have  thronged  to  Mr. 
Gemayel 's  support,  eliciting  high  hopes  among 
many  Lebanese  and  foreign  observers.  They  have 
also  elicited  cynicism. 

Is  this  Lebanon  as  usual,  people  ask?  The  Leba¬ 
non  that  could  not  control  the  Palestinian  guerril¬ 
las  who  moved  their  primary  military  base  here 
more  than  a  decade  ago?  The  Lebanon  that  al¬ 
lowed  armed  militias  to  grow  up,  that  mnptf  jn 
Syrian  troops  to  gain  control  over  a  civil  war,  and 
later  allowed  the  Syrians  to  protect  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization?  The  Lebanon  that  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  P.L.O.  from  raiding  Israel 
from  Lebanese  territory?  The  country  which 
could  not  stop  Maj.  Saad  Haddad,  a  Lebanese  offi¬ 
cer.  from  setting  up  an  Israeli-sponsored  enclave 
on  the  southern  border,  or  keep  Israel  from  pursu¬ 
ing  the  P.L.O.  into  southern  Lebanon  in  1978  and 
from  marching  on  Beirut  this  year?  As 
Tueni,  former  Lebanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  writes  in  Foreign  Affairs  quarter¬ 
ly.  Lebanon’s  government  represented  legitimacy 
without  authority. 

Yet  many  Lebanese  Intensely  want  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  while  giving  traditional  power  wwhmf  their 


due,  to  create  a  strong  central  authority  backed 
by  a  revived  army.  Bashir  Gemayel  had  the  same 
goals;  but  it  was  never  dear  that  he  could  realize 
it,  despite  Ms  popularity  with  the  ReagarrAdmin- 
fetratton,  his  Phaiangist  followers  and  IsraaL 

The  new  President  has  Ms  own  talents  and  li¬ 
abilities.  He  is  expected,  for  a  while  anyway,  to  be 
astnmgleadermacouxftrywbereMaronitepreri- 
dents  have  usually  been  contort  to  wheel  and  deal 
in  combination’  with  the  Sunni.  Moslem  Prime 
Minister  and  Shiite  Speaker  of  the  House  allotted 
by  the  unwritten  “national  compact”  of  1943.  Al¬ 
ready,  Mr.  Gemayel  has  insisted  on  taking  charge 
of  the  multmatkmal  force  of  American,  French 
and  Italian  troops  sent  back  to  Beirut  last  week. 
PMfip  C.  Habib,  the  American  special  envoy,  will 
help  Mm  realize  the  desire  of  Lebanese  to  get  all 
foreign  forces  out. 

Ranking  Lebanese  and  American  diplomats  be¬ 
lieve  that  Syria  sincerely  wants  to  pull  its  troops 
out  of  Lebanon,  if  it  cando  so  with the  appearance 
of  honor.  The  new -President  is  far  less  unpopular 
with  the  P.L.O.  and  with  Syrian  president  Hafez 
al-Assad  chan  his  brother  was.  President  Assad 
-rejected  Bashir's  election  as  unacceptable;  he  - 
congratulated  Amin.  By  contrast.  Prime  Minister 

Menachem  Bcgin’s  congratulations  to  Amin 
strode  Lebanese  as  less  cordial  than  Ms  note  to 
Bashir.  If  Mr.  Begin  and  Ms  Government  insist  on 
a  peace  treaty  to  reclaim  the  political  disasters  of 
the  Lebanese  campaign,  they  may  find  dealing 

with  Amiq  ifjffjriijt 

The  new  President's  challenges  are  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  His  Government  does  not  control  Beirut, 
much  less  the  rest  of  Lebanon.  Syrian  and  Israeli 
intentions  remain  hard  to  assess  demote  protesta¬ 
tions  by  both  that  they  have  no  designs  on  Leba-  . 
nese  territory.  Partition  is  always  a  possiblity. 
Racking  offitials  of  the  P.L.O!  including  Falah  of¬ 
ficials  oorminally  foyal  to  Yasir  Arafat  have  said  , 
Lebanon  most  remain  a  battleground,  especially 
afterthemassacrebyright-wrag  Christians  at  the 
Palestinian  camps  of  Sabra  audShatila.  The 
Christian  militiamen  who  attacked  the  canwj*  had 
the  approval  of  large  numbers  rf 
who  said  tbey  should  have  killed  even  'more 
women  and  children  la  the  breeding  ground  of  ter- 
rarism.  These  soldiers  may  be  beyond  Mr/ 

rmwawill.  ■■  ■*  I _ _ _ _  ,  . 
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Not  Surely 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


BONN — A  “new  era”  Is  supposed  to  be  dawning  in 
West  Germany  as  13  years  of  Social  Democratic  rale 
come  to  ah  end  and  Helmut  Kobl  and  his  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  exiled  for  so  long  in  the  opposition,  stitch  to¬ 
gether  the  coalition  that  could  bring  them  to  power  this 
week  an  a  .parliamentary  vote  against  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt. 

Lotikfeg  back  over  the  past  three  decades,  columnists 
and  headline  writers  have  understandably  parsed  out  the 
era  of  Konrad  Adenauer  under  the  Christian  Democrats 
and  the  era  of  WiBy  Brandt  and  Helmut  Schmidt  under 
the  Social  Democrats.  Bat,  far  the  moment,  there  seems 
to  be  some  reluctance  to  talk  of  the  era  of  Helmut  KobL 

One  source  of  this  uncertainty  is  that  Mr.  Kohl's 
elevation  to  the  chancellorship  on  a  so-called  “construc¬ 
tive  no-confidence  vote”  in  the  Bundestag  this  Friday  is 
not  yet  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  wrenching  decision  by 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher,  chairman  of  the  liberal  Free 
Democrat  Party,  to  abandon  Mr.  Schmidt’s  cabinet  and  to 
sign  up  with  Mr.  Kohl  has  splintered  the  little  party  into 
embittered  camps.  Mr.  Kobl  needs  a  minimum  of  23  of  the 
Free  Democrats’  53  votes  to  become  chancellor,  assum¬ 
ing  there  is  no  slippage  from  the  ranks  of  his  own  party  or 
its  fiiww  Bavarian  organization  on  the  secret  ballot.  But  j 
local  elections  today  in  Hesse  state  could  sharpen  the  dis¬ 
array  and  despcmdesx^  among  the  Free  Democrats. 

..  1  .  Mr.  Genscfier'fi  already  under  fire  for  what  one  party 
left-winger  denounced  as  “a  putsch  from  above”  —  the 
-hasty  decision  tojoin  tbe  conservative  Christian  Demo¬ 
crats  and  abandon  the  still-popular  Mr.  Schmidt.  If  the 
Free  Democrats  founder  today  in  Hesse  and  win  no  seats 
in  the  state  legislature,  Mr.  Genscher’s  position  could  be¬ 
come  untenalde  within  bis  own  party. 

If  the  bulky,  affable  Mr.  Kohl  is  named  chancellor  by 
the  Bundestag  next  week,  he  still  needs  a  credible  Free 
Democrat  Party  hi  his  government  if  this  is,  indeed,  to  be¬ 
come  Ms  era.  For,  just  as  Mr.  Schmidt  used  the  centrist 
.  Free  Democrats  to  domesticate  the  left  wing  of  his  Social 
Democrats,  Mr.  Kohl  will  need  the  small  swing  party  to 
keep  rival  Christian  Democratic  barons  under  control. 

First  among  these  is  Franz  Josef  Strauss,  the  wise¬ 
cracking  and  savvy  leader  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
the  Bavarian  sister  party.  “It  makes  no  difference  tome 
who’s  chancellor  under  me,”  Mr.  Strauss  rqwrtecfly 

quipped  recently,  underlining  his  low  regard  for  Mr.  Kohl. 

Mr.  Strauss  would  like  to  be  foreign  minister  if  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrats  can  win  an  absolute  majority  in  the  Bun- 
elections  which  Mr.  Kohl  has  promised  to  hold  in 


Content  to  remain  in  his  Bavarian  redoubt  until  then, 
Mr.  Strauss  has,  however,  attempted  to  impose  his  own 
for  the  key  position  of  interior  minister  oo  Mr. 
KohL  Mr.  Strauss'  candidate  is  Friedrich  Zimmerman, 
Ms  Bonn  representative,  whose  career  is  tainted  by  sev¬ 
eral  scandals  and  a  perjury  conviction  in  1960.  A  zealous 
right-winger  like  bis  boss,  Mr.  Zimmerman  cookl  be  ex- 
pectedto  take  a  hard  line  on  such  questions  as  suspected 
Communists  in  the  civil  service,  the  treatment  of  foreign 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  moves  to  deploy 


The  most  striking  facet  of  the  rest  of  the  emerging 
KcftI  twm  is  its  continuity  with  the  Schmidt  years.  With 
Mr.  Genscher  promised  the  foreign  affairs  job  he  held 
under  Mr.  Schmidt,  there  will  probably  be  no  bold  initia- 
tives  abroad,  though  Mr.  Kohl  feels  that  ties  with  the 
rnfrpd  states  must  be  strengthened.  A  Kohl  government 
will  beless  tempted  to  stake  out  a  position  of  equidistance 
between  Moscow  and  Washington,  but  it  will  not  undo 
West  German  participation  lathe  Soviet  gas  pipeline.  The 
probable  appointment  of  Rainer  Bared,  a  pragmatic, 
moderate,  to  the  sensitive  cabinet  job  that  handles  ties 
with  East  Germany  suggests  that  relations  will  continue 
to  be  civilized,  if  somewhat  frosty. 

The  tlsead  of  continuity  is  already  discernible 
in  economic  policy.  A  sometime  rival  for  the  ehanceflor’s 
fob,  Ge shard  Stoltanberg,  the  cool,  silver-haired  Premier 
of  SdbteswigBotetein.  is  enacted  to  make  cuts  in  gener¬ 
ous  unemployment  payments  and  some  social  security 
benefits,  but  the  dismantling  of  a  welfare  state  that 
reaches  back  to  Bismarck  fa  not  an  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  agenda.  Already,  as  he  confronts  a  possible  budget 
deficit  of  <20  button,  Mr.  Stoltenbefg  is  considering  a  tax 
on  Ugh  faOTBg  groups  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  the 
Free  Democrats  quit  the  Schmidt  cabinet. 

The  52-year-old  Mr.  Kohl,  who  has  never  shed  a  tinge 
of  provincialism,  appears  as  a  conciliator,  not  an  innova¬ 
tor,  is  his  uneasy  three-party  coalition.  He  is  a  man  at 
jwqte  with  himself,  representing  a  generation  of  Germans 
that  is  less  freighted  than  its  elders  by  (he  memories  of 
Hitler.  His  middle-of-the-road  opinions  give  way  at  times 
to  a  homespun  patriotism  that  seems  to  go  down  well  on 
the  stump.  His  political  strength  lies  in  Ms  command  of  a 
loyal  party  apparatus.  As  its  candidate,  he  almost  beat 
Mr.  ffrhrwftrtt  far  chancellor  in  the  1978  elections,  and  he 
the  ndmaatkai  to  Mr.  Stxanss  in  1980- 

Unlflos  many  Germans,  Mr.  Kohl  speaks  no  foreign 
languages,  which  will  handicap  him  at  European  and 
American  summits.  And  in  Bonn,  if  be  is- not  careful,  he- 
may  policy  run  by  Mr.  Suritenbezg,  tivO 

rights  matters  dictated  from  Bavaria,  and  foreign  policy 

in  the  hands  irf  Mr.  Genscher  — or  Mr.  Strauss.  A  tenta¬ 
tive  beginning  for  the  Kohl  era. 


On  a  Visit  Last  Week,  Mrs.  Thatcher  Held  Off  Chinese. Designs  on  a  British  Colony 


Peking  Is  Ready  to  Negotiate 

But  Hong  Kong  Is  Still  Jittery 


By  STEVE  LOHR 

HONG  KONG  —  For  more  than  three  decades,  Hong 
Kong  has  been  Carina's  compromise  with  reality.  The 
British  colony  is  a  vestige  of  19th  century  Western  imperi¬ 
alism.  evoking  memories  of  opium  wars  and  China’s  hn- 
mfHnrina  at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Since  tt  came  to 
power  in  190,  the  Communist  regime  has  always  had  the 
option  of  snatching  control  of  Hong  Kong,  which  is  de¬ 
fenseless  and  dependent  on  China  for  half  its  food  and 
most  of  its  water. 

Yet,  despite  its  internal  shifts  of  leadership  and  ideol¬ 
ogy  over  the  years,  China  has  chosen  to  leave  Hong  Kong 
alone  because  it  has  served  its  interests  to  do  so.  Hong 
Kong  is  the  economic  gateway  to  China,  a  source  of  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  investment  and  technology.  In  addition, 
Hong  Kong  has  been  a  social  safety  valve  for  China,  ab¬ 
sorbing  refugees  from  the  Communist  system  at  the  cur¬ 


rent  rate  of  more  than  65,000a  year. 

Last  week,  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  met  with  Chinese  leadexa  in  Pelting  to  try  to  per¬ 
suade  them  that  for  the  economic  benefits  to  continue. 
Hang  Kong  must  remain  under  British  control.  After  Chi¬ 
nese  Prime  Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  reasserted  Peking's 
claims,  the  two  sides  agreed  to  begin  “intense  negotia¬ 
tions”  immediately  with  the  “common  aim”  of  maintain¬ 
ing  stability  and  prosperity,  according  to  Mrs.  Thatcher 
who  arrives  in  Hong  King  today. 

To  save  face,  China  can  claim  titular  sovereignty  and 
even  fly  its  flag  over  the  capitalist  city-state,  British  dip¬ 
lomats  say.  But  for  the  foreseeable  future,  they  contend 
Britain  must  na  Hong  Kong  to  prevent  a  massive  flight  of 
people  and  capital  This  view  is  shared  by  most  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  who  constitute  99  percent  of  the  5 2 
million  residents.  The  British  symbolize  the  existing 
order  and  their  presence  is  necessary  to  maintain  confi¬ 
dence.  Without  confMnace,  the  cotery’s  currently  dy¬ 


namic  economy  would  wilt. 

“The  people  in  Hoag  Kong  are  very  worried,”  Joseph 
Cheng,  a  political  scientist  at  the  Chinese  University  of 
Hang  Kong,  reported.  “It  is  absolutely  essential  that  a 
British  administration  be  retained,  probably  for  a  decade 
or  more.” 

At  first  glance,  the  reason  for  the  deep  concern  over 
Hong  Kong's  future  seems  distant:  Britain's  89-year  lease 
from  China  on  the  so-called  New  Territories,  representing 
90  percent  of  the  colony’s  land,  expires  in  1907.  But  many 
commercial  mortgages  and  other  business  contracts  run 
for  15  years  and  after  the  July  1  anniversary  of  the  lease, 
tensions  rose  noticeably.  Business  dedstans  in  Hong  Kong 
are  being  delayed  because  of  the  uncertainty  over  what 
China  plans  to  do. 

Last  week,  Chinese  officials  reiterated  the  rather 
vague  position  they  have  taken  in  recent  months.  rw«a. 
they  say,  wflj  reassert  its  sovereignty  over  Hang  Kong 
but,  they  insist,  the  prosperity  and  social  system  of  the 
city-state  will  not  be  affected.  Such  fuzzy  assurances  have 
given  little  comfort. 

The  worry  is  that  China  will  try  to  negotiate  far  some 
type  of  Joint  administration  of  Hong  Kong.  “That  would  be 
disastrous,”  says  Jimmy  D.  McGregor,  Director  of  the 
Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce.  “But  I  fear 
that  is  what  Peking  has  in  mind.’' 

Last  month,  anxiety  increased  that  Hong  Kong’s  gov¬ 
ernment  might  fall  under  Chinese  sway  in  the  wake  of  two 
controversial  sales  of  land  by  the  Government  to  Chinese- 
controlled  firms.  In  one,  the  Bank  of  Qrin*1  bought  land  in 
the  downtown  area  for  a  bdow-market  price.  Peking  had 
intended  the  move  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  Hong 
Kong's  future.  Instead,  it  was  viewed  as  acquiescence  by 
the  Hong  Kong  Government.  After  the  deal  was  an¬ 
nounced,  stock  prices  on  the  local  exchange  plummeted, 
indicating  how  nervous  the  mood  is. 

The  London- Paring  negotiations,  which  may  last  a 
year  or  more,  will  be  delicate.  If  China  feels  it  has  to 
choose  between  national  dignity  and  economic  benefit, 
then  “it  will  undoubtedly  choose  national  dignity,”  a  Brit¬ 
ish  diplomat  predicted. 

The  solution  that  seems  palatable  to  China  and  likely 
to  have  the  least  negative  effect  on  the  economy  would  be 
granting  sovereignty  to  China,  maintaining  British  ad¬ 
ministration  for  some  lengthy  but  unspecified  period,  and 
scrapping  the  lease  with  its  1997  fuse.  Unless  It  appears 
that  negotiations  are  leading  toward  such  a  settlement  in 
the  next  year  or  two,  the  Hong  Kong  economy  will  suffer, 
business  and  Government  officials  predict. 

Such  a  solution  should  logically  emerge  from  prag¬ 
matic  considerations,  given  the  strong  economic  interde¬ 
pendence  between  China  and  Hong  Kang.  For  example, 
China  gets  40  percent  of  its  total  foreign  exchange  earn¬ 
ings  from  sales  to  and  financial  remittances  from  Hong 
Kong.  The  colony’s  entrepreneurs  are  the  principal  inves¬ 
tors  in  China’s  special  economic  zones — enclaves  of  free- 
enterprise  and  foreign  investment  on  which  it  is  depend¬ 
ing  to  help  create  employment  and  economic  dewdop- 
menL  If  China  is  to  industrialize,  it  needs  a  thriving,  capi¬ 
talist  Hong  Kong  as  a  conduit  for  technology,  know-how 

and  money  from  abroad. 

China  itself  has  a  few  billion  dollars  worth  of  direct  in¬ 
vestments  in  Hong  Kong,  ranging  from  banks  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  trading  firms  and  tailors.  For  its  part, 
Hong  Kong  has  benefited  greatly  from  its  proximity  to 
China,  particularly  in  recent  years  as  China  has  opened 
up  more  to  the  West  and  to  foreign  business.  Since  1971, 
Hong  Kang’s  economy  has  posted  real  growth  of  162  per¬ 
cent. 

The  links  of  mutual  economic  dependency  have  been 
increasing  of  late.  Last  month,  for  instance,  Peking  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  for  a  nuclear  power  plant  to  be  built 
jointly  by  a  major  Chinese  utility  and  Hong  Kong's  China 
Light  and  Power  Company.  At  an  estimated  cost  of  $4  bil¬ 
lion,  the  giant  plant  in  the  Shenzhen  special  economic 
zone  north  of  Bong  Kong  will  be  the  largest  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  project  in  China  to  date. 

Deng  Xiaoping,  who  runs  China  now,  has  employed  a 
dictum  to  reflect  the  current  economic  pragmatism  in  Pe¬ 
king:  “It  doesn’t  matter  if  a  cat  is  black  or  white  so  long 
as  it  catches  mice.”  Hong  Kong  catches  mice,  which  is 
why  China  is  likely  to  be  inclined  to  find  some  face-saving 
way  to  leave  it  alone. 


After  Four  Decades  of  Socialism ,  Sweden  Is  Still  Very  Capitalist 


Palme’s  Victory  Could  Make 
‘Middle  Way’  Just  a  Memory 


By  R.W.  APPLE 

STOCKHOLM  —  On  Sept.  13,  just  a  week  before  the 
Swedish  elections,  a  man  called  Marcus  Wallenberg  died 
at  the  age  of  82,  Be  had  been  the  dominant  figure  in  this 
country’s  commercial  life,  with  interests  in  batiks,  hotels 
and  Industry,  inctading  Saab,  the  car  nuunfecturer,  SKF, 
the  ball-bearing  maker,  Electrolux,  Ericsson,  the  tele- 
enm  mantaafkms  giant,  and  Atlas  Copco,  the  Qpoimaher. 

Mr.  Wallenberg  had  put  together  iris  empire  in  a 
country  governed  (foring  his  most  active  yean  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  Party.  He  accommodated  himself  to  the 
welfare  state,  to  powerful  trade  unions  and  to  Sweden's 
left-wing  reparation  abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  creators  of 
what  the  journalist  Marquis  Childs  later  christened  “The 
Middle  Way” — the  socialism  carried  on  in  Sweden  from 
1932  to  1976  without  much  nationalization.  Corporations 

paid  high  taxes  to  help  finance  welfare  programs  aid  they 
had  to  reckon  with  the  power  of  the  trade-union  confedera¬ 
tion.  But  ownership  was  left  to  the  hands  of  the  capitalists, 
and  relatively  few  of  them  at  that. 

Italy,  Germany  and  France,  which  had  mostly  right- 
wing  governments  during  the  same  period,  have  more 
state-owned  industries  than  Sweden.  Sweden's  private 
sector  is,  in  feet,  almost  as  large  as  America’s  and  it  has 
relatively  few  stockholders.  According  to  a  recent  study, 
89  percent  of  Swedish  households  own  not  so  much  as  a 
single  share  while  a  little  over  1  percent  of  the  households 
control  three-quarters  of  all  the  nation's  stocks. 

Now,  despite  a  multi-million  dollar  campaign  against 
him  by  businessmen,  which  Mr.  Wallenberg  did  not  jodn, 
Olof  Palme,  the  55-year-old  Social  Democratic  leader,  has 
been  returned  to  office  as  Prime  Minister  on  a  platform 
tHnt  promises  to  change  the  system  through  a  scheme  to 
use  what  are  known  as  employee  or  wage-earner  fends  to 
finance  the  partial  and  indirect  nationalization  of  most 
Swedish  industries. 

It  is  dear  that  Mr.  Wallenberg’s  influence  will  be 
missed  as  Swedish  businessmen,  on  the  defensive,  try  to 
come  to  terms  not  only  with  the  funds  Issue  but  also  with 

Mr.  Palme’s  determination  to  resist  the  formula  advo¬ 
cated  elsewhere  in  Scandinavia  for  dealing  with  the  cur- 
rati  global  recession:  a  modifed  form  of  the  Thatcher/ 
p  pagan  tactic  of  cutting  welfare  benefits  and  deflating 
the  economy.  Although  hoping,  through  close  cooperation 
with  the  trade  unions,  to  avoid  trig  wage  increases  and 
thus  a  new  round  of  inflation,  the  Prime  Minister-elect  is 
determined  to  pour  Government  funds  into  job-creating 

Industries  and  even  to  Increase  taxes  for  that  purpose. 

Paradoxically,  the  Swedish  Socialists  under  Mr. 
Palme,  perhaps  the  most  rigorously  left-wing  of  Western 
Europe’s  Socialist  parties,  have  assigned  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket,  the  heart  of  capitalism,  a  central  role  in  their  plan  to 


break  up  private  dominance  in  the 
business  world.  The  transition  to  col-  PypllfL 
lective  ownership  is  to  be  brought 
about  through  open  purchases  on  the 
Stockholm  exchange  or  through  di¬ 
rect  offers  to  unlisted  companies.  , 

The  money  would  be  raised  through  - 

new  payroll  and  excess-profits  taxes. 

“There  would  be  no  overnight 
compulsory  socialization  as  in  . 

France,"  says  Hans  L.  Zetterberg, 
one  of  Sweden’s  leading  political 
scientists.  "Nor  would  there  be  a  cen- 
trai  agency  for  state-held  shares  as  in 
France,  but  rather  several  regionally  •„  •  - 

-based  funds.  ’*  ’ : 

In  that  sense,  what  Mr.  Palme  is  .  -  • 

advocating  is  evolutionary  rather  .  . 
than  revolutionary.  And  despite  the  -a 

shrill  tone  of  much  of  the  anti-fund 
campaign  conducted  by  Swedish  "*■'  ■  Mr' 
business,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Jpr 

Mr.  Palme  has  any  intention  of  in-  .  * .  jmt 

stalling  an  Eastern  European  politi-  'MF 

cal  or  social  system  in  Sweden.  -jag  ' 

Some  of  the  asperity  of  the  bust-  ’  ■’  $ 

ness  campaign  and  some  of  the  public 

fears  may  stem  from  confusion  over  l&aKrr & •'i i-  - 
exactly  what  the  funds  entail.  How  •.  faSSfe} 

much  would  they  control  and  how  W''*1*' 
soon,  far  example?  One  of  Mr. 

Palme's  closest  advisers  said  before 
the  election  that  they  would  hold  a  '  "  ~ 

majority  of  shares  In  major  busi¬ 
nesses  within  four  or  five  years.  The 
next  day,  Mr.  Palme  said  that  by  the 
1990's,  10  to  15  per  cent  of  shares 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  funds. 

Who  would  control  them?  The  trade  unions  want  their  own 
representatives  to  be  guaranteed  places  on  the  governing 
boards,  but  Mr.  Palme  wants  general  elections  to  choose 
special  bodies  that  would  appoint  boards  for  collectively 
owned  companies. 

These  issues  will  have  to  be  sorted  out  over  the  next 
three  years,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  details  will  be 
the  principal  subject  of  the  1985  elections.  How  the  Social 
Democrats  fare  then,  however,  will  probably  depend 
more  on  their  short-term  management  of  the  economy. 

The  coalition  of  two  non-socialist  parties,  the  Liberals  and 
the  Centrists,  lost  this  time  not  because  of  the  popularity 
of  the  funds  (a  majority  of  the  electorate  in  fact  opposes 
them,  according  to  the  polls)  but  because  of  the  public 
conviction  that  the  non-socialists  had  missed  their  great 
chance  to  turn  the  economy  around . 


'T;.m 


UnUed  Pita  InranatfaBal 


Olof  Palme,  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden. 


Mr.  Palme  begins  with  the  comforting  knowledge 
that  his  party  is  in  harmony  with  the  electorate  in  arguing 
that  the  welfare  system  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 
The  Social  Democrats  are  also  the  party  that  most 
Swedes  believe  can  solve  the  growing  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  a  particularly  sensitive  issue  in  a  country  that 
for  decades  had  to  import  foreign  workers . 

So  Mr.  Palme  begins  next  month  on  the  same  rough 
track  that  has  made  life  miserable  of  late  for  France’s 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  and  West  Germany’s 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  to  say  nothing  of  leaders  in 
smaller  Western  countries.  He  must  find  a  way  to  boost 
investment,  cut  unemployment,  restrain  foreign  borrow¬ 
ing  and  control  inflation.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  suc¬ 
ceed,  but  it  is  certain  he  will  try  methods  different  from 
those  of  anyone  else. 
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in  Rail  Strike 


As  the  economy  has  worsened  and 
unemployment  has  climbed,  the 
White  House  and  organized  labor 
have  agreed  on  less  and  less.  Last 
week,  both  swallowed  principle  and 
turned  to  pragmatism  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En¬ 
gineers'  crippling  four-day  rail 
strike.  Abandoning  his  free-market 
vows.  President  Reagan  asked  for 
emergency  legislation  ordering  the 
union’s  26,000  members  to  get  back  to 
work:  reassured  by  the  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
that  lawmakers  tampering  with  the 
right  to  strike  would  not  be  punished 
on  Election  Day,  Congress  delivered. 

The  strike,  affecting  117  privately 
owned  railroads  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  commuters, 
began  at  12:01  A.M.  last  Sunday, 
after  a  60-day  cooling-off  period  ex¬ 
pired.  The  commuters  found  other 
means,  pushing  through  traffic  jams 
in  cities  outside  the  Northeast  Corri¬ 
dor,  where  trains  operated  by  the 
federally  subsidized  Conrail  network 
were  not  shut  down.  The  more  severe 
impact  was  on  freight  and  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  to  produce  it.  According 
to  White  House  estimates,  the  strike 
put  nearly  half  a  million  of  them  out 
of  work,  as  auto  plants  and  coal 
mines  closed  and  food  processors 
scrambled  for  other  ways  to  ship 
their  harvest-time  goods. 

The  sticking  point  for  the  engineers 
had  been  the  traditional  15  percent 
differential  they  received  as  the  high¬ 
est  skilled  members  of  train  crews. 
Under  a  Presidential  emergency 
panel’s  recommendation,  12  other 
railroad  operating  unions  would  get 
raises  in  return  for  reduction  in  crew 
sizes,  but  the  engineers  would  not  get 
the  differential.  The  emergency 
legislation  ordered  the  engineers  to 
accept  the  panel’s  terms,  including  a 
28.8  percent  wage  increase  to  the  end 
of  the  contract  in  1984,  when  engi¬ 
neers’  average  earnings  will  rise  to 
$45,000,  and  a  strike  moratorium. 


Ttae  ^3g  Ones 


delegates,  put  the  question  the  Re¬ 
publicans  don’t  like  to  hear.  Many 
steelworkers  voted  for  Mr.  Reagan  in 
1980.  “Why,”  Mr.  Mondale  asked, 
“didyoudothat?’ 


M-1  Saga:  Perils 
Of  Procurement 


The  prospect  of  an  early  release  — 
Friday  instead  of  Oct.  8  — -  and  a  post¬ 
election  session  in  November  moved 
Congress  to  unusual  dispatch  last 
week.  In  starting  to  pack  their  bags, 
the  lawmakers  were  leaving  behind 
the  heftiest  questions.  The  1983  fiscal 
year  will  begin  this  week,  likely  with 
no  spending  bills  passed  and  a  deficit 
projected  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  at  nearly  $155  billion 
and  by  the  White  House  at  a  only  rela¬ 
tively  less  staggering  $115  billion. 

After  stripping  out  unrelated 
amendments,  the  Senate  sent  to  the 
White  House  a  measure  raising  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling  to  $1.29  trillion 
from  the  current  “temporary"  level 
of  $1,143  trillion.  That  means  Wash¬ 
ington  can  keep  on  borrowing  after 
Oct.  1.  With  unusual  calm,  the  House 
passed  a  stop-gap  spending  bill  that 
means  the  Goverment  can  keep  its 
doors  open  and  programs  going. 

But  there  was  more  than  a  hint  of 
the  difficulties  facing  any  lame-duck 
session.  The  House  measure  would 
continue  most  domestic  programs  at 
current  spending  levels  until  Dec.  15. 
The  Pentagon  would  be  funded  at 
new,  higher  levels  as  soon  as  its  1983 
appropriation  is  enacted.  “The  bill,” 
California  Democrat  Leon  Panetta 
complained,  “recognizes  the  wrong 
priorities.”  On  another  side  of  the  de¬ 
fense  fight,  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  moved  right  along, 
approving  $201 .3  billion  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  —  $8.7  billion  less  than  President 
Reagan  now  says  he  wants,  though  he 
approved  the  lower  level  in  June. 

The  Admininistration  did  get  to 
trumpet  one  success.  The  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  slowed  to  0.3 
percent  in  August,  bringing  1982 ’s  an¬ 
nual  rate  so  far  to  5.1  percent,  the 
lowest  in  years.  But  there  was  also 
acknowledgement  of  victory’s  costs. 
“There  is  some  connection  in  the 
short  run,”  said  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan,  “between  inflation 
and  unemployment.”  Earlier  in  the 
week,  Martin  S.  Feldstein,  the  con¬ 
servative  economist  nominated  for 
Chairman  of  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  surprised  no  one  when  be 
told  a  Senate  confirmation  bearing, 
“What  1  want  is  a  sound  recovery,  not 
an  excessive  one”  that  would  trade 
jobs  for  rekindled  inflation. 

Mr,  Feldstein  put  economic  growth 
for  1983  at  3.5  percent;  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  4.5  percent  projection  is  re¬ 
garded  by  most  as  hopelessly  opti¬ 
mistic.  Subject  to  more  debate  is  the 
question,  when  will  recovery  start? 
Experts  unhappily  pondered  an  early 
estimate  of  third-quarter  growth  at 
1.5  percent  and  a  report  that  new  fac¬ 
tory  orders  were  down  4  percent  in 
August.  While  automakers  an¬ 
nounced  sales  up  midmonth,  the  first 
increase  in  nearly  four  months,  they 
also  announced  232.500  workers 
would  be  on  indefinite  layoff  this 
week,  the  most  since  the  end  of  May. 

Meanwhile,  another  hard-hit 
group,  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  200,000  of  whom  are  also  on 
ind  .-finite  lay-off,  held  their  national 
meeting.  Former  Vice  President 
Mondale  who  along  with  Senator  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Kennedy  addressed  the  3,300 


The  best  place  to  deploy  the 
Army’s  new  $2.8  million  M-1  tank 
may  be  on  the  front  lawn  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  hall.  According  to  official 
reports  made  public  last  week  by  the 
Project  on  Military  Procurement,  a 
private  watchdog  group,  only  about 
half  of  the  vehicles  in  a  critical  test 
were  working  by  the  end  of  five  days. 
And  nary  a  hostile  shot  was  fired. 

The  Army  told  Congress  in  March 
that  37  percent  of  the  tanks  tested 
could  run  4,000  miles  without  major 
replacements  or  overhauls  (its  goal 
is  50  percent).  But  this  figure  blended 
field  trials  and  simulations  —  only  15 
percent  of  the  tanks  could  actually 
travel  so  far  under  operational  condi¬ 
tions  without  a  breakdown. 

Unlike  the  Army,  which  learned 
about  these  headaches  last  fall.  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  have  the  full  test  results 
in  hand  when  it  voted  $1.5  billion  this 
year  to  buy  855  M-l's.  (The  General 
Accounting  Office  called  for  a  pro¬ 
duction  delay  in  December,  but  the 
Army,  whose  figures  were  the  same 
as  the  G.A-O.'s,  criticized  the  re¬ 
port.)  The  Army  wants  to  boy  7,058 
M-l’s  at  a  cost  currently  estimated  at 
$19.5  billion.  Three  battalions  are  al¬ 
ready  in  Europe. 

Besides  leaky  hatches  and  a  .50- 
caliber  machine  gun  that  tends  to  fire 
accidentally,  the  M-1  has  hydraulic 
fluid  with  a  disturbingly  fow  bum 
point.  “Any  conception  that  its  use 
makes  the  tank  fireproof  is  in  error,” 
said  an  Army  telex  message.  To  its 
credit,  M-1  crewmembers  like  its 
speed,  maneuverability,  low  silhou¬ 
ette  and  quietness.  But  most  men  in 
one  test  experienced  neck  and  back 
pain  requiring  medical  attention 
after  several  hours  with  the  hatch 
down.  The  Army  says  that  many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  and  that 
problems  were  exaggerated. 


Sad  Precedent 
For  G.O.P. 


According  to  form,  the  party  in 
control  of  the  White  House  loses  Con¬ 
gressional  seats  in  midterm  elec¬ 
tions,  and  in  bad  economic  times  the 
loss  can  be  severe.  Last  week,  a  New 
York  Times /CBS  News  Poll  sug¬ 
gested  how  bad  things  could  be. 

Fifty-four  percent  leaned  toward 
Democrats  and  only  38  percent 
backed  Republicans.  That  translates, 
roughly,  to  a  Democratic  gain  of 
roughly  40  seats;  many  of  the  Admin. 
istration’s  key  Congressional  victo¬ 
ries  have  been  won  by  half  that.  Most 
significantly.  Democrats  were  strong 
in  their  own  districts  (ahead,  6032  ) 
and  Republicans  were  shaky  in  theirs 
(behind,  47-43),  suggesting  that  nor¬ 
mally  Democratic  voters  who  de¬ 
fected  in  1980  —  possibly  because  of 
that  year’s  recession  —  could  be  re¬ 
turning  to  the  fold.  As  for  this  year’s 
recession,  72  percent  felt  that  the 
economy  or  an  aspect  of  it  is  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  important  problem.  Other 
issues,  such  as  the  proposed  nuclear 
freeze,  school  prayer  and  banning 
abortion,  didn’t  matter  much. 

The  findings  left  one  Republican 
undismayed  and  one  Democrat  un¬ 
consoled.  Representative  Guy  Van- 
der  Jagt,  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tee,  thought  Republicans  would  use 
the  advantages  of  incumbency  and 
money  to  overcome  the  disadvan¬ 
tage.  He  predicted  that  Republicans 
would  actually  gain,  because  the  poll 
now  showed  them  with  a  47-45  per¬ 
cent  advantage  in  the  59  open  seats  to 
be  filled.  Hie  chagrined  Democrat 
was  Representative  Billy  Lee  Evans 
of  Georgia,  who  lost  In  a  runoff  last 
week  to  another  Democrat,  Roy  Row¬ 
land,  thus  becoming  only  the  fourth 
incumbent  to  lose  to  a  non-incumbent 
in  a  House  primary  all  year. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron, 
.  Carlyle  C.  Douglas 
and  Michael  Wright 


Social  Agenda  Takes  a  Back  Seat  to  ‘Jobs,  Jobs,  Jobs’ 


Reagan  Tiptoes  Around 
Some  Economic  Liabilities 


fundamentalists  in  Southern  and  border  states 
and  Roman  Catholics  in  urban  areas,  especially' 
the  “troops”  working  in  election  campaigns  who 
may  have  been  questioning  his  solidarity. 


By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 


WASHINGTON  —  With  the  economy’s  stresses 
threatening  to  cause  an  earthquake  for  Republi¬ 
cans  in  November,  just  about  every  move.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  makes  these  days  registers  on  a 
political  seismograph  at  the  White  House. 

That  helps  explain  the  Presidential  positioning 
last  week  over  a  job-training  bill,  school  prayer, 
abortion  and  an  array  of  budget  bills  so  intricate 
that  only  a  handful  of  aficionados  could  follow 
them  in  detail.  Even  the  procedural  question  of 
whether  Congress  should  have  a  lame-duck  ses¬ 
sion  in  November  to  deal  with  the  1983  budget  was 

the  focus  of  election-year  jockeying. 


Meanwhile,  the  Reagan  Administration’s  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  serious  long-term  budget  prob¬ 
lems  has  been  put  cm  hold  until  after  Election 
Day.  At  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  for 
example,  David  A.  Stockman  has  baited  the 
planned  “director's  reviews”  of  Federal  agen¬ 
cies’  fiscal  1984  spending  requests,  out  of  fear  that 
leaks  to  the  press  might  disclose  cuts  in  sensitive 
areas.  What  to  do  about  the  ailing  Social  Security 
system  is  the  subject  of  a  study  by  a  special  bipar¬ 
tisan  panel  winding  up  its  work,  but  not  due  to  re¬ 
port  until  after  Nov.  2.  In  an  environment  where 
power  normally  flows  to  those  who  know  what’s 
going  on,  senior  White  House  aides  maintain  they 
are  deliberately  keeping  themselves  in  the  dark 
about  budget-office  studies  of  Pentagon  spending 
cuts  and  possible  tax  increases. 


jobs,"  said  a  Reagan  strategist.  “That  is  what  the 
voters  want  to  hear.”  To  this  end,  a  relatively 
minor  Presidential  action  last  week  was  instruc¬ 
tive.  Mr.  Reagan,  rejecting  the  advice  of  budget- 
consrious  aides,  endorsed  a  $3  billion  job-training 
bill  cleared  by  a  House-Senate  conference  com¬ 
mittee  after  being  stalled  for  a  month.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  called  it  an  “important  initiative”  that  would 
continue  training  more  than  a  million  Americans 
but  transfer  responsibility  from  Government  to 
private  business.  On  Capitol  Hill,  Speaker  of  the 
House  Thomas  P.  O’Neil]  Jr.  immediately  as¬ 
sailed  Mr.  Reagan  for  endorsing  “a  fine  and 
needed  bill”  but  one  that  ‘’will  not  create  a  single 
new  job.”  Instead,  he  called  on  the  President  to 
support  a  Democratic  measure  that  would  spend 
$1  billion  to  create 200,000  public  works  jobs. 


Symbolism  Is  Afl 


Looming  over  all  considerations  is  a  figurative 
bomb  that  could  blow  up  Oct.  8,  when  the  unem¬ 
ployment  report  for  September  is  to  be  released. 
White  House  aides  are  speculating  nervously  that 
after  months  of  beading  upward  the  figure  could 
rise  from  August’s  9.8  percent  to  10  percent  or 
more,  undermining  Mr.  Reagan’s  claim  that  the 
recession  is  “bottoming  out”  at  last. 

“We  have  got  to  focus  somehow  cm  jobs,  jobs, 


Neither  side  made  any  major  claims  for  its  bill 
—  beyond  the  symbolism.  But  symbolism  is  al¬ 
most  the  (»ly  thing  that  a  President  or  Speaker 
can  bring  to  bear  in  a  campaign  that  exists  less  on 
a  national  level  than  in  hundreds  of  disparate 
election  districts.  And  symbolism  may  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  word  fra:  Mr.  Reagan’s  lighting  of  a  can¬ 
dle  to  send  to  demonstrators  gathering  at  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  yesterday  to  push  for  officially  sanc¬ 
tioned  prayer  in  schools.  But  with  the  Republican- 
controlled  Senate  shelving  a  school  prayer  bill 
last  wed:— following  its  rejection  of  an  anti-abor¬ 
tion  bill  the  week  before — White  House  aides  ac¬ 
knowledged  Mr.  Reagan  would  have  more  diffi¬ 
culty  persuading  voters  to  blame  the  Democrats 
for  his  social-issue  setbacks. 

Indeed,  several  White  House  aides  forecast  that 
after  Congress  leaves  town  in  a  wed,  there  will 
be  much  less  emphasis  cm  social  issues.  They 
agreed,  they  said,  with  recent  opinion  polls  show¬ 
ing  that  the  social  issues  had  little  impact  on 
voters  nationwide,  but  argued  that  Mr.  Reagan 
still  needed  to  emphasize  them  selectively.  His 
purpose  is  to  galvanize  support  among  religious 


As  for  the  budget,  Reagan  aides  were  pleased 
last  wed  that  the  President  had  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  Congressional  leaders  to  march  a  bit more  to 
the  White  House's  procedural  rhythm.  At  first. 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  alike  wanted 
Congress  to  pass  a  stopgap  resolution  to  keep  the 
Government  operating  until  tho  spring,  .six 
months  after  the  fiscal  yearbegins  Oct.  1.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  feared  that  would  open  the  backdoor 
to  increased  spending-  Now  Mr.  Reagan  hopes  to 
use  the  prospect  of  a  post-election  session  to  force 
Congress  to  keep  specific  appropriations  bills  to 
the  ceilings  agreed  to  ia  June  before  adjourning. 

Of  the  several  such  measures  that  have  been  ap¬ 
proved,  two  the  House  passed  last  week  are  con¬ 
sidered  fay  the  Administration  to  have  exceeded 
those  ceilings.  The  MBs,  for  transportation  had 
agriculture  spending,  are  candidates  for  a  veto  if 
they  emerge  unchanged.  But  the  competition  with 
Congress  is  less  harsh  than  it  was  last  year,  when 
Mr.  Reagan  insisted  the  lawmakers  conform  to 
his  lower  budget  submitted  in  January.  This  year, 
the  White  House  agreed  in  June  to  budget  ceUings 
higher  than  it  originally  requested,  and  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  is  asking  only  that  Congress  conform  to  them. 

Because  the  budget  process,  with  its  concurrent 
resolutions,  individual  appropriations  balls  and 
stopgap  resolutions  lots  become  so  bewildering  to 
the  lay  person,  Mr.  Reagan  can  only  hope  to 
create  a  condition  m  which  he  can  draw  liras 
clearly,  and  accuse  the  Democrats  of  overspend¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  no  secret  at  the  White  House  that  in 
the  back  of  everybody’s  mind  there  is  another  pos¬ 
sible  item  for  theagenda  of  a  lame-duck  sessitei — 
Social  Security,  an  issue  so  hazardous  that  an  aide 
to  Speaker  O'Neill  refers  to  it  as  “the  third  rail  of 
American  politics."  Anyone  who  touches  it  gets 
electrocuted  politically. 

For  that  reason,  a  post-election  session  might 
be  the  best  time  to  take  cm  cutting  Social  Security 
benefits  or  raising  Social  Security  taxes.  Few  in 
Congress  think  such  hopes  are  realistic.  But  the 
budget  choices  facing  the  Administration  next 
year  are  so  severe  that  White  House  aides  are 
known  to  be  entertaining  the  private  hope  that  So¬ 
cial  Security  changes  could  be  disposed  of  in  an 
unheated  way  before  Jan.  1,  which  could  open  Mr. 
Reagan's  most  difficult  year  with  Congress. 
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GROWING  UP  THIN 
By  Judie  Oron 

Do  you  think  you're  too  fat?  Too  skinny? 
Too  flat-chested?  Too  wide-hipped? 
Growing  Up  Thin  can  help  you  (earn  to 
cope  with  —  even  love  —  your  body, 
including  its  "imperfections The  book 
includes  excerpts  from  interviews,  with 
over  100  women  who  discuss  how  they 
feel  about  their  bodies,  and  how  these 
feelings  affect  their  lives.  Author  Judie 
Oron  Offers  a  simple  programme  of  diet 
and  exercise  to  help  fight  physical 
"inflation"  and  break  bad  habits  at  any  age. 
Ms.  Oron's  weekly  "Figure  rt  Out"  column 
on  this  subject  first  appeared  in  The 
Jerusalem  Pest  in  1976. 
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WITH  PREJUDICE 
By  Alex  Berlyne 


Need  a  special  gift?  Or  are  you  just  feeling  a  little  self-indulgent? 
There's  nothing  better  than  a  book.  The  -titles  listed  here  are 
available  from  the  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  Jerusalem.  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa.  You  can  order  by  mail,  too.  Just  fill  out  and  send 
the  coupon  below,  with  your  cheque,  to  THE  JERUSALEM. POST, 
P.O.B.  81,  91000  Jerusalem.  Prices  include  VAT.  Postage  and 
handling  are  free. 


Alex  Beriyne's  mind  is  either  a  fount  of 
erudition  or  a  rubbish  dump,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view  Irt  the  ten  years  "With 
Prejudice"  has  been  appearing  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post,  the  column  has  dealt  with 
such  abstruse  topics  as  Anal  (a  language 
spoken  in  Burma  and  Manipur),  the  way 
Shakespeare' &  puns  crop  up  in  comic 
postcards  four  centuries  later,  and  the  age- 
old  question  of  "Who  is  a  Sioux?"  With 
tongue  planted  firmly  in  cheek.  Berlyne 
lovingly  assails  nearly  evetV,  institution 
hallowed  by  man. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  ‘Jerusalem 
Post.  256  pages,  hardcover.  Illustrated. 
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Post  127  pages,  laminated  hardcover, 
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ALL-FAITH  BOOK  OF  FEASTS 
By  Israel  Lippef 


Nearly  every  day  is  a  holiday  in  Israel, 
home  to  scores  of  ethnic  and  religious 
groups.  More  than  400  holidays  in  1982 
are  listed  chronologically,  with  a  brief 
description  of  their  significance  and 
manner  of  celebration  in  the  community 
that  observes  each  day.  The  All- Perth  Book 
of  Feasts  offers  information  not  available 
from  any  other  source,  fully  indexed  and 
condensed  in  a  slim.  21  x  29  cm. 
paperback  volume. 

Published  by  the  Jerusalem  Institute  for 
Interreligious  Relations  and  Research. 

64  pages,  paperback,  indexed. 
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Comprehensive,  month-by-month  .  •  ^ 

instructions  for.  planting  everything  that ' 
grows  in  Israeli  gardens,  homes  and  ’• 
window  boxes.  For  green-thumbed  wizards 
and  regular,  garden-variety  plant  lovers, 
this  bestselling  book  is  a  must. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post  256  pages,  .laminated  hardcover, 
illustrated. 
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THE  JEWISH  PRESS 
THAT  WAS 
Aryeh  Bar,  ad. 

Journalists  and  other  first-hand  observers 
rell  the  story  of  pra-Holocaust  Europe's 
vital  Jewish  press  Anecdotes,  historical 
observations  and  photographs  help  depict 
the  broad  range  of  ideologies,  outlooks, 
nationalities  and  languages  reflected  in  the 
Jewish  newspapers  of  that  era 
Published  by  rhe  World  Federation  of 
Jewish  Journalists.  459  pages,  hardcover, 
illustrated  and  indexed. 
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CARTA'S  GUIDE  TO  EGYF 
S.  Ahftuv  and.  A.  Israel,  eds. 


HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  IN  NINE  LANGUAGES 
By  Uxi  Oarvaff 

■This  handy  phrase  book  gives  travellers  the 
appropriate  translations  into  Hebrew. 
English,  German.  French.  Italian,  Greek, 
Japanese.  Spanish  and  Dutch.  Slim 
enough  to  be  conveniently  carried  in  a 
pocket. 

Published  by  Carta  end  The  Jerusalem 
Post*  150  pages,  paperback,  illustrated 
IS  122  • 


CHAIM  NACHMAN  BIALIK: 
SELECTED  POEMS 
Ruth  Nevo.  translator 


The  bilingual  edition,  with  Hebrew  original 
and  English  translation  on  facing  pages.  * 
Translated  by  Ruth  Nevo,  professor  of 
English  Literature  at  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem.  A  beautiful  gift  for  anyone 
who  loves  poetry.. 

Published  by  Dvir  and  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
196  pages,  hardcover. 

IS  275 


Planning  a  trip  to  Egypt?  This  book 
you  Where  to  go.  whet  to  see  sndwto 
to  seel  Flight  schedules  to  and  from 
Gurion  Airport,  restaurant  guide,  his; 
background  •( including  the  history  « 
Egypt's  Jewish  community).  Helpful 
.inclutfe:  where  to  find  a  kosher  rest; 
in  Cairo:  how.  much  bottled  water  t 
per  day:  how  to.road  hieroglyphics:  \ 

to  rind  a  .direct  telephone  line,  to  Ian* 
sfint.  easyrto-carty  volume  Includes  i 
drawings;  and  colour  photographs. 
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Post  83  pages,  paperback,  illusimi 
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Picture  of  a  Troubled  Economy 
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Critics  say  bold  changes 
.  are  needed,  but  the  next 
Government  is  expected 
..  to  mimic  old  ways. 

By  JOHN  TAGUABUE 

Bonn 

WHEN  West  Germans  returned  home  earlier 

month  to  the  cloudy  skies  of  Hanover  and  Frank¬ 
fort  from,  thebe  sunny  summer  vacation  spots  in 
Greece  and  Spain,  there  was  an  unmistakable  air  of  ap¬ 
prehension  and  nervousness  about  the  country's  future. 
For  many,  that  uneasiness  was  something  of  a  tradition, 
reflecting  the  tendency  of  banters  and  businessmen  in 
Germany  to  play  down  their  prospects  for  the  coming 
year.  Thktime^tewever,  things  were  differenL 

Nearly  IjB  million  people  were  out  of  work  in  August, 
pushing  the  unemployment  rate  to  7.4  percent,  the  highest 
in  30  years.  Industrial  production,  beset  by  a  napping 
world  recession,  was  down  sharply.  And  bankruptcies, 
once  almost  negligible,  were  sweeping  the  nation.  But 
perhaps  most  telling  was  the  financial  collapse-—  under  a 
mountain  of  debt — of  AEG-Tatoftmten,  the  big  electrical 
company  that  symbolized  the  country’s  postwar  eco¬ 
nomic  resilience.  . 

What  has  now  become  painfully  dear  is  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  miracle — the  remarkable  economic  growth  that  the 
country  managed  to  maintain  after  its  recovery  from  the 
ruins  of  World  War  n — has  come  to  a  shocking  halt.  Less 
dear,  however,  is  what  needs  to  be  done  to  return  the 
country  to  its  preeminence  —  or  indeed,  simply  to  move 
it  out  of  its  current  quagmire  into  a  period  of  sustained 
growth.  Some  argue  that  the  Government  should  cut  back 
Federal  spending;  others  insist  it  should  do  more  for 
workers,  and  still  others  want  Government  to  help  out  in¬ 
dustry: 

The  weight  of  the  country’s  problems,  which  crushed 
any  consensus  about  what  to  do,  has  created  a  situation 
for  Germany  that  is  far  more  traumatic  than  the  reces¬ 
sion  that  has  hobbled  growth  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  Just  last  week  the  divisive- 
ness  within  the  German  political  system  over  budget  defi¬ 
cits  and  other  noneconomic  matters  resulted  in  the  fall  of 
Bonn's  13-year-old  coalition  and  the  Social  Democratic- 
led  Government  of  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 

Four  ministers  of  the  small  Free  Democratic  Party, 
the  junior  .partner  in  the  coalition,  pulled  out  They  de¬ 
clared  they  would  seek  a  coalition  with  the  Christian 
Democrats,  their  former  Joes,  leading  to  what  some  ana- 
lysts  imtaily  concluded  might  be  a  significant  shift  to  the 
right  and  away  from  the  the  welfate  state  policies  that 
have  long  guided  Germany's  economy. 

But  as  the  broad  fines  of  a  new  policy  have  begun  to 
emerge,  it  is  increasingly  dear  that  the  evolving  Chris¬ 
tian  Democrat-led  Government,  while  it  will  have  a  more 
conservative  bait,  is  not  likely  to  mate  major  changes  in 
the  way  the  German  economy  operates,  crushing  the 
hopes  of  economists  who  fed  that  the  national  mood 
would  support  substantive  reform  of  West  Germany's 
deficit-financed  welfare  state. 

."A  reversal  is  necessary,"  said  Karl  Schiller,  the  71- 
year-dd  former  Government  minister,  who  was  an  early 
architect  of  Social  Democratic  economy  policy  and  who  is 
now  a  senior  figure  in  German  economic  thinking.  “The 
soocce  of  the  problem  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
the  Government  share  of  gross  national  product  Our 
wages  and  social  costs,  as  a  result  of  Social  Democratic 
generosity,  are  enormously  inflated.  While  we  are  for 
from  Swedish  or  British  conditions,  the  reality  is  clear." 

•  SttI Z,  like  most  German  economists,  Mr.  Schiller  re- 
jects  the  harsh  budget-cutting  measures  associated  with 
the  Reagan  Administration’s  early  efforts  to  revive  the 
United  States  economy,  or  the  fiscal  policies  of  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher.  Cautioning  that 
sharp  Government  speading  cots  can  lead  to  full-scale  de¬ 
pression,  Mr.  Schiller  said  Germany  must  dramatically 
alter  its  spending  priorities.  He  has  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pare  mercilessly  the  welfare  progams  that  have 
been  written  Into  the  Federal  budget  and  that  have  caused 
what  he  calls  ’‘structural  deficits."  But  he  also  advocates 
increased  Government  spending  and,  if  necessary,  bor¬ 
rowing,  to  (nrerhanT  ami  znodemlze  German  mdustiy. 

Other  economists,  such  as  Werner  Glastetter,  chief  of 
the  five  so-called  wise  men,  the  panel  of  economists  that 
advises  the  Government,  would  have  the  Bundesbank,  the 
country’s  central  bank,  lower  interest  rates  to  spur  indus¬ 
trial  investment.  He  said  that  the  strong  Deutsche  mark, 
-which  was  revalued  upward  against  most  European  cur¬ 
rencies  In  recent  months,  and  the  virtual  disappearance 
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A  steel  mill  in  the  Saarland,  near  Cologne,  West  Germany 


this  year  of  Germany's  troubling  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  also  afforded  room  for  a  “more  expansive  fiscal 
policy.” 

Such  proposals,  however,  are  detested  by  a  small  but 
vocal  grotto  of  conservative  economists  who  argue  that 
these  remedies,  all  essentially  rooted  in  the  welfare  state 
model,  are  insufficient  and  that  Germany  must  search  for 
new  tools  to  solve  the  economy’s  fundamental  problems. 
They  argue  that  the  problems  are  best  demonstrated  by 
the  rapid  expansion  of  social  programs,  which  now  cost 
Government  and  employers  some  60  percent  of  the  hourly 
wage,  up  from  40  percent  in  the  1960's,  and  advocate  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  free  market — little  to  no  Government  aid  for 
industry  combined  with  sharp  reductions  in  social  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Ironically,  they  contend,  the  fundamental  economic 
policy  consensus  that  nurtured  Germany’s  postwar  recon¬ 
struction  and  prosperity  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  seek  essentially  new  solutions  to  fundamental 
problems. 

Indeed,  these  economists  contend  that  the  Social 
Democratic  Government  not  only  generated  economic 
problems,  but  has  bred  a  new  generation  of  Germans  that 
is  opposed  to  industrial  growth.  Testimony  to  this,  they 
argue,  is  the  rise  of  the  Green  Party,  a  coaltiao  of  left- 
wing  groups  with  interests  ranging  from  the  environment 
to  arms  control.  The  Greens  now  have  seats  in  six  state 
parliaments  and  are  likely  to  replace  the  Free  Democrats 
as  the  third  party  in  German  politics  at  the  next  election. 

The  collapse  of  Mr.  Schmidt’s  Government  last  weds 
came  against  the  backdrop  of  a  widespread  conviction 
that  the  intractability  of  the  country’s  economic  problems 
is,  at  least  in  part,  a  result  of  the  economic  policies  of  the 
last  13  years.  The  spread  of  the  Government  sector  and 
the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  welfare  programs,  it  is 
argued,  have  dangerously  squeezed  the  savings  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  industries.  The  prolonged  world  recession  and  con¬ 
tinuing  high  interest  rates  heightened  the  crunch,  produc¬ 
ing  the  unprecedented  number  of  bankruptcies  —  nearly 
13,000  —  and  hampering  investment  by  survivors  in  the 
new  products  that  will  guarantee  a  rebound  when  the  eco¬ 
nomic  gloom  lifts. 


Last  week,  a  report  commissioned  by  Otto  Lambs- 
dorff,  the  Economics  Minister  under  Mr.  Schmidt  and 
who  is  expected  to  hold  the  same  position  in  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment,  showed  that  the  investment  quota  for  industry 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  product  had 
declined  from  an  annual  average  of  24.1  percent  in  the 
mid- 1960 ‘s  to  20.fi  percent  in  1981.  At  the  same  time  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  G.N.P. 
rose  to  49.5  percent  from  39  percent 

Equally  troublesome,  West  Germany’s  public  sector 
debt  tripled  in  the  1970’s,  to  the  equivalent  of  $231  .S  billion, 
and  the  growth  has  continued  into  the  1380’s.  While  total 
borrowing  still  accounts  for  a  smaller  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  than  in,  say,  Britain  or  the  United  States, 
the  pace  at  which  borrowing  has  increased  unsettles 
economists  and  worries  German  voters,  who  recall  or 
have  been  told  how  unbounded  deficit  spending  to  pay  for 
two  world  wars  caused  the  nation’s  economy  to  collapse 
totally  twice  in  this  century. 

Criticizing  the  Social  Democrats’  unbroken  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  welfare  state,  Rolf  Dahrendorf,  a  West  Ger¬ 
man  who  is  director  of  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  a  former  active  Free  Democrat,  said  recently  that 
the  Social  Democrats  would  "rather  go  down  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  state,  than  to  rethink  its  fundamentals.  ” 

But  the  welfare  slate,  other  economists  note,  is  not  a 
monopoly  of  West  Germany's  Social  Democrats. 

“The  foundations  of  the  welfare  state  were  placed  in 
the  1950’s,  under  Christian  Democratic  governments," 
said  Norbert  Walter,  an  outspoken  conservative  econo¬ 
mist  at  the  Institute  of  the  World  Economy  at  Che  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kiel  . 

“There  is  merely  a  gradual  difference  between  what 
Christian  Democrats  and  Social  Democrats  have  accom¬ 
plished,”  he  contends.  “The  first  step  toward!  toe  present 
system  was  taken  in  1957,  when  the  Christian  Democrats 
linked  old-age  pensions  to  the  level  of  gross  wages.  That 
was  long  before  Social  Democrats  governed." 

The  most  pernicious  effect  of  welfare  state  thinking, 
economists  like  Mr.  Walter  believe,  has  been  the  deterio¬ 
ration  of  the  entrepreneurial  ethic  that  helped  found  post¬ 
war  prosperity. 


BladiSiar 


“Our  society  is  sated  and  frustrated,  ana  bewails  its 
youth,  vho  make  social  demands  that  are  sheer  unfulfill- 
able.  They  have  forgotten  that  only  effort  achieves 
gc&is."hesaid. 

Middie-of-the-road  economists,  like  Mr.  Schiller, 
sense  a  similar  decline,  though  they  are  less  sure  of  its 
characteristics  cmd  its  causes. 

“There  is  something  to  all  that,"  Mr.  Schiller  ac- 
■ksi-yrledgj a.  “Or.  toe  part  of  our  corporations,  there  are 
signs  of  tiring.  Dynamic  company  founders  have  grown 
seldom.  There  is  an  unhealthy  trend  to  concentration,  of 
which  AEG  vsls  a  good  example.  Self-fabricated  prob¬ 
lems  abound  because  of  a  trend  toward  wild  agglomera¬ 
tion  of  smaller  companies  by  the  big.  Company  policy-set- 
ting  boards  have  grown  less  effective.  I  find  that  regener¬ 
ative  force  has  diminished." 

But  big  European  companies  have  faced  other  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  theugbout  the  years.  In  the  ISTO’s  corporate 
profits  came  under  heavy  pressure  from  the  rising  cost  of 
imported  raw  materials,  above  all  oil.  That  burden  was 
heightened  by  double-digit  annual  wage  agreements, 
costly  environmental  measures  mandated  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  by  corporate  tax  increases  to  pay  for  social  pro¬ 
grams.  The  squeeze  became  more  acute  after  LSSO.  when 
Germany's  central  bank  pushed  up  the  cost  of  borrowed 
maney  match  high  American  interest  rates. 

German  businessmen,  confronted  with  toe  high  cost 
cf  borrowing  and  a  low  return  on  business  investment,  in¬ 
creasingly  moved  their  money  into  fixed-interest  securi¬ 
ties  or  invested  it  abroad  in  more  profitable  markets, 
such  as  toe  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  a  combination  of  less  easily  defina¬ 
ble  factors  caused  e  research  slump  that  dulled  the  com¬ 
petitive  edge  of  German  technology.  Some  blamed  it  on 
depressed  profits  that  freed  less  money  for  industrial  re¬ 
search.  Others  said  the  decline  of  Germany's  universities 
was  at  fault.  The  Social  Deraocrat-ied  Government 
drastically  expanded  the  university  system  and  opened  it 
;e  traditional  ur.dar?riviieged  groups,  at  the  price,  many 
said,  oi  traditional  quality. 

Others  said  it  was  toe  result  of  creeping  bureaucracy 
in  the  cation's  biggest,  most  research-intensive  compa¬ 
nies. 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 
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Consumer  Prices  Up  0.3%  in  August 


prices  rose  only  0.3  per¬ 
cent  in  August,  the  Labor  Department 
said,  indicating  that  the  inflation  rate, 
could  stow  to  the  lowest  level  in  she 
years  sad  less  than  half  the  rate  set  to. 
2979  and  I960.  Monthly  rises  of  about . 
M  percent  are  generally  predicted  far 
the  rest  of  the  year,  which  would  re- 
salt  in  a  a  5-S  percent  annual  rate. 

The  gross  national  product  grew  at. 
a  2.1  percent  annua!  rate  in  the  second 
quarter,  the  Commerce  Department 
said.  For  the: third  quarter,  the  De¬ 
partment's  "flaato"  estimate  showed  a 
l^percwttgrowthrateinG.N.P. 

Factory  orders  for  donUe  goods 

Mi  4  percent  in  August,  the  biggest 
drop  since  October,  the  Commerce 
Department  said.  July  figures  were 
adjusted  downward,  from  a.  rise  of  4 
percent  to  a  gain  of  only  2  *5  percent. 

.  • 

.  Personal  income  grew  by  0.3  per¬ 
cent  in  August,  the  smallest  monthly 
join  since  March,  while  after-tax  dis¬ 
posable  incomerose  just  0.2  percent, 
tteCoDxmerce  Department  said. 

Xerox  plans  to  xeqoareCnim  &  For¬ 
ster,  a  property  and  casualty  insurer, 
tor  gLS  bullion  in  cash  and  stock.  The 
company  also  introduced  a  new 
family  of  .'copters,,  the  “10"  series, 
which  wffl  eventually  replace  its  en¬ 
tire  product  Bne-Xerox  saidthat  de- 


Allied’s  Merger  With  Bendix 

The  Allied  Corporation,  whose 
chairman  and  chief  executive  is 
Edward  L.  Hennessy  Jr.,  (right), 
has  acquired  the  Bendix  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  freed  the  Martin  Marietta 
Corporation  from  a  costly  take¬ 
over  battle.  The  move  ended  the 
roost  bizarre  takeover  fight  in 
American  corporate  -  history. 

Undo*  Che  deal.  Allied  will  main 
roughly  a  38  percent  interest  in 
Marietta,  but  it  agreed  not  to  take 
the  company  over  for  the  next  10 
years.  In  another  crucial  phase  of 
the  settlement.  Marietta  and  Ben¬ 
dix  will  swap  the  stock  that  each 
owns  in  the  other  and  drop  all  litir 
gafion.  Allied  agreed  to  pay  $85  a 
share — in  stock  and  fixed  income 
securities — for  the  Bendix  shares 
still  in  public  hands. 


spite  its  financial  services  interests, 
copiers  were  still  its  main  business. 

• 

.  Sulking  railroad  engineers  were  or¬ 
dered  by  Congress  to  accept  a  new 
contract  and  return  to  work.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  in  signing  the  bill,  said 
the  country  could  not  afford  the  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship  of  a  prolonged  strike. 


The  nation’s  money  supply  fell  £1.3 
billion  in  the  week  ending  Sept.  15,  to 
$460.6  billion,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reported. 

a 

Japan's  largest  bank,  and  the 
world's  ninth  largest,  Dai-Ichi  Kan- 
gyo,  said  it  had  lost  $36.5  million  in 
foreign  exchange  dealings. 


Peking  granted  permission  to  Atlan¬ 
tic  Richfield  and  Santa  Fe  Interna¬ 
tional  to  start  drilling  for  oil  In  a  3,500- 
square-mile  block  of  the  Sooth  China 
Sea.  It  was  the  first  such  approval  of  a 
proposal  from  an  American  company. 
• 

A  long-term  capital  gates  tax  break 
for  investors  was  killed  by  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  would  have  allowed  in¬ 
vestors  to  take  a  tax  break  on  profits 
from  securities  and  other  assets  held 
for  six  months.  The  law  now  requires 
a  aa»-year  holding  period. 

e 

The  Common  Market  ordered  cut¬ 
backs  in  steel  output,  predicting  that 
steel  consumption  in  its  member  na¬ 
tions  would  fall  Jn  the  fourth  quarter. 

a 

Car  sales  rose  1&5  percent  in  the 
mid-September  selling  period,  the 
first  year-to-year  increase  since  early 
June,  the  Big  Three  auto  makers  re¬ 
ported.  Chrysler  had  the  biggest  gain, 
with  sales  rising  44  percent. 

• 

Conoco  plans  to  sell  29  domestic  oil 
and  gas  fields  to  Petro-Lewts  for  $772 
million.  Du  Pont,  Conoco’s  parent, 
said  the  sale  was  the  first  major  step 
in  a  planned  $2  billion  divestment  of 
Conoco  assets. 

a 

F.  V.  Woohrarth  Co.  will  cicse  its 
336  Wooico  discount  stores  because  of 
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Israel’s  Soul,  and  Security 


To  its  credit,  Israel  is  in  turmoil.  Whatever  the 
profit  to  its  enemies,  however  great  the  hypocrisy  of 
many  of  its  critics,  it  is  a  society  that  refuses  to  let 
its  leaders  avert  their  eyes  from  the  blood  of  inno¬ 
cent  Palestinians.  Along  with  pained  friends  the 
world  over,  Israelis  are  struggling  to  hold  their  gov¬ 
ernment  to  standards  that  no  one,  in  seven  years,  de¬ 
manded  of  Christian  and  Moslem  murderers  in 
Lebanon.  Even  as  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Sharon  hurl  back  the  ugly  charge  of  treason, 
waves  of  Israelis,  including  soldiers,  are  spurred  by 
horror  and  shame  to  assert  their  humanity. 

That  fact  is  the  essential  starting  place  for  all 
who  look  back  upon  Sabra  and  Shatila  for  instruction 
in  the  meaning  of  responsibility.  Mr.  Begin 's  defiant 
refusal  to  take  any  blame,  or  even  to  submit  to  inde¬ 
pendent  inquiry,  has  gravely  compounded  the  dam¬ 
age  to  Israel's  reputation  —  and  security.  General 
Sharon’s  inadequate  accountings  have  only  stimu¬ 
lated  streams  of  conflicting  testimony  about  every 
detail  of  his  Lebanese  operation  —  as  impressively 
compiled  in  today’s  Times  by  Thomas  Friedman. 
But  the  most  anguished  reponses  are  also  coming 
out  of  Israel,  and  they  have  been  tellingly  summa¬ 
rized  by  our  colleague,  David  Shipler : 

“No  one  suggests  that  Israeli  troops  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  massacre.  But  to  a  country  that  rose  out 
of  Hitler’s  death  camps,  the  answers  ‘We  did  not  do 
it’  and  ‘We  did  not  know’  are  not  enough.  ’’ 


Nor  will  it  be  enough  for  Israel’s  leaders  grudg¬ 
ingly  to  confess  “errors  of  judgment.”  The  misjudg- 
ments  that  made  Israel  even  an  unwitting  accessory 
to  Phalangist  barbarity  are  of  a  piece  with  the  mis- 


Black  and  White 

“I  went  to  white  schools,”  says  Susie  Guillory 
Phipps,  “was  raised  white,  and  married  white 
twice.  I  am  white.” 

Mrs.  Phipps,  a  New  Orleans  mother  of  two,  is 
proclaiming  her  race  because  five' years  ago  when 
she  applied  for  a  passport  she  discovered  that  her 
birth  records  list  her  race  as  “colored.” 

She  is  suing  to  have  her  birth  certificate 
changed  and  is  challenging  a  Louisiana  state  law 
that  requires  the  designation  of  race  on  birth  docu¬ 
ments.  The  law  specifies  that  anyone  with  one- 
thirty-second  black  ancestry  is  black. 

Authorities  in  Louisiana  have  traced  Mrs. 
Phipps’s  ancestry  to  an  18th  century  French  settler 
who  had  a  white  wife  and  a  black  mistress.  The  mis¬ 
tress,  Margarita,  was  the  wife’s  slave.  When  the 
wife  died,  ownership  of  Margarita  passed  to  a  son. 
The  Frenchman  tried  to  reclaim  his  mistress,  and 
father  and  son  became  embroiled  in  a  legal  contest 
that  left  excellent  records  of  Mrs.  Phipps’s  lineage. 

The  case  is  not  unusual  in  Louisiana,  where 
French  and  Spanish  settlers  often  fathered  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  black  women.  The  children  of  racially  mixed 
relationships  formed  a  large  part  of  the  state’s  “free 


guided  policy  of  fighting  terror  with  terror.  It  all  has 
its  roots  in  what  Mr.  Shipler  calls  a  “siege  mental¬ 
ity”  —  a  state  of  mind  that  makes  every  national 
ambition  a  matter  of  national  survival  and  confuses 
serious  disagreement  with  betrayal. 

A  largely  hostile  world  bears  its  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  sustaining  that  mentality.  Even  now, 
statesmen  and  a  pope  honor  the  killers  of  Israeli 
children  while  condemning  Israel  for  collaborating 
with  the  killers  of  Palestinian  children.  On  Friday,  a 
coalition  of  Communist  and  Arab  nations  voted,  ob¬ 
scenely,  to  expel  Israel  from  a  U.N.  agency  for 
“genocide.”  On  Tuesday,  Jordan’s  King  Hussein, 
the  sponsor  of  the  Palestinians’  “Black  September” 
in  1970,  said  he  could  never  negotiate  with  Israel’s 
“master  terrorist.  ” 

Thus  it  is  that  General  Sharon  equates  criticism 
with  treachery  and  Mr.  Begin  accuses  his  opposition 
of  exploiting  a  tragedy  for  political  gain.  Yet  the 
inescapable  truth  is  that  Israel’s  leaders  stumbled 
into  tragedy  and  tried  to  hide  from  it.  And  their  rea¬ 
sons  are  political,  not  military:  to  shape  the  politics 
of  Lebanon  and  to  cling  to  power  until  they  have 
made  Israeli  domination  of  the  West  Bank’s  Pales¬ 
tinians  irreversible. 

As  the  most  formidable  military  power  in  the 
Middle  East,  unstintingly  supported  by  America,  Is¬ 
rael’s  struggle  for  security  has  reached  the  point 
where  politics  and  diplomacy  can  replace  combat. 
But  it  has  also  been  shown  how  policies  that  deny  the 
humanity  of  Palestinians,  and  seek  to  dominate 
them,  directly  threaten  Israel’s  inner  strength  and 
American  support.  The  cries  of  conscience  from  Is¬ 
raelis  and  their  foreign  friends  pertain  to  Israel’s 
safety  as  well  as  its  soul. 


people  of  color,”  who  eventually  would  be  accepted 
as  a  separate  caste  afforded  more  privileges  than 
blacks,  but  fewer  than  whites.  Some  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  interracial  unions  choose  to  live  as 
whites;  others  live  as  blacks.  Indeed,  some  of  Mrs. 
Phipps’s  relatives  say  they  are  black,  though  they 
are  as  light-skinned  as  she  is. 

The  business  of  race  classification  is  hardly 
scientific.  Anthropologists  say  the  average  white 
person  in  the  United  States  has  five  percent  trace¬ 
able  black  genes;  the  average  black  person  has  25 
percent  traceable  white  genes.  Ideally,  Mrs.  Phipps 
should  be  allowed  to  call  herself  whatever  she 
wants.  Yet  designating  race  can  be  useful  in  efforts 
to  eradicate  the  harmful  effects  of  discrimination. 
Until  those  effects  are  no  longer  apparent  in  society, 
some  distinctions  are  desirable. 

What  is  most  offensive  about  the  Louisiana  law, 
and  racial  typing  anywhere,  is  its  extreme  bias  in 
favor  of  whites.  If  society  must  make  a  distinction, 
at  least  let  it  split  the  difference  evenly:  a  person  is . 
white  if  51  percent  white,  black  if  51  percent  black. 
And  let  us  move  as  quickly  as  possible  toward  the 
day  when  any  distinction  is  no  longer  useful. 


Prayer  Was  Not  the  Issue 


For  all  their  talk  about  staging  a  full  Senate  de¬ 
bate  on  school  prayer.  Senator  Helms  and  his  small 
band  of  court-strippers  never  held  up  their  end.  Save 
for  a  few  verbal  insults,  it  was  the  opponents  who, 
with  their  filibuster,  managed  to  identify  the  real 
issue.  It  was  not  prayer,  not  morality,  but  a  sneak 
attack  on  the  Federal  courts  to  remove  them  as  a 
bulwark  for  religious  liberty. 

The  only  thing  the  Helms  measure  had  to  do 
with  praying  in  school  was  to  say  that  neither  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  nor  lower  Federal  courts  could  rule  on 
such  matters.  The  scheme  was  to  foment  defiance  of 
rulings  that  state-sponsored  religious  exercises  are 
an  unconstitutional  aid  to  religion.  The  assumption 
was  that  state  courts  would  then  uphold  such  exer¬ 
cises,  rather  than  the  Bill  of  Rights,  an  assumption 
that  insults  the  integrity  of  those  courts. 

This  end  run  around  the  Constitution  might  have 
worked  if  senators  had  lacked  the  courage  and  stam¬ 
ina  to  occupy  the  floor  and  hold  the  proposal  up  to 


the  light  long  enough  for  all  to  appreciate  its  sleazi- 
ness.  Meanwhile  more  and  more  senators  also 
learned  what  even  the  Reagan  White  House  has 
come  to  recognize,  that  most  voters  care  much  more 
about  the  economy  than  the  so-called  “social  issues’* 
agenda. 

Filibusters  have  often  been  educational.  During 
the  civil  rights  debates  of  the  1960’s,  segregationists 
tied  up  the  Senate  in  talk,  railing  themselves  senti¬ 
nels  alerting  the  nation  to  a  tyrannical  majority. 
They  did  alert  the  country  —  to  their  own  racial  ha¬ 
tred  —  whereupon  a  revolted  Senate  broke  their  fili¬ 
buster.  The  talkathon  about  court-stripping  was  no 
less  educational  and  a  disgusted  Senate  again  did 
the  right  thing:  buried  the  bill. 

Senator  Moynihan  may  be  premature  to  exult 
that  “We  have  broken  the  radical  right”  But  surely 
the  court-strippers  have  been  exposed.  Barren  of 
ideas,  inept,  nowhere  near  10  feet  tall,  they  can  be 
beaten  cleanly  on  a  matter  of  high  principle. 


Hope  Springs  Eternal 


Water  Proof 

The  ancient  craft  of  dowsing,  or 
water  divining,  is  on  the  upswing. 
Some  2,700  people  now  belong  to  the 
American  Society  of  Dowsers,  which 
last  week  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Danville,  Vt.  Why  has  dowsing  be¬ 
come  so  popular? 

Well,  it's  exciting.  You  walk  along 
holding  your  cleft  stick  out  in  front  of 
you,  waiting  for  the  Force  to  strike 
when  you  cross  the  path  of  subterra¬ 
nean  streams.  Suddenly  the  stick 
twitches  upward,  a  hole  is  dug  at  the 
point  where  your  uncanny  powers 
have  divined  water. 

A  dowser  at  last  week's  convention 
said  he  had  advised  750  New  England¬ 
ers  where  to  drill  wells,  of  whom  700 
had  found  water.  Such  success  stories 
are  intriguing,  but  there's  a  problem: 
dowsing  is  almost  invulnerable  to  dis¬ 
proof.  if  water  is  found  where  a 


dowser  indicates,  his  prediction  is 
confirmed;  if  not,  he  can  assert  the 
hole  should  have  been  dug  deeper. 

But  that’s  not  to  pour  cold  water; 
maybe  dowsing  is  for  real.  If  so,  the 
water  diviners  would  surely  be  more 
challenged  by  holding  their  annual 
dowse  in  a  desert  region  like  Arizona 
rather  than  in  the  weS-wafered  hills  of 
New  England. 


Ai  Fang  Calling 

We’re  sorry  they  aren’t  going  to 
have  the  thrill  of  that  bell  whose  bing- 
bong  precedes  a  cheery  “Avon  call¬ 
ing.”  (House  calls  were  found  to  be 
impractical.)  We’re  sorry,  too,  that 
all  they’ll  be  able  to  buy  is  a  moisture 
cream  called  Ai  Fang,  or  Love  Fra¬ 
grance,  rather  than  a  full  range  of 
miracle  products.  But  we’re  not  sorry 
to  realize  that  in  opening  an  Avon  fac¬ 


tory  in  Peking  the  Chinese  bow  to  a 
universal  truth:  People  love  to  spruce 
themselves  up. 

Sometime  in  prehistory,  somebody 
tied  a  hunk  of  vine  around  the  hair 
that  kept  flopping  In  his— or  maybe  it 
was  her  —  eyes.  At  that  moment  the 
beauty  business  was  born — and  grew 
with  each  passerby  who  noticed  that  a 
little  twine  does  a  lot  for  one's  lodes. 
After  that,  could  shirts  instead  of 
skins  and  makeup  instead  of  mod  be 
far  behind?  And  isn’t  the  world  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  all  of  it?  If  to  destroy  is 
human,  then  to  decorate  is  divine. 

As  for  Avon’s  axmounesnent  that  Ai 
Fang  is  "a  very  useful  product  in  this 
climate"  —  it  probably  is.  But  if  the 
issue  were  only  skin  protection  from 
Poking’s  dry,  windy  winters,  .a  spot  of 
lard  might  do  the  job.  No.  The  fihinew 
crave  what’s  provided  by  every  cos¬ 
metic  ever  compounded:  not  neces¬ 
sarily  beauty,  but  the  hope  of  it. 


Letters 


Beirut  Massacre:  Time  to  Speak  Willi  Force* 


To  the  Editor. 

This  is  the  time  to  speak  with  force 
and  clarity  against  the  massacre  of 
Palestinians  in  West  Beirut 

The  available  evidence  suggests  be¬ 
yond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  was 
the  work  of  Christian  extremists,  with 
the  Israeli  Army  as  an  accessory  be¬ 
fore  the  fact 

Those  of  us  Lebanese- Americans 
who  wept  over  the  P.L.O.  massacre  of 
our  people  at  Damur  and  who  strongly 
supported  the  Christians  in  their 
struggle  for  survival  must  now  speak 
with  equal  fervor  against  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  some  of  our  compatriots. 
Jewish  Americans  should  join  the 
wise  counsel  of  Anthony  Lewis  hi  ad¬ 
monishing  Israel  to  be  true  to  its 
ideals  [column  Sept  20].  Such  actions 
as  occurred  are  within  neither  the 
Christian  nor  the  Jewish  moral  codes. 

Both  Christians  and  Israelis  have  de¬ 
parted  from  their  ethical  tparhing*  and 
even  from  their  humanity  in  heaping  so 
much  death  and  destruction  an  a 
largely  defenseless  people.  Peaceful 
survival  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  in 
an  Arab  world  will  ultimately  rest  not 
on  force  of  arms  but  on  acceptance  of 
these  two  minorities  by  the  vast  Mos¬ 
lem  population  that  surrounds  them. 

The  actions  at  West  Beirut  are  a 
cause  for  shame  on  all  of  us  and  a 
spring  of  hatred  that  will  not  be  stilled 
for  generations  to  come. 

Michael  S.  Sahady 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  Sept.  20, 1982 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  plays,  Shakespeare  put  words 
of  truth  and  wisdom  into  the  mouths  of 
fools  and  villains.  In  “Hamlet,”  Po- 
lanius  speaks  the  lines:  “To  thine  own 
self  be  true.”  lago,  in  “Othello,”  says: 
“Good  name,  in  than  or  woman,  dear 
my  lord,  is  the  most  glorious  jewel  of 
the  soul.” 


So  Yasir  Arafat  remarked; 
and  Sharon  are  not  Jews.  The  crimes 
they  commit  do  not  conform  to Jewish 
morality  or  tradition. . (Flora 
Lewis’s  Sept  21  column). 

For  once  r  must  agree  with  Arafat. 
If  Israel  is  to  become  Israel  once 
again,  it  must  atone  for  its  present 
leadership.  For  American  Jews  not  to 
do  the  same  is  to  disgrace  the  pro¬ 


phetic  heritage  of  Judaism  and  make 
a  mockery  of  the  ideals  that  we 
claim  to  espouse.  At  the  same  time, 
the.  Pope  and  all  Christians  as  well 
should  join  in  atonement  for  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  so-called 

ClffjfiHflTi  Phalangistfi 

(Rabbi)  Robert  EL  Goldburg 
Hamden,  Conn.,  Sept.  21, 1982 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  rash  to  find  scapegoats  for  the 
brutal  massacre  of  civilians  in  Beirut, 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  Shanm,  Begin 
and  Israel  are  the  only  candidates:  no 
one  has  called  for  the  punishment  of 
the  Christian  militia  murderers. 


East  Timor  Needs  the  World’s  Attention 


To  the  Editor: 

As  sponsors  of  legislation  expressing 
Congressional  concern  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  humanitarian  and  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  former  Portuguese  colony  of 
East  Timor,  we  were  pleased  that  The 
Times  again  is  focusing  on  the  suffer¬ 
ing  an  this  island  territory  (A.P.  dis¬ 
patch,  Aug.  25).  While  the  article  is  a 
positive  contribution  to  understanding 
some  of  East  Timor’s  problems,  there 
were  a  few  omissions  that  we  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

Indonesian  rule  over  East  Timor  was 
imposed  by  tens  of  thousands  of  invad¬ 
ing  troops.  It  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  at  least  100,000  persons,  of 
an  original  population  of  690,000,  have 
perished  from  the  effects  of  the  inva¬ 
sion;  responsible  church  sources  in  this 
largely  Roman  Catholic  territory  say 
the  death  toll  may  have  exceeded 
250,000. 

Although  food  problems  did  exist 
under  Portuguese  colonial  rule,  diffi¬ 
culties  since  the  Indonesian  invasion  of 
1975  are  not  merely  traditional,  as  the 
article  appeared  to  imply.  It  was  only 
after  the  invasion  that  the  territory 
faced  food  crises  on  the  scale  of  Biafra 
and  Cambodia,  which  occurred  from 
1978  through  1980  and  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  by  eyewitnesses  primarily  to 
Indonesia's  military  campaign  to 
crush  resistance  to  its  rule. 

In  late  1981,  the  Vatican’s  East 
Timor  representative,  Msgr.  Martinho 
da  Costa  Lopes,  said  that  Indonesian 
military  operations  had  once  again  dis¬ 


rupted  forming  and  might  result  in  a 
renewal  of  serious  food  shortages,  in 
an  A.P.  article  published  abroad  in 
July  1982,  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  is  refraining  from  comment  on  tire 
current  situation  because  he  “was 
muzzled  by  [Indonesian]  officials,  who 
warned  him  of  the  consequences  to  his 
missionaries  if  he  spoke  out." 

Other  first-hand  accounts  in  recent 
months  indicate  that  life-threatening 
food  shortages  may  again  be  facing 
the  East  Timorese,  in  at  least  some 
parts  of  the  territory.  We  believe  that 
it  is  crucial  for  the  world’s  news 
media  to  conduct  an  in-depth  investi¬ 
gation  throughout  -East.  Timor :  to 
deteridmewhat  Is  happening.  '  ' 

Finally,  we  noted  with  interest  that 
the  A.P.  article  was  “Dili,  / 

Indonesia."  This  reference  is  an  im¬ 
plicit  acknowledgement-, that  East 
Timor  is  legally  a  part  of  Indonesia — ' 
a  position  that  has  been  rejected  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  UN.  General  Assembly. 

Accordingly,  our  legislation  urges 
the  Administration  to  set  in  motion 
discussions  that  can  lead  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  a  process  leading  to  authentic 
seU-detennination  for  the  people  of 
East  Timor.  The  legislation  also 
stresses  the  need  for  increased  access 
to  East  Timor  by  international  relief 
organizations,  journalists  and  human- 
rights  groups.  TONY  P.  HALL 

Member  of  Congress,  3dDisL,  Ohio 
Paul  E.  Tsongas 
US.  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Washington,  Sept.  14, 1982 


Banking  on  Air-Pollution  Credits 


To  the  Editor: 

In  their  Sept.  11  Op-Ed  article,  “Air-, 
Pollution  ‘Rights,’”  Bruce  Ackerman 
and  Donald  Elliott  argue  that  the 
“Reagan”  E.P-A.’s  proposals  for 
tradable  emission-reduction  credits 
are  an  enormous  giveaway  of  public  re¬ 
sources  to  “the  largest  industrial  cor¬ 
porations.”  Only  in  their  closing  exhor¬ 
tation  of  Congress  to  rethink  the  Clean 
Air  Act  itself  do  they  even  hint  at  the 
complex  reality  behind  this  giveaway. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  —  not  the  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  (Rea¬ 
gan  or  otherwise)  —  gives  away  the 
right  to  pollute.  Environmental  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  political  reality  led  legisla¬ 
tors  in  the  1970’s  to  opt  for  a  complex 
system  for  regulating  pollution  based 

on  ambient  air  quality  and  discharge- 

control  technology . 

The  results,  for  existing  polluters, 
were  permits  to  emit  particular  quan¬ 
tities  of  pollutants.  These  permits  do 
not  cost  the  polluters  anything  beyond 
the  costs  of  reducing  discharges  to 
permitted  levels. 

Under  the  original  regulations,  no 

new  sources  of  pdlutiQD  could  be  built 
where  ambient  standards  are 
violated.  Under  the  Ford  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  E.P.  A  saw  the  long-run  polit¬ 
ical  folly  of  such  an  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  and  began  working  cm  the  idea  o# 
allowing  existing  sources  to  trade 
their “rights' ”  to  new  sources . 

Since  1976,  and  largely  under  the 
Carter  E.P.A.,  this  idea  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  trading  arnwg  ex¬ 
isting  sources  and  of  emis¬ 

sion  reduction  credits  for  later  use  or 
trade. 

The  Reagan  E.P.A.,  initially  cool  to 
this  regulatory  relaxation,  is  only  a 
recent  convert.  Many  people 
and  outside  Government  are  enthusi¬ 


astic  about  even  this  llmitArf  reform' 
(limited  because  many  of  the  old  tech¬ 
nology-based  constraints  remain)  be-  ■ 
cause  it  raises  the  possibility  that  pol¬ 
luters  will  recognize  the  true  costs  of 
using  their  “free”  permits. 

That  is,  a  polluting  firm  that  wm 
cheaply  meet  its  permit  terms  now 
has  no  incentive  to  go  below  the  per¬ 
mitted  level.  But  if  the  permit  is  a 
tradable  “right,”  then  a  firm  with 
higher  compliance  costs  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  buy  part  of  that  right.  Total  dis¬ 
charges  would  not  change,  but  the  am- 
bient  quality  would  be  achieved  more 
cheaply. 

Ackerman  and  Elliott  seem  to  want  a 
system  that  would  reverse  the  1970’s 
decision  to  give  away  the  right  to  pol¬ 
lute  in  the  fast  place.  The  details  of  any 
such  system  would  determine  whether 
it  provided  the  same,  better  or  worse 
air  quality  and  whether  it  provided  that 
quality  as  cheaply  as  possible.  But  any 
system  involving  payments  by  pollut¬ 
es  for  the  discharges  they  are  allowed 

would  represent  a  politically 
break  with  the  environmental  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  1970’s. 

Not  President  Reagan  and  Mrs. 
Gorsoch  but  Senator  Muskie  gave  us 
that  legislation.  A  charitable  view 
would  be  that  the  tradable  rights  idea 
makes  a  poor  system  slightly  better. 

Cliffords.  Russell 
Senior  Fellow 
Resources  for  the  Future 
Washington,  Sept  14, 1982 


The  world's  politiciaas  and  news 
media  ought  w  recall  tint  nations 
often  have  difficulty  In  controffing  the 
actions  of  their  own  sokfiers,  as  the 
U.S.  did  when' Americans,'  led  by  a 
lieutenant,  massacred  Vietnamese 
civilians  at  My  Lad  whhoHJenL 

I  don’t  recall  toy  nation  befog  held 
responsible  for  the  MUfag  rampage- 
perpetrated  by  sokfiers  of  an  ally. 
Bin,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  different 
standard  is  applied  when  Israel  and 
Jews  are  involved.  Leon  M.  Fox 

WpamfafltaMn  Swpt-  20-  1981 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

Fbr  years,  the  nations  of  the  worid 
have,  with  hearts  of  stone,  witnessed  in 
silence  the  internecine  warfare  in 
Lebanon  and  Syria.  The  victims  were 
mostly  dvfflans.  —  mein,  women  and 
children  alaughtmed  to  btiiri  hate. 

W&at  awakened  the  conscience  of 
,the  worid  was  the  massacre  in  Beirut, 
'which,  in  Itself,  was  nothing  bat  a 
repetition  of  what  had  been  tolerated 
in  silence  over  the  last  10  years. 

What,  then,  motivated  the  universal 
outcry  of  grief  and  outrage?  W as#  the 
realization  of  some  biblical  vision  that 
turned  the  hearts  of  nations  from 
stone  to  flesh?  Bow  one  would  like  to 
believe  so.  Does  this  chorus  speak  in 
terms  of  peace  and  good  will? 

Sadly,  no.  The  full  buy  of  excoria¬ 
tion  is  directed  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  of  Israel;  the  actual  perpetra- 
torsof  the  heinous  crime  are  doc  even 
mentioned.  Arafat,  the  authority  on 
■warfare  against  civilians,  is  fisfeened 
to  respectfully  in  Us  of 

sadness  and  disbelief  about  such  a  de¬ 
praved  act 

What  we  hear  is  not  the  voice  of  a 
new  moral  worid;  it  is  the  unholy  al¬ 
liance  of  Israel’s  enemies. 

Alfred  Dessau 
Far  Rockaway.N.  Y.,  Sept  20, 1982 


Treaties  the  Senate 
Can  Take  or  Leave 

TotheEifitor: 

Ori  Many  fa  fa  fandamental  my 
if  be  assumes  that  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion  somehow  imposes  an  “obliga¬ 
tion”  on  the  Senate  to  vote  an  treaties 
negotiated  by  the  W-ra-into*  [Op-Ed 
Sept.  15]. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the 
Constitution’s  treaty  clause 'that  re¬ 
main  vastly  vague  or  ambiguous  — 
e.g.,  which  treaties  are  sett-executing, 
and  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
treaty  and  an  executive  agreement. 
But  the  Senate’s  role  In  die  making  of 
treaties  is  foiriywel]  understood. 
iTTOatiesj  are  negotiated  by  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch 
and,  when  ratified,  are  ratified  by  the 
President.  The  Senate  enters  the  pac- 
ture  in  its.  special,  extra-Congres- 
skmal  treaty  fraction  if  and  when  the 
President  decides  to  submit  a  treaty 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  am- 
sent  to  his  ratification. 

True,  the  Constitution  makes  the 
Senate’s  concurrence,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote,  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  Presktent’s  ratification  and 
thos  a  check  on  the  Executive’s  treaty 
power,  but  it  does  not  mandate  Senate 
approval  or  even  oblige  Che  taking  of  a 
vote.  Anri,  as  Mr.  Matey  paints  out, 
the  President  can  choose  not  to  ratify 
despite  Senate  consent. 

Even  after  a  treaty  is  sent  to  the 
Senate,  If  the  President  subsequently 
indicates  nonsupport  for  the  treaty,  it 
seems  perfectly  proper  for  the  Semite 
to  move  on  to  other  matters.  What 
would  be  tiie  point  of  a  vote?  There  are 
other  means  for  the  Senate  and  its  in¬ 
dividual  members  to  make  known 
their  views  an  the  subject  matter  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  treaty. 

All  this  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  machinery  for  making  U.S.  trea¬ 
ties  —  as  well  as  that  for  implement¬ 
ing,  amending  and  terminating  them 
—should  not  be  examined  for  possible 
overhaul.  In  my  view,  such  an  exami-. 
nation  is  extremely  desirable. 

Mr.  Many's  proposal  that  a  Senate 
vote  be  required  an  submitted  trea¬ 
ties,  at  least  where  the  President  con¬ 
tinues  to  seek  the  Senate’s  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  might  well  be  a 
good  starting  point 

Jon  L.  Jacobson 
Newport,  RJ.,Sept  16, 1962 
The  writer  is  Charles  B.  Stockton 
Professor  of  International  Law  ad  the 
Naval  War  College. 


Permission  Denied 

TOtiieEditor;  ~ 

I  think  it  is  really  nice  that  our 
Government  has  deckfad  not  to  aiiiw 

the  sale  of  etectric-shock  hemp*  to 
South  Korea  because  ,  of  questions 
about  human-rights  violations  there 
(news  stray  Sept.  17). 

However,  after  pnw'tng  over  ^ 
I  came  up  with  a  question:  Exactly 
what  level  at  human  rights 
be  .  attained  before  a  country  is 
allowed  to  purchase  these  instru¬ 
ments  oftraturefttan  us? 

..  Janefranklin 

Montclair,  NJ.,  Sept  18, 1962 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address ■ 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mod  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpubUshed  letters. 
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THE  JERUSALEM  POST 


i  Most  of  the  headlines  and  too  many 
tdevisioo  repcntere  have  been  calling 
it  a  “defeat'  tor  conservatism.”  In 
fact,  the  ~  Senate’s:  rejection  of  the. 
Reims  coart-stripping  blil  on  school 
prayer  was  a  signal  victory  tor  tradi- 
tional  conservatism  with  a  small  "C. n 

That  kind  of  conservatism  places 
high,  value  on  established  rules  of 
procedure,  on  the  orderly  conduct  of 
public  affairs  by  those  rules,,  and  cm 
the. traditional  values. ot  institutions. 
The'  Helms  bill  (actually  a  nan-ger¬ 
mane  rider:  to  a  measure  increasing 
the  public  debt  limit)  would,  have 
damaged  everyone  of  those  concepts; 
it  was  about,  as  “conservative”  as 
tearing  up  a.  copy  of-tbe  Constitution 
on.  the  Senate  floor. 

Senator  Helms,  the  North  Carolina 
Republican,  proposed  that  Congress 
remove  the-  issue .  of  school  prayer 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  Fednal 
emits.  This  would  have  permitted  the 
states  and  local  jurisdictions  to  pass  a 
patchwork  of  school  prayer  laws,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  Constitution  as  each 
saw  fit,  thns  flouting  the  concept  of  the 
equal  rights  of  citizens. 

.  The  Helms  proposal  would  have 
prevented  the  Supreme  Court  from 
enforcing  its  1962  -  ruling  against 
prayer  in  the  schools.  It  would  have 
undermined  the  authority  of  Federal 
courts,  particularly*  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  would  have  opened  the 
door  to  further  Congressional  inva¬ 
sions  of  court  jurisdiction  and  prerog¬ 
atives. 

.  -  Worse^  the.  Helms  -court-stripping 
{dan.  had  it  passed,  would  have 
amended,  the  Constitution,  in  effect, 
py  a  majority  vote  of  Congress  —  a 
radical  evasion  of  constitutional 
procedure,  which  requires  two-thirds 
of  each  House  and  three-fourths  of  the 
states  to  effect  a  constitutional 
amendment.  . 

Jesse  Helms  attempted  to  justify  this 
back-door  assault  on  the  courts  and 
constitutionalism  by  asserting  that 
‘The  American  people  want  prayer  re¬ 
stored  to  their  schools.”  The  polls  sug- 
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By  Tom  Wicker 


gest  that  they  do,  all  right;  but  to  a 
traditional,  small-“C”  conservative, 
that  would  be  only  one  factor  to  con¬ 
sider  and  not  necessarily  the  decisive 
one.  Such  a  conservative  surely  would 
not  vote  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants 
at  the  expense  of  established  constitu¬ 
tional  procedure  and  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Quite  the  opposite;  conservatism 
has  always  opposed  the  gratification 
of  public  appetites  —  which  may  be 
momentary  and  unwise  —  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  such  proven  values.  Conser¬ 
vatives,  instead,  have  taken  the  lead 
in  devising  and  maintaining  restric¬ 
tive  procedural  rules,  precisely  in 
order  to  restrain  impatient  public 
opinion.  That’s  why  there  was  a  pecul¬ 
iar  justice  in  the  use  of  the  Senate's 
unlimited  debate  rule  to  frustrate  the 
Helms  court-stripping  plan. 

The  filibuster,  so-called,  was  despised 
by  liberals  when  Southerners  used  it  to 
defeat  civil  rights  bills.  But  eventually 
the  press  of  events  and  a  slowly hut- 
surely  developing  national  consensus 
brought  about  the  needed  legislation. 
But  liberals  have  seldom  hesitated  to 
filibuster  when  they  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary.  For  as  the  late  Sera  tor  Wayne 
Morse,  a  master  of  the  art  and  a  for¬ 
mer  law  school  dean,  used  to  teach  his 
students:  “He  who  controls  proce¬ 
dure,  controls  substance.” 


Extended  debate  in  the  Senate  is  an 
established  and  legitimate  procedure 
for  thwarting  an  impatient  or  momen¬ 
tary  majority.  Its  purpose  is  to  stand 
off  the  kind  of  ill-conceived  and  funda¬ 
mentally  damaging  legislation  Jesse 
Helms  did  his  best  to  impose  on  the 
nation  in  the  name  of  religion  and  con¬ 
servatism. 

The  truth  is  that  small-“C”  conser¬ 
vatism  has  seldom  had  greater  vindi¬ 
cation  than  in  the  Senate’s  courageous 
decision  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  courts.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Helms 
and  his  cohorts  will  no  doubt  take  the  ■ 
issue  to  the  electorate  this  fall  in  their 
usual  simplistic  and  misleading  fash¬ 
ion —  pro-player  or  anti-player. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
reached  that  issue,  however  it  may  be 
stated.  What  it  has  refused  to  accept  is 
a  radical  and  dangerous  method  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  and  an  un¬ 
warranted  attack  on  the  Federal  courts 
—  a  demagogic  approach  that  its  spon¬ 
sors  pushed  in  the  Senate  because  they 
knew  they  could  not  muster  the  two- 
thirds  majority  necessary  to  approve  a 
constitutional  amendment  legitimating 
prayer  in  the  schools. 

Such  an  amendment,  already  pro¬ 
posed  by  President  Reagan,  is  never¬ 
theless  the  proper  instrument  for 
those  Americans,  conservative  or  lib¬ 
eral,  who  ‘‘want  prayer  restored  to 
the  public  schools.”  If  it  can  be 
passed,  not  only  will  constitutional 
procedure  have  been  honored;  a 
strong  national  consensus,  of  necessi¬ 
ty,  will  have  been  formed,  and  a  uni¬ 
form  national  standard  will  have  been 
established. 

The  question  whether  such  an 
amendment  is  wise  —  whether  it 
would  negate  an  important  part  of  the 
First  Amendment  —  is  something 
else.  I  am  profoundly  opposed;  others 
areas  strongly  in  favor.  But  that  ques¬ 
tion  should  and  can  be  settled  in  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  manner; 
and  the  Senate,  in  rejecting  Jesse 
Helms’s  radical  political  opportun¬ 
ism,  has  kept  open  that  possibility. 


FIERY  RUN,  Va..  Sept.  25  —  At 
first,  the  thought  of  befog  without 
Sunday  football  seemed  unbearable. 
For  years,  I  had  spent  the  Day  01 
Rest  watching  the  Redskins  befog 
tossed  to  the  Cowboys  or  the  Giants 
being  devoured  by  the  Lions,  but 
with  the  players  cm  strike,  even  the 
thought  of  not  having  to  listen  to 
Howard  Cosell  on  Monday  night  was 
no  consolation. 

I  went  to  church  and  prayed  for  re¬ 
lief,  but  there  was  no  divine  interven¬ 
tion.  The  players  and  the  owners  were 
so  unhappy  that  chey  couldn’t  even  get 
out  of  bed  to  sail  their  yachts,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  most  of  them  male, 
didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Some  of  them  tried  memorizing  the 
Sunday  papers,  but  it  was  the  same 
old  news  of  conflict,  massacres  and 
railroad  and  teachers'  strikes,  only 
worse.  Others  watched  “Meet  the 
Press’’  or  “Face  the  Nation”  on  tele¬ 
vision,  but  the  more  they  met  the 
press  or  faced  the  nation,  the  mere 
they  saw  Menachem  Begin  and  longed 
for  Joe  Theismann  or  Terry  Brad¬ 
shaw. 

Realizing  that  an  election  was  com¬ 
ing  up  and  that  many  voters  were  out 
of  .work  and  out  of  football,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  who  used  to  be  a 
sports  announcer  (and  occasionally 
wished  he  still  was),  implored  the 
owners  and  the  players  to  compro¬ 
mise. 

“My  fellow  Americans,"  he  said  on 
television,  “as  you  know,  I  believe  in 
free  enterprise,  private  ownership 
and  collective  bargaining,  but  not  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  My  view  is  that  a 
minimum  wage  of  $100,000  a  year  for 
substitute  tackles  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  for  quarterbacks  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable,  and  that  they  should  allow 
their  talents  to  trickle  down  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  provided,  of  course,  that  they 
don’t  interfere  with  the  profits  of  the 
owners. 

“I  work  all  week  trying  to  settle 
things,”  he  added,  "but  nothing  ever 
seems  to  get  settled  in  the  Great 
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By  James  Reston 

Game  of  Politics  as  in  other  games  at 
the  weekend." 

But  the  strike  went  on,  and  in  des¬ 
peration  I  turned  as  usual  to  my  wife. 

“ ‘Remember  me?  "  she  asked . 

"Never  on  Sundays,"  I  said. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  autum¬ 
ns  1  equinox?”  she  said. 

*  ‘That 's  the  time  when  it’s  too 
bumpy  to  fly,  isn’t  it?" 

"It’s  the  time  when  the  world  turns 
over  and  becomes  very  beautiful.  It 
occurs  about  September  23,  when  the 
sun  appears  to  cross  the  celestial 
equator.  It  happened  the  other  day 
right  after  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
beat  the  New  York  Giants.  You  should 
see  it  sometime." 

“Gee,”  I  said.  So  to  keep  peace  in 
the  house  we  went  out  to  see  the  au¬ 
tumn.  We  started  from  the  Potomac, 
which  was  glittering  in  the  sunshine. 
Young  men  and  women  were  paddling 
canoes  and  looking  at  each  other,  as  if 
they  had  things  on  their  mind  other 
than  football.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
seemed  different  from  the  last  time  I 
saw  them,  turning  yellow  and  even 
scarlet  in  the  hollows. 

"How  long  has  this  been  going  on?’’ 
I  asked. 

“Several  million  years,"  my  wife 
said. 

I  had  heard  vaguely  that  the  land 
from  Tidewater  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 


land  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
running  out  across  Bull  Run  and 
through  the  silent  battlefields  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  was  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  loveliest  prospects 
on  earth,  but  I  had  forgot  to  remem¬ 
ber. 

At  the  cut  through  the  Bull  Run 
Mountains,  we  began  to  drive  upward 
through  Route  66  toward  the  plains 
and  Marshall,  and  thence  on  winding 
empty  roads  toward  Big  Cobbler 
Mountain,  shaped  as  precise  and  deli¬ 
cate  as  a  bow,  and  from  there  past 
Oven  Top,  a  cheeky  little  hill  shaped 
like  a  chocolate  drop,  leading  to  a 
prospect  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  beyond 
that  into  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 

“Gee,"  I  said. 

“You  said  that  before,”  my  wife 
said.  "  Let  me  fill  you  in.  That  valley, 
surrounded  by  those  mountains,  is  the 
original  natural  stadium,  and  people 
play  games  in  the  valley  of  Fiery 
Run.” 

“Gee,"  I  said,  “what  kind  of 
games?” 

“Well,  they  have  swings,  and  they 
fish  for  sunnies  in  Henry  Baxley's 
pond,  and  wade  in  the  run,  and  catch 
fire-flies  in  the  woods  on  Sunday 
evenings.  These  are  your  children  and 
your  grandchildren,  remember?" 

"I  was  thinking  about  the  poor  old 
Redskins  and  wondering  what  they’re 
doing  today  with  no  game  to  play.” 

"They ’re  probably  counting  their 
money  and  clipping  their  coupons  and 
getting  acquainted  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  wondering  what  comes 
next." 

"Gee,  I  never  thought  of  that.  It’s  so 
silent  up  here.  I  was  just  thinking 
about  the  Red - " 

“That’s  just  the  trouble  with  you 
men,  you  never  really  think  at  all, 
especially  on  Sundays." 

“What  was  that  equinox  thing 
again?" 

“It's  an  end-round  play,  when  the 
sun  goes  'round  the  equator,  and  it 
works  every  year." 

"Gee!" 


ENGLEWOOD,  N-J. —  Menachem  nel,  Eli  Geva,  asked  for  a  transfer 
Begin  may  not  resign  tomorrow  or  from  the  front  to  avoid  having  to  order 
next  week,  but  he  has  lost  the  power  to  actions  in  Beirut  that  might  harm  dvil- 
govem  effectively.  A  Prime  Minister  ians.  The  response  by  Begin  and 
of  Israel  can  survive  blunders  at  Sharon  was  to  drum  him  out  of  the 
hotoe.  deep  strains  with  the  United  army  in  semi-disgrace.  A  Ugh  officer 
States  and  disagreements .  within  who  wrote  an,  anonymous  article  in 
world  Jewry.  He  cannot  remain  in  of-  support  of  Colonel  Geva  was  tracked 
free  if  be.has  squandered  Israel’s  fun-  down  by  army  intelligence  on  Sharon’s 
damental  asset:  its  respect  for  itself  orders  and  cashiered.  Nor  would  Begin 
and  tike  respect  of  the  world.  and  Sharon  listen  in  August  to  2,000  re- 

Menacbem  Begin  and  Defense  serve  officers  who  asked  for  with- 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  can  no  longer  drawal  from  Lebanon  and  an  end  to  the 
govern  because  they  have  sullied  and  seige  in  Beirut, 
divided  the  armed  forces.  Israel  is  not  Itis  dear  now,  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
a  militaristic  country,  but  the  army  Sharon  soon  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
has  a  very  special  place  in  its  life,  the  Shatila  and  Sabra  camps  and  so  did 
Everyone,  with  few  exceptions,  serves  some  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  army, 
in  it  and  remains  in  the  active  reserve.  The  head  of  the  staff  college.  Brig.  Gen., 
with  regular  recalls  to  temporary  duty,  Amram  Mitzma,  has  resigned  in  protest 
htiHI  well  into  middle  age.  From  its  and  others  will  surely  follow.  Most  men 
beginning,  the  Israel  Defense  Force  and  women  in  the  army  are  like  the  pro- 
bas  taught  the  principle  of  “the  purity  testing  officers.  They  are  not  like  the 
of  arms*'  —  that  military  operations  handful  who  obeyed  Sharon’s  orders  to 
XQgst  fcg  ccsfouf^M^ith^ui^TjgJuly,  close  their  eyes  last  week.in  Beirut.  The 
the  ta^t  decorated  and youngest  color  Israel  Defense  Force  will  not  remake  if- 

•  j  i'  •  -  - 


Begin  Must  Go 


By  Arthur  Hertzberg 

self  in  Sharon’s  image.  pressures  for  a  judicial  investigation 

Begin  and  Sharon  can  no  longer  gov-  were  led  by  Edgar  Bronfman,  president 

era  because  they  have  lost  the  trust  and  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress;  bj  the 

regard  of  the  moral  and  political  elder,  ecclesiastical  and  lay  leaders  of  British 
statesmen  of  Israel  and  of  world  Jewry.  Jewry,  Chief  Rabbi  Immanuel  Jacobo- 
The  President,  Yitzhak  Navon,  called  vits  and  Greviiie  Janner;  and  by  a 
on  Monday  for  an  independent  investi-  growing  list  of  Jewish  organizations  in 
gation  of  the  Beirut  massacre  —  two  America  and  elsewhere.  As  a  vice  presi- 

days  before  the  Knesset  debate  in  which  dent  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  I 
Begin  categorically  rejected  the  idea  as  know,  from  information  flowing  into  our 
a  political  assault  on  his  Government,  offices,  that  the  Jewish  world  is  more 
On  Thursday,  after  the  Knesset  vote,  upset  by  the  Begin  Government  than 

Mr.  Navon’s  request  was  echoed  by  his  ever  before.  On  Friday,  in  a  special 

predecessor,  Ephraim  Katzir;  by  Cabinet  meeting.  Begin  reversed  him- 
Ephraim  Urbach,  president  of  the  Is-  self  and  announced  the  appointment  of  a 

rael  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  limited  investigating  committee,  but 

by  the  Israel  Bar  Association.  In  the  the  situation  is  already  beyond  repair. 
Western  world,  Jewish  protests  and  Like  Richard  Mr  Nixon  in  the  midst  of 


Watergate,  Begin  is  no  longer  govern-  army  spokesman,  who  had  always 
ing.  He  has  been  engaged  in  "damage  been  believed  in  the  past,  was  not 
control”  and  his  room  for  maneuver  is  taken  seriously  even  by  Israel's  own 
dwindling  by  the  hour.  So  long  as  he  re-  soldiers,  who  were  listening  to  Radio 
mains  in  office,  Israel’s  leaders,  includ-  ,  Lebanon  for  truer  accounts  of  what 
ing  some  of  his  own  adherents,  no  longer  was  happening  in  their  own  sectors, 
trust  his  judgment  or  really  believe  in  On  the  highest  levels  in  Washington, 
his  legitimacy.  the  personal  word  of  Begin  and  Sharon 

Begin  and  Sharon  can  no  longer  gov-  is  not  trusted.  This  has  not  happened 
era  because  they  have  lost  the  power  before  to  any  Israeli  leaders, 
to  speak  for  Israel  among  its  friends.  Jews,  in  a  few  hours,  will  be  observ- 

Tbe  most  precious  asset  of  Israel,  its  ing  the  total  fast  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
credibility,  :s  now  severely  damaged,  ment.  They  will  ask  God  and  man  for 
Even  before  the  massacres,  l  heard  pardon,  but  this  is  granted  only  if  they 
on  all  sides,  from  army  and  Govern-  clear  themselves  first  of  sin.  This  can- 
ment  people,  in  Israel  last  summer,  not  happen  so  long  as  Israel,  the  cen- 
that  the  Government  was  not  telling  ter  of  the  Jewish  world,  is  led  by  those 
the  full  truth  about  the  operation  in  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  guilt.  Is- 
Lebanon.  It  announced  in  June  that  it  rael  is  a  great  and  moral  country;  it 
was  moving  northward  to  insure  tbe  deserves  better  leaders. 

"peace  of  the  Galilee”  by  an  advance  Begin  and  Sharon  must  go. 

of  25  miles,  but  everyone  in  Israel,  and  - - - 

Washington,  knew  almost  immedi-  Arthur  Hertzberg,  rabbi  of  Temple 
ately  that  the  military  plans  had  long  Emanuel,  in  Englewood,  N.J.,  is  for- 
been  made  for  a  much  more  extensive  mer  president  of  the  A  merican  J ewish 
action  •  During  the  operations,  the  Congress.  - 


WASHINGTON  —  Almost  every 
year.  Congress  creates  new  exclu¬ 
sions,  credits,  deductions  and  other 
special  provisions  that  feed  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen’s  suspicion  that  he  has  to 
pay  too  much  tax  because  others  pay 
too  little. 

General  outrage  at  this  creeping, 
coiaplexfty  is  the  principle  force  be¬ 
hind  the  tax  simplification  movement. 
But  there  is  another-force  as  well:  tbe 
conservative  belief  that  well-to-do  re¬ 
cipients  of  unearned  income  (profits, 
dividends,  interest,  rents,  royalties) 
pay  too  much  tax.  These  people  have 
seized  on  tax  simplification  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  fist  tax  for  the  graduated  tax 
rates  in  the  present  structure. 

The  great  danger  is  that  the  worthy 
goal  of  tax  amplification  will  be  lost 
because  of  tfivisive  efforts  to  tax  all  in¬ 
come  at  a  single  rate— a  radical  step 
that  would  shift  tax  burdens  from  tbe 
rich  to  the  middle  class. 

At  its  extrema,  the  flat  tax  approach 
would  eliminate  all  differences  be¬ 
tween  total  money  income  and  tax¬ 
able  income  and  would  replace  the 
present  set  of  14  rates  with  one.  If  all 
income  were  subject  to  tax  and  the 
personal  exemption  were  unchanged, 
a  single  rate  of  16  percent  would  yield 
the  same  revenue  in  1964  as  the  legis¬ 
lated  H  peixem  to  50  percent  schedule 
wiD  then  yield.  . 

This  appraachhas  iwp  serious  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  first  is  that  it  would  shift  tax 
burdens  from  file  rich  to  the  middle 
class.  Average  taxes  for  people  in  all 
tax  brackets  below  $50,000  would  in¬ 
crease  and  all  brackets  above  $50,000 
would  enjoy  tax  cuts.  And  the  shifts 
would  he  large:  Taxpayers  with  in¬ 
comes  of  SHKUHO  to  $500*000,  tor  er- 
ampfe, would  enjoy  cots  averaging  40 
peiceot. 

.  The  second  problem  is  that  it  would 
require  file  taxation  of  some  income 
that  few  people  want- to- tax.  It  would 
tax  soda*  SecorBy  and  veterans' 
benefits,  and  ft  would  disallow  define- 
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By  Henry  J.  Aaron 

tians  for  mortgage  interest,  most 
medical  expenses  and  charitable  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  Congressional  proposal  nearest 
to  this  extreme  is  sponsored  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Philip  M.  Crane  and  Senator 
Jesse  Helms.  To  soften  the  rough 

edges,  they  would  retain  the  exclusion 

of  Social  Security  benefits,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  shift  of  tax  burdens 

they  propose  to  increase  the  personal 

exemption  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per 
person.  But  tbe  large  shift  of  tax  bur- 
Awc  away  from  high-income  to  mid- 

die- income  brackets  persists. 

Tbe  only  way  to  avoid  these  large 
shifts  in  burdens  is  to  use  more 
than  one  rate,  thereby  reintroducing 
some  at  the  complexity  that  the  flat- 
taxers  seek  to  minimize.  It  is  possible 
with  three  or  four  brackets'  to  come 
very  close  to  matching  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  among  different  income 
brackets  generated  by  the  present  14- 
bracket  schedule. 

This  is  file  coarse  that  Senator  Bill 
Bradley  and  Representative  Richard 
A.  Gephardt  advocate.  They  propose 

legislation  that  would  broaden  the  tax 

base  by  reducing  the  number  of  de¬ 
ductions  and  exclusions,  but  not  quite 
so  many  as  Senator  Crane  and  Senator 
a^ms  would,  and  (hey  would  use  four 
rates  rather  than  one. 
like  any  significant  change  in  tax 


laws  that  leaves  revenues  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  taxes  among  brackets  ap¬ 
proximately  uncharged,  however,  the 
Bradley-Gephardt  bill  causes  large 
shifts  in  taxes  within  brackets.  These 
shifts  arise  because  not  all  taxpayers 
make  equal  use  of  the  myriad  devices 
now  in  tbe  tax  code  for  avoiding  taxes. 
Taking  away  such  devices  increases 
the  taxes  of  heavy  users  and  reduces 
taxes  of  light  users  to  whom  reduced 
rates  are  worth  more  than  the  lost  de¬ 
ductions  and  exduskms. 

These  shifts  in  tax  burdens  within 
brackets  are  the  political  weakness, 
of  the  various  tax  simplification 
proposals.  If  Congress  gets  serious 
about  simplification,  members  will 
soon  receive  a  steady  stream  of 
highly  respectable  visitors  who  will 
point  out  that,  while  simplification  is' 
noble,  their  worthy  provisions  must 
be  retained.  College  presidents  and' 
hospital  directors  will  argue  that  ter¬ 
minating  charitable  contributions  for 
their  institutions  will  set  back  learn¬ 
ing  and  health.  Mayors  will  plead  fis¬ 
cal  collapse  if  they  are  denied  use  of 
industrial  revalue  bonds.  As  recently 
as  the  tax  debate  of  1981,  such  protests 
overwhelmed  tepid  efforts  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  simplify  the  tax  code. 

Maybe  legislators,  fresh  from  con¬ 
stitutes  ts  hungry  for  tax  simplifica¬ 
tion,  will  be  more  resistant  to  special- 
interest  pleas  and  will  reject  die  sim¬ 
ple  but  dubious  idea  of  a  flat  rate.  For 
something  important  is  at  stake. 
Lowering  tax  rates  would  improve 
economic  incentives  and  discourage 
inefficient  tax-avoidance  arrang- 
ments.  Perhaps  more  important 
would  be  the  political  gain,  a  renewed 
belief  by  many  citizens  that  tax  bur¬ 
dens  can  be  distributed  fairly  and  un¬ 
derstandably. 

Henry  J.  Aaron  is  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  Brookings  Institution  and  proces¬ 
sor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  J 


WASHINGTON  —  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  seductive  about  the  flat-tax 
•idea. 

Almost  everyone  complains  about 
the  maze  of  deductions  that  seems  to 
allow  the  rich  to  escape  tbe  tax  net 
and  forces  the  rest  of  us  to  line  the 
pockets  of  accountants  at  tax-return 
time.  And  the  supply-side  advocates 
are  not  alone  in  arguing  that  restruc¬ 
turing  the  tax  code  to  reduce  marginal 
rates  would  increase  the  incentive  to 
work. 

Trading  complicated  deductions  for 
a  low,  flat  rate  is  an  offer  many  of  us 
would  find  bard  to  refuse.  But  close 
scrutiny  begins  to  reveal  the 
snags. 

As  the  economist  Milton  Friedman 
and  others  have  pointed  out,  without  a 
constitutional  amendment  there  is  no 
way  to  insure  that  a  flat  tax  would 
stay  flat. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  politicians 
to  curry  favor  with  the  majority  by 
advocating  a  special,  extra  tax  for  the 
super-rich  minority — so  easy,  in  fact, 
that  Senator  Bill  Bradley  already  has 
unveiled  a  “flat-tax”  plan  with  rates 
ranging  from  14  to  28  percent. 

According  to  Norman  B.  Tore,  for¬ 
mer  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Tax  and  Economic  Affairs,  the 
outbreak  of  “born-again”  enthusiasm 
for  the  flat  tax  among  Washington 
politicians  may  simply  reflect  Con¬ 
gress’s  “urgent  desire  to  find  some 
way  of  increasing  Federal  revalues  in 
a  manner  that  will  convince  taxpay¬ 
ers  good  things  are  being  done  to  them 
even  while  additional  taxes  are  bang 

extracted.”  Without  some  statutory  or 
constitutional  safeguard  to  limit  in¬ 
creases  in  revenue,  says  Mr.  Ttaie,  no 
'  flat-rate  plan  should  be  enacted. 

A  less  publicized  but  equally  critical 
problem  with  the  flat-tax  proposal 
concerns  the  proposed  blanket  eUmi- 
nadoa  of  deductions. 

Deductions  fell  into  two  broad  cate¬ 
gories.  There  are  some,  such  as  the 
mortgage  interest  deduction,  which 
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are  intended  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  taxpayer  in  some  acceptable  fash¬ 
ion.  But  there  are  others  that  encour¬ 
age  people  to  engage  in  an  activity 
that  accomplishes  an  agreed  upon  so¬ 
cial  purpose  and  thereby  reduces  the 
burden  cm  government  to  provide  for 
that  purpose. 

Take,  for  example,  charitable  de¬ 
ductions  for  hospitals,  schools,  wel¬ 
fare  organizations,  etc.  We  believe  as 
a  society  that  certain  basic  levels  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  should 
be  provided  for  all.  Government  pro¬ 
grams  are  one  method  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  purpose;  so  are  gifts  given 
through  charities.  If  we  were  to  tax 
charitable  donations,  we  would  dis- 
.  courage  a  means  of  achieving  social 
purposes  that  reduced  the  demand  on 
government — and  hence  the  need  for 
tax  revenue. 

Similarly,  Social  Security  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  insure  that  people  would 
make  arrangements  for  their  retire¬ 
ment.  So,  allowing  a  deduction  for  in¬ 
dividual  retirement  accounts,  or 
I.R.A-'s,  which  supplement  the  inade¬ 
quate  and  bankrupt  Social  Security 
system,  is  quite  rational — even  from 
the  Treasury’s  perspective.  For  every 
dollar  lost  in  tax  revenue,  more  than  a 
dollar  is  channeled  into  an  alternative 
to  Social  Security. 

Government  programs  funded  by 
levies  or  fees  (taxes),  in  other  words. 


are  but  one  way  of  providing  social 
goods,  if  an  individual  chooses  to 
meet  his  or  her  personal  or  social  obli¬ 
gations  through  a  nongovernment 
mechanism,  why  should  government 
have  the  right  to  extract  a  fee?  Should 
we  also  have  to  buy  a  ticket  for  Am- 
track  if  we  take  the  bus? 

If  the  flat-tax  proposal  results  in  the 
elimination  of  such  deducations,  it 
would  stifle  private  alternatives  to 
government  programs.  It  would  dis¬ 
courage  private  social  security,  pri¬ 
vate  welfare  and  any  other  private 
methods  of  accomplishing  social  ob¬ 
jectives.  Tax  deductions  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  prevision  of  services  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  we  are  to  have  healthy  competi¬ 
tors  to  government  providers. 

If  we  abandon  these  deductions  in 
the  name  of  a  broader  and  simpler  tax 
base,  we  will  enhance  the  monopoly 
power  of  file  Federal  Government. 
And  history  teaches  us  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  is  just  as  bad  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  monopoly-  The  quality  of  social 
services  would  fall,  and  if  taxpayers 
were  allowed  no  escape-hatch  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  Government  monopo- 
ply  price,  you  can  be  certain  the  price 
would  rise. 

If  proponents  of  a  flat  tax  wish  to 
make  political  progress,  they  should 
draw  a  distinction  between  “loop¬ 
holes"  and  deductions  designed  to  fos¬ 
ter  social  goals.  By  excluding  charita¬ 
ble  deductions.  I.R.A.’s  and  the  like 
from  their  drive  to  simplify  the  tax 
code,  they  would  not  only  divide  the 
<y»Ht?nn  ranged  against  their  cam¬ 
paign  but  also  would  belp  to  preserve 
private  alternatives  to  burgeoning 
government,  which  most  flat-tax  ad¬ 
vocates  wish  to  curb. 

Stuart  Af.  Butler  is  director  of  domes-' 
'tic  policy  studies  at  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  a  public-policy  crganizQr 
tion.  He  is  author  of  "Enterprise 
Zones :  Greenlining  the  Inner 

Cities." 
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Rohmer  Adds  to  His 
Intimate  Comedies 


3y  JOAN  DUPONT 

JlfLLOUVILLE.  France 

rq  pq  ere.  across  the  hay  from  the 
%  1  Mont  St.  Michel,  in  Nor- 
-- •  *  raandy,  Eric  Rohmer  is  at 
7.-ork  on  a  new  film.  Known 
£2  lid  for  his  ability  to  shut  him¬ 
self  —  and  his  actors  and  crew  —  off 
from  the  world.  Mr.  Rohmer  is  un¬ 
aware  that  his  last  film,  “Le  BeauMa- 
riage."  has  opened  ir.  New  York  to 
good  reviews. 

At  62.  he  :s  the  elder  statesman,  the 
academician  of  the  New  Wave,  and 
ihe  most  unswerving  in  his  vision.  “I 
started  late,  and  there  was  a  period  — 
from  i860  to  1970  —  when  I  didn’t  know 
if  I  would  succeed  in  making  films 
professionally,"  he  told  a  visitor  re¬ 
cently.  Just  when  Jean-Luc  Godard, 
Francois  Truffaut  and  Claude  Chabrol 
won  recognition,  Mr.  Rohmer,  left  be¬ 
hind.  made  his  retreat,  going  to  work 
for  the  educational  division  of  French 
television. 

"I  always  had  to  struggle,  and  still 
dc-.  to  make  the  kind  of  films  I  want  to 
make.”  he  said.  Author  of  books  on  F. 
v/.  Mumau  and  Alfred  Hitchcock 
(with  Claude  Chabrol),  once  editor  of 
the  Cahiers  du  Cinema,  Mr.  Rohmer 
rareiy  goes  to  the  movies  now.  “So  I 
con‘t  know  too  much  what  others  do. 
but  in  all  likelihood,  !  follow  a  path 
that  is  not  that  of  today’s  filmmak¬ 
ers.’'  he  said. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Chabrol  and 
Mr.  Truffaut  have  tried  different 
tacks:  Mr.  Godard  takes  breakneck 
risks  with  each  film;  they  have  all 
gone  separate  ways.  Mr.  Rohmer  is 
the  only  one  who  refers  to  the  New 
Vvave  as  if  it  were  living  phenomenon. 
This  makes  him  appear  both  curiously 
old- fashioned  and  eternally  young.  In 
fact,  he  is  a  point  of  reference  for  this 
generation  of  filmmakers,  who  ad¬ 
mire  his  singleminced  course.  His 
specialty  is  the  film  of  the  intimate  en- 

Josr.  Dupont  lives  in  Paris  and  is 
Erjhs h- language  editor  of  Le  Film 
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counter,  and  the  revelation  of  closely- 
observed  characters  through  small, 
but  often  intense  gestures  and  — 
something  for  which  he  is  particularly 
known  —  seemingly  uncinematic 
amounts  of  dialogue. 

“I  saw  ‘Le  Beau  Manage*  twice," 
says  the  Belgian  filmmaker  Chantal 
Ackerman.  “The  first  time  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed;  the  second  time  I  wasn’t. 
Rohmer  does  what  he  does  so  well,  he 
doesn’t  have  to  do  anything  else.” 

"Le  Beau  Manage"  is  the  story  of  a 
headstrong  young  woman  who  com¬ 
mutes  between  the  provincial  town  of 
Le  Mans  and  Paris.  Fed  up  with  life  on 
the  loose  and  her  married  lover,  she 
decides  to  find  the  right  man  and 
marry.  The  lawyer  she  sets  her  trap 
for  —  there  is  hardly  question  of  her 
heart  —  has  all  the  qualifications,  but 
he  refuses  to  fall  in  with  her  plans. 
The  more  she  advances,  the  farther  he 
retreats,  until,  in  a  brilliant  climax, 
he  hedges  with  such  finesse,  such 
finality,  that  she  stamps  off,  defeated, 
but  —  true  to  the  spirit  of  a  Rohmer 
heroine —  undaunted. 

“It’s  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who 
takes  her  desires  for  reality;  that’s 
the  profound  subject,"  Mr.  Rohmer 
explained.  "I  think  it’s  a  modern  sub¬ 
ject.  It  could  be  an  old  story,  but  I 
wanted  to  treat  it  in  a  contemporary 
way.  Above  all,  it’s  a  comedy.  I  find 
.that  my  films  are  taken  too  seriously; 
people  don’t  laugh  enough.  The  films  I 
write  are  on  the  border  between  the 
comic  and  the  serious.  It  doesn’t  take 
much  to  push  them  over  the  line.  ” 

He  resolutely  titled  this  series 
"Comedies  et  Proverbes”;  it  com¬ 
prises  “La  Femme  de  l’Aviateur 
(1980),  “Le  Beau  Manage,”  made  in 
1981,  and  his  work  in  progress,  “Loup 
y  es-tu?”  (“Wolf,  Are  You  There?’’). 
The  comedies  are  thus  set  off  from  the 
“Six  Contes  Moraux”  (“Six  Moral 
Tales’’),  made  between  1963  and  1973, 
which  included  “Ma  Nuit  Chez 
Maud,”  “Le  Genou  de  Claire" 
(“Claire’s  Knee”)  and  “L'Amour 
I’Apres-Midi,”  his  best-known  works. 

“  ’Ma  Nuit  Chez  Maud'  had  a  first- 
person  point  of  view,”  said  Mr.  Roh¬ 
mer.  “There  was  what  we  call  in 


The  French 
filmmaker  Eric 
Rohmer,  elder 
statesman  of  the  New 
Wave,  has  won  fresh 
acclaim  for  his  latest 
work, ‘Le  Beau 
Manage.’ 


French  ‘la  voix-off,’  an  off-camera 
narrator.  The  comedies  are  con¬ 
structed  more  like  plays  than  short 
stories.  Everybody  has  their  say. 
There  is  an  objective  eye.” 

Mr.  Rohmer  may  have  changed 
modes,  but  his  obsessions  are  intact. 
The  deceptively  slight  comedies  are 
actually  anatomies  of  a  province,  a 
season,  a  young  woman's  moody  de¬ 
sires,  a  man’s  restrained  sensuality. 
So  was  it  with  the  early  moral  tales: 
The  ambiguous  long  night  talked 
away  at  Maud’s,  that  tantalizing 
glimpse  of  Claire’s  knee,  were  enough 
to  disrupt  the  microcosm  of  Mr.  Roh¬ 
mer’s  intelligent,  articulate  crea¬ 
tures.  Aside  from  two  historical  films, 
“Die  Marquise  Von  O.”  (1975),  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  “Perceval  le  Gallois” 
(1978),  Mr.  Rohmer  has  pursued  his 
themes  relentlessly,  tracing  the  pe¬ 
ripheries  of  modem  love  —  pain  and 
abandonment,  ambition  and  manipu¬ 
lation. 

“Le  Beau  Manage”  was  passed 
over  for  the  Cannes  Festival,  and 
“Loup  y  es-tu?”  did  not  get  the  usual 
Government  aid  (an  advance  against 
receipts)  until  Mr.  Rohmer’s  old  New 
Wave  comrades  intervened  on  his  be¬ 
half.  “I  don't  care  for  commercial 
success.  If  I  did,  I  wouldn’t  be  making 
the  films  I  make,”  he  said. 

His  special  effects  consist  of  stark 
cinematic  simplicity  and  densely 
written  dialogue.  “What  interests  me 
is  to  show  people  who  have  feelings, 
and  feelings  are  expressed  by  ges¬ 
tures  and  by  the  spoken  word,”  he 
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Tokyo 

“  jzr’y  20  years  after  his 
the  Japanese  con- 
*.:•  ihiru  cf  Yasujiro 
.  •  3z’.;  *s  i/ie  most  Japanese 
J  cf  ail  directors.  He  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  kind  of  spokesman.  One  is 
tola  that  his  films  had  “the  real  Japa¬ 
nese  flavor.” 

This  being  so,  the  Japanese  have 
difficulty  believing  that  Ozu’s  films 
are  vidciy  shown  and  deeply  loved  in 
ether  countries.  That  people  will  line 
up  Ln  London.  Paris  or  New  York  to 
st-e  “Tokyo  Story”  or  Late  Spring"  is 
something  the  Japanese  cannot  fully 
comprehend. 

A  the  fact  remains  “.hat  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  an  is  international,  and  that 
art  “ill  he  on  display  in  Ns----  Y ork  in  a 
retrospective  series  presented  by  the 
A  par.  Film  Center,  starting  Friday 
and  rarrjng  through  Dec.  1.  Not  only 
v»LI  “Tokyo  Story”  and  “Late  Spring” 
constitute  the  opening  double  bill,  but 
before  the  series  concludes.  34  of  the 
director’s  films  will  be  screened, 
arr.-tng  them,  such  highlights  as  “An 
Autumn  Afternoon,”  “The  End  of 
Summer”  and  “Equinox  Flower.” 
which  ara  among  the  14  Ozu  films 
scheduled  tc  be  seen  during  October. 

Perhaps  even  Ozu  himself  would 
have  had  diifi cully  comprehending 
his  widespread  appeal.  He  thought  of 
his  pictures  as  being  utterly  Japanese, 
which  they  are,  ar.d  was  never  very  in¬ 
terested  in  what  happened  to  them 
outside  cf  his  country . 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  very  much 
e'vare  of  the  influence  that  foreign 
films  had  had  on  him.  He  often  said 
that  he  learnad  his  craft  from  study¬ 
ing  American  comedies  of  the  20’s  and 
that  if  he  had  not  seen  Thomas  H. 
Ince's  “Civilization”  (of  ali  films),  he 
would  never  have  become  a  director. 

Spi  ir.  this  he  is  also  very  Japanese, 
since  almost  everyone  here  goes 
through  an  initial  period  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  things  Y/esterr-  After,  in  the 
middle  years,  the  Japanese  returns  to 
bis  culture  to  consolidate  and  render 
'apaness  wnat  he  has  learned.  This 
parabola  is  noticed  particularly  in 
Japanese  artists,  be  they  TanizaSri  or 
Mishima. 

Ozu  began  consolidating  his  style 
w.T  the  r.C7?  lest  “Life  cf  an  Office 
Wcriar*'  (&&}  the  ]£5l  “Tokyo 
Chores.”  Ears  he  began  creating  an 
individual  way  oi  viewing,  which  was 
a:  zte  &.as  *Jnae  very  “Japanese.” 
Inched.  Jrcsa  nra  on  in  his  career,  the 
liisss  themselves  ^cuki  be,  is  part, 
Lieut  p£ri*£3iic  aocwsaesi  he  was 
T&ass&i  much  of  the  teo- 

rif7.  •:«  Sjs  Sin*  deriving  frem  small 

SsasSS  PJstes,  a  leading  Western 

saSmtsfiXy  ax  the  Jape neae  film,  is  the 
ftor  5?  “GeV  %  fetfcgrep&y  (Usd- 
vw32Syo?CzK5WEfe.  SS7-J). 


confrontations  between  those  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  pattern  —  be¬ 
tween.  for  example,  parents  who  had 
returned  to  Japaneseness  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  on  their  way  out. 

Specifically,  the  Japanese  quality  in 
Ozu  is  his  restraint.  In  even  a  strictly 
technical  sense,  Ozu’s  films  are 
among  the  most  restrained,  the  most 
limited,  controlled,  restricted. 

From  very  early  in  his  career,  for 
example.  Ozu  used  only  one  kind  of 
shot:  a  shot  taken  from  the  level  of  a 
person  seated  in  traditional  fashion  on 
the  tatami  floor.  This,  of  course,  was 
the  viewpoint  of  the  majority  of  Japa¬ 
nese  at  the  time  he  was  making  his 
films.  But  it  is  also  Japanese  in  that  it 
is  the  attitude  for  listening  and  watch¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  same  as  the  position  from 
which  one  watches  the  noh  or  the  ris¬ 
ing  moon,  from  which  one  partakes  of 
the  tea  ceremony  or  a  cup  of  hot  sake 
or,  as  in  Ozu’s  case,  a  glass  of  whisky. 

This  shot  rarely  —  in  his  later  films, 
never  —  moved.  No  pans,  few  dollies 
and  in  his  entire  work  only  one  crane 


‘He  thought  of  his 
pictures  as  utterly 
Japanese,  which  is 
what  they  are.’ 


shot  (“Early  Spring”).  Also,  increase 
ingly,  the  single  punctuation  Ozu  al¬ 
lowed  himself  was  the  straight  cut.  No 
fades  in  or  out,  no  dissolves.  These,  he 
said,  were  attributes  of  the  camera, 
not  attributes  of  movies. 

Matching  this  extraordinary  techni¬ 
cal  rigor  was  an  equally  strong  insist¬ 
ence  upon  an  equal  restraint  in  his 
material.  The  films  are  about  less  and 
less.  Never  strong  on  plot,  they  soon 
became  mere  story  and,  in  the  later 
pictures,  the  most  sketchy  of  anec¬ 
dotes.  They  were  about  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  generations  (“Early  Summer," 
"Tokyo  Story”)  or  about  a  child  mar¬ 
rying  and  leaving  her  parents  ("Late 
Spring,”  “Late  Autumn,”  "An  Au¬ 
tumn  Afternoon”) . 

Ozu  wrote  all  of  his  own  scripts 
(along  with  his  favorite  writer,  Kogo 
Noda)  and  these,  over  the  years,  be¬ 
came  “about”  less  and  less.  Among 
the  reasons  was  Oai’s  very  strong  dis¬ 
like  of  plot,  or  even  a  conventionally 
structured  story,  it  uses  people,  be 
once  said,  and  to  use  people  is  to  mis¬ 
use  them. 

Thus,  over  the  years,  both  what  Oa 
showed  and  bow  be  showed  it  became 
moce  and  more  restrained.  In  dds  he 
was  very  Japanese  became  so  much 
Japanese  art  is  based  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple  —  the  haiku  and  the  tak-bnah 


drawing  alike  tell  nothing  and  show 
everything.  Though  everyday  Japan 
is  not  a  country  noted  for  restraint, 
simplicity  or  near-Buddhist  serenity, 
these  qualities  remain  ideals,  and 
Ozu’s  insistence  upon  them  and  the 
public  feeling  for  (or  against)  thtrr. 
make  these  ideals  more  than  empty 
hypotheses. 

Ozu’s  films  are,  of  course,  highly 
structured,  but  their  structure  is  that 
of  Japanese  art.  He  and  Noda  worked 
through  suggestion,  through  implica¬ 
tion.  Their  favorite  structuring 
method  is  the  simple  parallel.  The 
parents  in  “Tokyo  Story”  come  to  the 
capital.  Then  they  return,  and  one  of 
them  dies.  That  is  the  story  of  the 
film.  Or  within  the  film  are  sets  of  par¬ 
allels,  as  in  the  minor  parents-chil- 
dren  confrontations  in  “Equinox 
Flower."  Or  there  are  many  parallels 
within  various  scenes,  as  in  “The  End 
of  Summer.” 

Here,  in  their  deft  use  of  parallel 
structure,  Ozu  and  Noda  approach  the 
artistry  of  Jane  Austen  (a  writer  they 
did  not  know),  using  the  single  struc¬ 
tural  technique  which  shows  every¬ 
thing  and  explains  nothing.  Indeed, 
nowadays,  and  rightly,  the  Ozu-Noda 
scripts  are  in  Japan  considered  “lit¬ 
erature.”  They  contain  that  degree  of 
revelation. 

Ozu’s  method,  like  all  true  literary 
methods,  is  oblique.  He  does  not  con¬ 
front  emotion,  be  surprises  it.  Pre¬ 
cisely,  he  restricts  his  vision  in  order 
to  see  more;  be  limits  in  order  to  tran¬ 
scend  these  limitations.  His  cinema  is 
thus  formal,  and  the  formality  is  that 
of  poetry,  the  creation  of  a  context 
that  returns  to  each  word,  each 
image,  its  original  freshness  and  ur¬ 
gency.  In  all  of  this  Ozu  is  dose  to  the 
old  haiku  masters,  the  early  ink-brush 
painters  of  Japan.  It  is  this  quality  to 
which  the  Japanese  refer  when  they 
speak  of  Ozu  as  being  tbe  most  Japa¬ 
nese  of  directors,  as  having  “the  real 
Japanese  flavor.” 

But  more  is  implied  than  restraint 
in  the  service  of  art.  If  the  unique  art 
of  Ozu  is  very  evident,  then  so  is  his 
common  humanity,  and  the  Ozu  char¬ 
acter  is  among  the  most  lifelike  in 
cinema.  Since  character  for  its  own 
sake  is  always  a  major  subject  in  the 
Ozu  film  and  since  it  is  rare  that  a 
character  is  forced  to  work  to  forward 
tbe  end  of  a  story,  we  are  often  given 
that  spectacle  of  a  character  existing 
for  himself  alone.  This  we  observe 
with  the  pleasure  that  verisimilitude 
always  brings,  and  with  it  conies  a 
heightened  awareness  of  the  beauty 

and  fragility  ndiHnwn  hringq 

The  overwhelming  humanity  of  the 
Ozu  film  is  made  possible  by  tbe  rigor 
of  its  construction.  In  an  Ozu  film,  as 
in  Japanese  architecture,  one  sees  all 
the  supports;  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
die.  It  l>  because  of  Oils  fragility  that 
we  so  strongly  sense  tbe  inhabitants— 
those  in  tbe  Japanese  tnuHtinnal 
boose,  time  in  tbe  Ozu  film. 


said.  “In  real  life,  people  speak  a  lot; 
to  show  people  who  don’t  talk  is 
false.” 

While  he  admires  theatrical  authors 
like  Sacha  Guitry  and  Marcel  Pagnol, 
he  considers  himself  a  disciple  of  tbe 
silent  screen.  “At  the  cinematheque,  I 
discovered  the  German  Expression¬ 
ists  and  the  great  American  comics  — 
Buster  Keaton — that’s  what  gave  me 
the  desire  to  make  films,”  he  said. 

Despite  the  early  difficulties  and  re¬ 
cent  snubs,  Mr.  Rohmer  appears  with¬ 
out  resentment  or  self-doubt.  “Since 
‘Ma  Nuit  Chez  Maud/”  he  said, 
“things  have  gone  rather  well.  I’m 
lucky  to  have  practically  complete  in¬ 
dependence,  which  is  rare.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  I  make  films  in  which  there  is 
no  waste.”  Mr.  Rohmer  has  his  own 
production  company,  with  Barbel 
Schroeder;  for  “Le  Beau  Manage,” 
Francois  Truffaut’s  company  co¬ 
produced. 

“The  cost  of  ‘Le  Beau  Mariage’  is 
ridiculous  compared  to  an  American 
film,  and  even  a  European  film,  but  in 
France  we  can  make  films  that  are 
not  marginal,”  he  said.  “We  can  shoot 
on  a  small  budget  and  still  turn  out  a 
professional  film.” 

One  way  Mr.  Rohmer  cuts  costs  is 
never  using  stars.  “I  have  nothing 
against  stars,  except  that  they’re 
stars,”  he  said.  “It  interests  me  to 
choose  my  actors;  I  don’t  like  having 
them  imposed  on  me.” 

He  pointed  out  that  his  position  is 
unique.  Mr.  Truffaut  uses  stars,  and 
Mr.  Godard  can  use  only  stars:  “As 
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Godard  says  himself:  ‘Since  my  films 
are  difficult,  I  have  to  take  people  the 
public  accept.’  That’s  not  my  situa¬ 
tion:  Franpoise  Fabian  and  Bruno 
Ganz  went  on  from  my  films  to  be¬ 
come  stars." 

Since  filming  “Perceval,”  the  »€© 
level  of  his  actors  has  dropped,  and  he 
uses  more  adolescents.  He  selects  his 
actors  quickly,  choosing  from  photos, 
trusting  to  experience  and  instinct. 
“I’ve  never  been  disappointed,”  he 
said.  “I  Hire  young  people;  I  have  no 
subjects  for  mature  people.  Interest¬ 
ing  things  happen  only  to  the  young,  as 
for  as  I’m  concerned.” 

Here  in  tbe  Norman  cottage,  Mr. 
Rohmer  is  surrounded  by  sunburned 
teen-agers.  A  tall ,  spare  man,  bis  dark 
clothes  tend  to  hang,  making  him 
look,  somehow,  like  an  abstinent 
minister.  He  hurried  about  the  room, 
plucking  at  household  tasks  with  pale 
fingers,  straightening  up  after  the' 
day’s  shoot. 

The  dinner  table  seems  to  be  the  last 
thmg  that  interests  him.  He  usually 
makes  a  meal  of  .a  cup  of  tea,  a  crust 
of  bread  and  cheese.  “There  are  two 
kinds  of  filmmakers,”  he  said.  “Those 
who  eat,  and  those  who  don’t.  Chabrol 
and  Godard.  I  think  I’m  more  like  Go¬ 
dard.”  Uncharacteristically  for 
French  filmmakers,  be  includes  few 
food  scenes  in  his  films. 

No  wine  is  served  during  dinner.  A 
lighted  cigarette — even  at  a  distance 
—  makes  him  cringe,  and  sudden 
movements,  an  approaching  body, 
cause  him  to  retract,  bis  eyes  hooded. 


But  at  times  tbe  eyes  give  off  laser- 
blue  flashes,  and  it  happens  that  they 
alight  ^th  hilarity  as  the  evening  con¬ 
tinues.  ”1  am  not  a  sad  person,"  be 
said,  and  that  —  along  with  the  gold 
wedding  band  —  was  as  much  as  he 
expressed  of  his  personal  life:  “1  am 
an  auteur;  someplace  else.  I’m  some¬ 
body  else.  I’m  completely  hidden.  I 
don’t  like  photos  taken,  never  appear 
on  TV.  I’m  more  and  more  strict  on 
the  subject.” 

In  Paris,  Mr.  Rohmer  eschews  festi¬ 
vals,  and  even  private  screenings, 
preferring  to  take  his  seat  anony¬ 
mously  in  the  theater.  He  goes  to  bis 
office  every  day  as  regularly  as  a  gov- 
'  eminent  clerk,  inviting  his  cast  in  to 
discuss  their  roles,  running  a  kind  of 
seminar  that  harks  back  to  his  early 
career  as  literature  professor.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  actors  in  “Loup,”  these 
sessions  turn  into  psychodramas; 
months  later,  they  find  their  dia¬ 
logues,  and  pieces  of  themselves,  in 
die  script.  Parsimonious,  Mr.  Roh¬ 
mer  lets  nothing  go  to  waste,  and  he 
prepares  meticulously,  far  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

“It’s  like  going  on  the  hum,”  he 
said.  “Some  things  must  be  prepared; 
others  not.  Since  everything  is  pre¬ 
cisely  planned,  I  don’t  need  a  lot  of 
people  to  correct  my  mistakes.  Look,  I 
found  this  lamp  on  sale;  I  am  my  own 
decorator.”  He  keeps  his  crew  to  a 
minimum — there  is  no  first  assistant. 
The  single  person  be  counts  on  is  Nes- 
.tor  Almendros,  the  Oscar-winning  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  who  has  done  a 
half-dozen  films  with  him.  and  who  is 
back  at  work  on  “Loup.”  Mostly,  he 
relies  on  himself,  from  typing  his  own 
scripts  to  rapping  out  rhythms  to 
demonstrate  the  kind  of  music  he 
wants  composed"; 
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Milling  flour  from  cottonseed.  A  flour  that  will  soon 
be  enriching  Mexican  tortillas.  This  protein- rich 
flour,  an  edible  oil  and  a  cocGa  extender  are  just 
some  of  the  19  products  now  being  derived  from 
cottonseed  by  processes  develpped  at  a  kibbutz- 
owned  enterprise.  A  company  marketing  its  output 
and  know-how  worldwide. 

Combining  innovation  with  resources. 

A  very  profitable  combination,  backed  by  Bank 
Hapoalim.  With  creative  financing  packages  that 
effectively  link  research. to  industry.  Programs  that 
have  advanced  us  to  the  forefront  of  innovative 
corporate  banking. 

Bank  Hapoalim,  a  leading  world  bank,  with  over  60 
years  of  experience  and  US  $19  billion  in  assets.  In 
over  360  banking  offices,  in  14  countries,  our 
financial  experts  can  help  you  put  resources  to 
work.  By  designing  corporate  financing, 
streamlining  trade  and  correspondent'banfcina  and 
planning  investment  portfolios. 

Where  there’s  potential,  there's  Bank  Hapoalim. 
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THE  MASSACRE  attheSabra  and 
Shatilla  refugee  camps  has  almost 
overshadowed  that  other  horren¬ 
dous  crime  of  the  past  fortnight:  the 
i  murderous  bomb  outrage  in  Beirut 
designed  to  eliminate  Lebanon's 
then  president-elect,-  Bashir 

JemaycL  Together,  they  constituted 
one  more  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  savage  Arab,  kinship. 

"On  October  6,  .1981,  .less,  than . a 
year  before  the  murder  of  the 
young,  energetic  Lebanese  leader, 
the  president  of  Egypt,  Anwar-' 
Sadat,  was  assassinated,  in  both 
cases,  the  victims  were  strong,  self- 
confident  men  who  symbolized  die 
hopes  of  their  people.  Both 
wanted  peace  with  Israel.  Both  paid 
for  this  with  their  lives.  But  they 
represented  only  one  facet  of  the 
Arab  world.  . 

Most  Arab  leaders  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  extolled  the  frater¬ 
nity  and  desire  for  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  Arab. people.  In  the 
last  Arab  summit  at  Fez  in  Moroc-. 
co,  the  Arabs  appeared  to  have 
some  kind  of  unity.  Idealistic  and 
wishful  thinking  are  one  thing; 
reality  is  quite  another.  Careful 
observation  of  the  Arab  world  in  the 
past  34  years  reveals  a  kinship  blot¬ 
ted  by  revenge  and  .steeped  in 
blood. 


During  this  same  period,  revolu¬ 
tion  and  military  take-over  have 
been  the  main  methods  of  reaching 
power  throughout  the  Arab  world. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  only 
one  of  the  21  Arab  states  — 
Lebanon  —  can  be  considered  a 
democracy. 

Since  1948,  there  have  been  30 
successful  revolutions  in  the  Arab 
countries  and  at  least  44  unsuccess¬ 
ful  ones.  The  number  of  failures  is. 
more  difficult  to  determine,  since 
unsuccessful  coups  d’fitat  often  go 
unreported.  With  rare  exceptions, 
revolutions  have  been  carried  out 
by  army  officers,  and  the  take-over 
has  been  rapid. 

ASSASSINATION  is  an  accepted 
means  of  political  expression  in 
most  Arab  countries.  Since  1948,  20 
Arab  heads  of  state  and  prime 
ministers  have  been  murdered. 
There  have  been  numerous  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  on  the  lives  of  Arab 
political  leaders.  Many  other  public 
figures,  political  leaders  and  army 
officers  have  been  eliminated. 
Altogether,' there  have  been  more 
than  82  recorded  political  murders 
in  the  past  34  years. 

Among  the  victims  of  such 
political  upheavals  were  King  Ab¬ 
dullah  of  Jordan,  in  July  1931;  King 
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Faisal  of.  Iraq  and  his  prime  minister 
Nuri  es-Said,  in  July  1938;  President 
Qassem  of  Iraq,  in' February  1963; 
two  Jordanian  premiers,  Hazza  al- 
Majali  and  Wasfi  Tal,  in  August 
1960  and  November  1971,  respec¬ 
tively;  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia 
in  March  1973:  Egyptian  President 
Sadat  in  October  1981;  and  now, 
Bashir  Jemayel. 

-  Also  assassinated  were  two  Syrian 
presidents;  Field-Marshal  Abdel 
Hakim  Amer,  commander  of  the 
Egyptian  army;  Morocco's  minister 
of  interior;  the  foreign  minister  of 
Algeria;  Imam  (King)  Yahya  of 
Yemen;  and  countless  others.  The 
present  president  of  Syria,  Hafez  al- 
Assad,  was  wounded  in  an  assassi¬ 
nation  attempt  in  July  1973. 

The  murder  of  King  Faisal  of  Iraq 
in  1938  has  become  the  most 
notorious  due  to  the  special  cruelty 
demonstrated  following  the  actual 
murder.  The  king  was  killed  in  a 


coup  d'etat  carried  out  by  his 
generals,  Abd  a! -Karim  K  ass  cm  and 
Abd  al-Salam  Mohammed  Aref. 
The  king's  body  was  then  bound  by 
the  feel  to  the  back  bumper  of  a  car 
and  dragged  through  the  streets  of 
Baghdad.  In  1963,  Kassem  was 
himself  overthrown  and  sentenced 
to  death  by  Aref.  His  final  request 
was  simple,  “You  can  kill  me.  but 
do  not  do  to  me  what  I  did  to  King 
Faisal  after  his  death."  His  wish  was 
respected. 

FROM  SEPTEMBER  1962  until 
March  1970,  Yemen  was  the  scene 
of  a  civil  war  between  royalist  and 
republican  forces.  Each  side  was 
aided  by  other  Arab  nations:  Saudi 
Arabia  and.  Lo  a  lesser  extent. 
Jordan,  supplied  the  royalists  with 
money,  armaments  and  political 
and  technical  help:  Egypt  entered 
the  war  almost  immediately,  and 
fought  for  about  five  years  on  the 


side  of  the  republican  insurgents, 
using  poison  gas  as  one  of  their 
weapons. 

The  civil  war  in  Yemen  claimed 
the  lives  of  some  200.000  Yemenis 
and  an  estimated  30,000  to  40,000 
Egyptian  troops. 

Similar  civil  warfare  erupted  in 
Sudan,  where  the  Moslems  fought 
the  black,  non-Moslem  rebels  from 
the  south.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
this  war  as  many  as  800*000 
southern  Sudanese  civilians  died. 

In  September  1970,  civil  war 
broke  cut  between  the  government 
of  Jordan  and  Palestinian  terrorists, 
and  thousands  perished.  There  were 
armed  dashes  between  Jordan  and 
Syria  in  the  same  year;  between 
North  and  South  Yemen  and 
Yemen  and  Oman  in  1972;  between 
South  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1969  and  1973. 

INTER-ARAB  relations  have  been 
marked  by  frequent  Attempts  on  the 


part  of  certain  governments  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  regimes  of  others.  They 
have  taken  the  forms  of  direct  and 
indirect  military  intervention,  ver¬ 
bal  attacks  by.  government- 
controlled  media  and  intervention 
by  means  of  “third  parties'*  such  as 
terrorist  organizations. 

In  February  1958.  a  military  plot 
against  King  Hussein  of  Jordan, 
backed  by  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  ex¬ 
posed  before  it  could  be  put  into 
operation.  In  November  of  that 
same  year,  the  Syrians  attempted  to 
force  down  King  Hussein's  aircraft 
over  Syria. 

In  March  1958,  Tunisia's  presi¬ 
dent  publicly  accused  Egypt  of  plot¬ 
ting  against  his  life. 

Since  his  rise  to  power  in 
September  1969,  Libya's  ruler 
Colonel  Muammar  Gaddafi  has 
openly  sought  to  subvert  the 
regimes  of  other  Arab  nations.  He 
was  behind  the  1971  attempt  on  the 
life  of  King  Hass  an  of  Morocco.  He 
has  repeatedly  called  for  the 
overthrow  and  execution  of  the  Jor¬ 
danian  king.  He  intervened  in 
Lebanon  on  behalf  of  the  Moslems 
during  the  recent  civil  strife  and  has 
plotted  against  Sudan's  President 
Numeiry. 

Ruptures  of  normal  diplomatic 
reladons  between  Arab  govern¬ 


ments  have  been  frequent.  On  16 
separate  occasions  since  1958, 
governments  have  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  their  Arab 
sister-states  and,  in  another  five  in¬ 
stances,  relations  have  been 
suspended. 

Summing  up  "Arab  kinship,**  one 
finds  a  revealing  history  filled  with 
coups  d'6tat,  political  assassina¬ 
tions,  subversion,  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations,  civil  warfare 
and  even  mass  murder. 

Bashir  Jemayel  was  not  the  first 
Arab  leader  to  be  murdered  and  he 
probably  will  not  be  the  last.  The 
mass  murder  in  Sabra  and  Shatilla  is 
not  the  first  and  will  probably  not  be 
the  last.  The  Arab  sword  which  has 
not  been  sheathed  in  the  past  will 
probably  have  much  to  say  in  the 
future. 

The  famous  Arab  historian,  Ibn 
Khaldun  (1332-1406)  said  of  the 
'Arab  nation: 

“Beduin  are  a  savage  nation,  fully 
accustomed  to  savagery  and  the 
things  that  cause  it.  Savagery  has 
become  their  character  and  nature. 
They  enjoy  it.  because  il  means 
freedom  from  authority  and  no  sub¬ 
servience  to  leadership..." 

Dr.  Ben  Cad,  a  deputy  mayor  of 
Neianva.  is  an  authority  on  Middle 
East  affairs. 


WE  WERE  on  our  way  to  Galilee 
for  a  short  holiday,  and  my  wife  and 
1  stopped  at  the  plant  nursery  of 
Hazorea  to  see  bow  much  progress 
the  kibbutz  has  made  since  our  last 
visit  a  year  ago.  We  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed. 

There  were  exotic  plants  from 
far-off  countries,  inventive  ideas  in 
culturing  plants,  new  plant  crea¬ 
tions  ana  the  impressive  way  water¬ 
ing  and  temperature  regulation  are, 
handled  —  all  fully  automatic. 

This  column  recently  described 
the  conventional  way  to  propagate  a 
common  house  plant,  anthurium,  by 
bulblct5.  “We  have  a  much  quicker 
way,’*  says  Larry  Laor,  .director  .of 
Hazorea’ s  plant  nursery.  “Propaga¬ 
tion  by  bulblets  takes  years  to  get  a 
reasonable  plant,  but  we  do  it  in  a 
few  months’  time."  They  use  clones, 
prepared  by  the  meristem 
laboratory  of  Kibbutz  Rosh 
Hardkra.  The  dones  are  planted  in 
plastic  pots,  filled  with  a  soilless 
medium,  a  mixture  of  peat,  perlite, 
finely  sieved  tiff  kagolan  gravel  and 
compost.  A  few  grains  of  osmocote 
are  kso  added  to  each  pot. 

A  big  collection  of  anthuriums 
with  showy,  veined  leaves  in  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  are  evidence  of  their 
success.  Among  the  many  new 
plants  shown  us  at  Hazorea  was  a 
new  kind  of  a  wandering  Jew, 
Tradescantia  sllamontana,  a  species 
with  fleshy  greyish  leaves  and  pnk 


flowers.  It's  very  easy  to  grow  in  sun 
or  shade,  indoors  or  in  the  garden, 
and  is  excellent  for  hanging  baskets 
or  balcony  boxes. 

Another  new  plant  was  Ardisia.  a 
shrub  with  dusters  of  small  red  ber¬ 
ries.  Equally  noteworthy  was  the 
collection  of  bromeliads,  especially 
blooming  aechmeas.  Asked  how  he 
managed  to  get  so  many  lovely 
flowering  aechmeas,  Larry  Laor 
said,  “You  can  easily  do  k- yourself." 
His  directions;  Cut  a  ripe  apple  into 
several  parts  and  put  one  dice  into 
the  funnel-shaped  crown  of  an 
aechmea.  Then  cover  the  crown 
with  a  transparent  plastic  cap  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Soon  a  flower  bud 
will  appear  at  the  top  of  the  plant. 
The  ethylene  gas  emanating  from 
the  piece  of  apple  hastens  doom¬ 
ing. 

Many  readers  have  asked  me 
about  die  cultivation  of  ginger  and 
where  to  obtain  it.  Apparently  the 
growing  popularity  of  Chinese 
cooking,  in  which  ginger  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  seasoning,  has  inspired  interest 
in  growing  this  herb  at  home. 

ANOTHER  FIND  at  Hazorea  was 
a  variegated  ginger  plant.  The 
variegated  ginger  at  Hazorea  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  popular  herb 
and  the  added  advantage  of 
decorative,  green-white  striped 
foliage,  similar  to  that  of  the  efief- 
:-fenbaciria. ....  .  . 
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Perhaps  other  nurseries  in  Israel 
sell  ginger;  I  have  never  seen  it 
anywhere.  Hazorea  is  selling 
healthy,  decorative  potted  gingers 
for  reasonable  prices. 

Ginger,  (Zingiber  or  Zinziber  of¬ 
ficinale)  belongs  to  the 
zingiberaceae  family,  which  in- . 
eludes  some  1,400  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  rhizomatous  herbs.  Native 
to  Asia,  from  India  to  China,  ginger 
is  widely  cultivated  there.  The 
Chinese  were  the  first  to  cultivate 
and  to  atport  ginger. 

The  plant  is  a  perennial,  which 
“disappears**  in  winter.  The  lowest 
temperature  ginger  can  endure  and 
survive  is  13°C  Jerusalemites  and 
people  in  other  hilly  areas  should 
either  bring  potted  ginger  indoors 
from  mid- November  until  early 
March,  or  put  it,  heavily  mulched, 
in  a  wind-protected  spot  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  . 

It  will  shoot  up  again  in  late  spr¬ 
ing.  Ginger  grows  nearly  one  metre 
high.  The  used  part  of  tins  herb  is 
the j-bizo/ijes  ...sold  green,  ..dry,. 


powdered.  Preserved  ginger  is  a 
delicious  confection  of  the  green 
rhizomes  in  syrup. 

Ginger  is  wanning  and  fragrant 
and  was  considered  in  past  ages  to 
be  an  aphrodisiac.  Nowadays  h  is 
valued  for  its  flavour  in  curries, 
chutneys.  cakes,  biscuits,  etc. 
Minute  quantities  of  ginger  may 
also  be  used  for  herb  teas,  and 
speaking  of  drinks,  one  must  not 
forget  to  mention  ginger  beer. 

Pieces  of  dry,  ginger  root,  if  not 
kept  around  too  long,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  come  to  life.  The  best  way  to 
encourage  them  is  in  a  mixture  of 
peat,  vermiculite  and  sieved  garden 
soil  in  equal  parts.  Ginger  doesn't 
like  direct  sun  and  grows  well  in 
partial  shade,  ft  needs  plenty  of 
water  in  spring  and  summer,  but 
from  late  October  until  spring,  it 
should  be  kept  almost  dry.  Thus 
ginger  plants  outdoors  must  be 
protected  from  too  much  rain. 
Ginger  generally  flowers  in  sum- 
.jneE..  _  -  .  . 


AT  HAZOREA,  Larry  Laor  was 
eager  to  show  us  “one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  Of  our  nursery." 
Ke  pointed  out  a  nursery  frame, 
about  20  metres  long,  where 
something  was  packed  in  pads  of 
polythene  netting.  Closer  inspection 
revealed  that  each  pad  was  thickly 
planted  with  different  kinds  of  tree 
seedlings.  These  were  the  work  of 
John  Maurice  to  whom  we  were 
then  introduced. 

A  white-haired  man  beyond  pension. 
Maurice  was  working  quietly,  all  by 
himself,  with  a  razor  blade  as  his 
only  loot.  Yet  this  modest  man 
probably  does  more  to  give  Israel  a 
good  image  than  a  dozen  diplomats. 

John  Maurice  has  invented  a 
technique  of  growing  miniature 
trees  that  has  come  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated  in  many  countries  and 
helped  to  establish  a  flourishing  ex¬ 
port  specialty  from  Israel  to  the 
tropics. 

Maurice's  seedlings  grow  in  a  thin 
layer  of  a  soilless  rooting  medium. 
When  the  tips  of  their  roots  grow 


through  the  medium  and  reach  a 
wire  net,  generally  a  few  days  after 
seed  gerrai nation,  they  dry  out  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  influence  of 
light.  The  seedlings  are  forced  to  in¬ 
itiate  side  sprouts  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

With  careful  watering  and 
maintenance  of  high  humidity,  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  develops  and 
strengthens  the  quickly  maturing 
plant.  Grafting  takes  place  as  soon 
as  the  root-stock  is  thick  enough  to 
match  the  thinnest  scion.  Maurice 
prefers  to  use  a  mounted  razor 
blade  to  a  groping  knive  for  his 
delicate  task. 

In  preparation  for  export,  the 
mini  trees  are  shaken  out  of  the 
pads  and  washed  to  become  com¬ 
pletely  bare-rooted.  For  dispatch, 
the  roots  are  dipped  in  peat  and  in 
hydrospan,  a  gelatinous  powder  that 
keeps  them  moist  for  a  long  time.  A 
veritable  thicket  of  trees  is  then  rol¬ 
led  tightly  into  a  polythene  strip.  A 
roll  holding  50  trees  weighs  a  mere 
2 Vi  kg.  or  so. 

The  rolls  of  trees,  properly 
packed  in  cartons,  can  travel  for 
weeks  in  tropical  conditions  without 
watering  or  attention  —  and  still  ar¬ 
rive  in  fresh  condition.  For  several 
years  now,  Hazorea  has  been  ex¬ 
porting  miniature  trees  to  tropical 
countries  on  different  continents , 
including  some  that  do  not  have*, 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel.  The 


trees  resume  growth  immediately 
on  being  planted,  wherever  their 
final  destination,  and  their  record  of 
field  establishment  is  close  to  100 
per  cent! 

Species  propagated  by  John 
Maurice  in  this  way  include 
avocado,  mango,  citrus,  cherimoya, 
guava,  ioquat,  feijoa,  persimmon, 
olive,  walnut,  pecan,  macadamia, 
pistachio  and  carob.  Some  of  these 
are  propagated  by  cuttings,  set  in 
the  same  type  of  pads  under 
a  polythene  tunnel. 

The  conventional  methods  of 
raising  trees  use  big  gallon  con¬ 
tainers  or  plastic-bags,  and  it  is  clear 
that  Maurice's  way  oflcrs  substan¬ 
tial  advantages,  especially  for  areas 
where  plant  nurseries  are  few  and 
transport  limited  by  bad  roads  and 
the  weather.  Apart  from  cost,  con¬ 
ventionally  grown  trees  can’t  com¬ 
pete  in  terms  of  shipping.  They  are 
bulky  to  say  the  least,  and  during 
their  travels  require  watering  and 
protective  care.  Transporting  400 
fruit  trees  to  a  tropical  destination, 
for  example,  would  with  conven¬ 
tional  methods  mean  chartering  two 
airplanes.  The  Hazorea  system  does 
the  same  job  with  a  single  carton 
box,  weighing  not  more  than  20  kg! 

IN  MY  next  column,  I  will  tell  of; 
another  adventure  we  had  in  the 
Galilee  in  which  I  found  a  herb  I‘ 
have  long  been  searching  for. 


Swissair  couldn’t  bear  the  t 
traveller  might  suddenly  cease 

he  was  flying  at  a  spe 


ght  that  a  business 
*e  one  merely  because 
fare  for  once. 


Business  people  sometimes  fly  on  holiday  -  let  s  say  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  to  some  charming  lake  -  instead  of  to  conferences  or 

sales  meetings.  . 

But  any  special  rates  notwithstanding,  aboard  a  Swissair  plane 
they  can  count  on  the  familiar  feel  of  a  business  trip.  Because 
tourists  get  our  full  attention  exactly  as  executives  do. 

Anyone  who  flies  Economy  Class  with  Swissair  is  in  the  class 
for  business  people  from  the  start.  Which  may  incidentally  im¬ 
press  your  wife  and  family  if  they  are  with  you. 

It  means  that  with  the  fewer  seats  to  a  row  you  have  almost 
as  much  elbow  room  as  you  will  have  later  in  your  deck  chair. 
You  can  stretch  your  legs  holiday-fashion  because  you  have 
hand-luggage  lockers  overhead.  You  will  have  a  wider  choice  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  than  with  any  other  airline  (all  the 
more  important  when  you  haven't  got  files  and  reports  to  read). 
On  long  flights  you  have  your  choice  of  two  menus,  served  on 

real  china.  ,  ,  .  ,  *  *u  . 

Besides  which  Swissair  service  cn  board  is  so  pleasant  that 

even  before  arrival  you  get  a  couple  of  extra 

hours’  holiday  in  Switzerland.  ^ 
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WHEN  YaEL  Daman  and  her  hi 
hand  applied  for ;«  Ji-cr^e  I?'- 
for  Yael  ii  seemed  :hc  and  c1  a 
nightmare.  Her  married  Hie.  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  icsiimons.  iu-.d  been 
a  long  scries  of  heating*,  humilia¬ 
tions  and  otner  abides.  She  had  ilea 
to  a  ’.he1  ter  tor  battered  ivosiep  and 
had  asked  the  rourt  :«.'•  gi'e  Her 
custody  of  her  mo  daughters. 

However.  the  real  problems  had 
only  began,  and  a  year  ago  tne 
Haifa  Rabbinical  Court  decided  to 
rem o'e  Yael  Damati  s  tv. o 
daughters  from  her  cusiOd;  and 
give  them  to  their  father,  from 
whom  she  is  divorced.  The  reasons 
given  for  the  transter  of  the  girls, 
one  four  vesrs  oiti  at  the  t:~e  and 
the  other  five  and  a  hall',  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  court's  decision. 

■‘Concerning  the  father's  request 
to  be  given  cu<ic>ih  of  the  mo  girls, 
the  court  dec:des  that  it  !s  for  the 
aood  of  the  air  Is  to  be  with  their 
father,  vho  li'.es  \*  ilh  h:>  parents 
and  hose  mother  is  fil  ing  to  hrip 
him  raise  the  children  in.  a  good 
home  within  ~  f.iniil;-  framework 
and  in  good  company,  in  view-  of 
this  we  are  plucira  ‘He  girl;  in  the 
c.re  of  their  father." 


mother  whose  "file  had  already  been 
seriously  disrupted  by  her  husband's 
violence. 

k  is  a  decision  that  is  in  conflict 
with  the  generally  accepted 
huiachic  principle  on  which  the 
judgments  of  the  rabbinical  court 
are"  supposed  to  be  based,  since 
Haljcha  usually  holds  that  one  may 
not  take  a  daughter  from  her 
mother  under  any  circumstances 
unless  the  mother  is  mentally  in¬ 
competent. 

But  that  is  not  the  situation  of 
Yad  Damuli.  In  another  decision  by 
i he  diRe  dayart.  Rabbi  MA  Oriah. 
it  was  slated  that  "the  welfare  of  the 
girls  is  served  by  their  being  with 
iheir  mother."  In  a  later  decision, 
he  said.  “In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
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removal  of  the  girls,  from  their  comp  fished  what  he  wanted,  I  was; 
mother  to  their  father,  eves  for  a  -  shocked  and  when -this  happened 


lother  s  agony 
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pronounced  such  a  harsh  judgment 
against  a  woman  and  her  daughters, 
even  against  the  advice  of  the  social 
worker  who  was  supervising  their 
case  and  wrote:  "There  is  no  con¬ 
tact  between  the  father  and  the 
daughters  at  this  time,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  don’t  even  think  about 
him." 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  court 


to  ensure  his  right  to  see  his 
daughters  whenever  he  wished,  was 
niacins  them  in  his  custody. 

One* discovers,  however,  that  the 
Rabbinical  Court  had  other  con¬ 
siderations.  which  were  neither 
mentioned  nor  even  hinted  in  the 
judgments. 

YAEL  DAM  ATI’S  altitudes 
towards  religious  observance  were 
examined.  Her  ex-husband 


he 'aid  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  records,  or  anywhere  else,  that  exaiTiined.  Her  ex-husband 

voun-^t  daughter  is  in  need  of  there  was  ever  any  suspicion  that  prixluceci  witnesses.  The  Rabbinical 

«Pjci al  maternal  supervision,  it  is  Yael  Daman  was  not  capable  ot  Courl  passed  judgment  on  *ae) 

decided  to  return  her  to  her  raising  her  daughters.  However,  the  Damati’s  status  as  a  kosher  J ewess. 

mother’s  cusiodv "  court  did  »y  lhis:  “!n  v,cw  ol  lhe  Court  (to  Mrs.  Muharam):  Is  it 

Thus,  in  un  attempt  to  soften  the  fact  that  the  mother,  for  a  tong  time  lrue  {hilL  ,ou  earned  Yael  Daman 
harsh  previous  decision,  the  Rab-  has  attempted  to  estrange  the  |hat  she  was  pi  of amne  the  Sabbath, 

binical  Court  decreed  the  separa-  children  from  their  Tatlicr.  and  Answer  I  mentioned  to  Yael 

•  ion  of  the  two  sisters,  for  whom  -  refused  10  F*rm,t  them  ^  visit  him  Damall  ^  her  radio  was  paying 
in  view  of  their  already  destroyed  for  longer  periods,  il  is  decided  mat  ^  the  beginning  of  tne  Sabbath, 

family  structure  —  being  together  the  children  should  remain  with  Court:  Was  the  radio  playing 

was  exiremelv  important.  l^c*r  ...  ,  .  after  the  sun  had  set? 

From  this  decision  it  would  seem  Answer:  I  don’t  remember  exact- 

C'N'E  WONDERS  what  considera-  that  the  court  was  acting  in  the  in-  ^  it  wasn-*  dark  yet. 

rirtnc  impressed  the  court  and  whv  it  terest  of  the  father  and  that  in  order  ‘  court:  Except  for  that  occasion. 


Tl...  -T.rdiv  Snc  Heci  a  ONE  WONDERS  what  considera-  i.«-i  —  . . —  --=■  — .  — -  . 

hasher  d'eeision" '  uaiiinst  a  ;>  oung  tions  impressed  the  court  and  why  it  terest  of  the  father  and  that  in  ordei 
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The  American  standard  of  Naveh  luxury  condominiums,  with  reduced 
neighbour  dependence  combined  with  community  facilities,  puts  them  in  a 

ciass  by  themseives  —  exclusive!  „  lri 

And  Naveh's  sami-deiached  cottages  in  Herzliya  or  garden  apartments  in 

Ha  mat  Gan  are  s  drssm! 

3ut  high  standard  does  not  necessarily  mean  high  prices. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our  sales  offices  or  write  for  a  brochure. 


Holiday  Month  Discounts  1 

Csnsftrmftjon  Cc.LTP. 

A  subsidiary  e?  r.-ppsrty  end  Build  bg  Corp.Lld. 

53  Rehov  Arlosoroii.  "el  Aviv  Tel  03-24.1166 


CHOOSE  FROM  — 

2-4  bedroom  apartments  and  fabulous 
penthouses  in:  .  . 

NAVEH  AMIRIM  —  NAOT  AMIRIM  —  Herzliya. 
Rehov  Ben-Gurion.  Herzliya 
PEER  NAVEH  —  Rehov  Yehoshua  Bin-Nun. 
north  of  Sderot  Nordau.  Tel  Aviv 
RAMOT  NAVEH  —  34.  36  Rehov  Buria.  Tel  Aviv 
MEROM  NAVEH  —  Rehov  Tirza.  Ramat  Gan 
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CRYPTIC  Pl’ZZLE* 
ACROSS 

1  A  cleaner  thata  right 
in  sound  (5> 

6  Hide  *v\a>  in  Vesta’s 
house  i5»  • 

o  Story,  created  by  Car¬ 
men.  about  love  i"1 

10  Polo’s  other  name  i?) 

1 1  Like  good  weather  :Vr 
ducks?  i  f-i 

12  A  Dickensian  charac¬ 
ter  with  some  *.er\e. 
this  musician  <5l 

13  French  nan  who  v.rou 
more  about  decep¬ 
tion”  i"> 

15  He’s  no  father  figure 
(3) 

17  Name  of  a  green  idol 
(4> 

IK  Be  obstructive  so  that 
!’m  deep  in  chaos  <6) 
Iti  Sees  pi u co s  o> 

20  City  of  thanes.'  f<?» 

22  Cut  with  a  whip  (4) 

24  Biblical  character's 
fortune  t3« 

25  Surrounding  men  a 
bit.  possibly  ;7i 

2d  Foreigner  showing 
that  southwest  is 
south!  <5i 

27  A  lad's  change  of  diet 
(5i 

28  Roman  area?  1 5) 

2d  Dro'.e  Tom  hack,  or 
Ed  i\‘ 

30  Those  bookish  little 
ladies?  (5i 

31  Was  il  wrong  a:  belt 
this?  i5j 

DOWN 

2  Argue  one’s  cause  iM 

3  The  beautiful  thing  k 
sea  - monster  con¬ 
cealed  ir*> 

4  What  cows  do  in  the 
Low'  Countries  ;3; 

5  i  gel  a  horse  out  for 
her  1 5’. 

6  Cries  that  :<  -essol  L; 
full  of  dairv  produce 
‘7> 

7  A  drop  of  ter.  right? 
14) 

$  A  sailor  s  wickedness 
and  2vi!  it >» 


.  Is?  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle. 
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12  What  stage  people  use 
on  washday  «5) 

13  It’s  usually  hard  to  get 
mincemeat  by  the 
pound  (5) 

14  a  lamp  easy  to  carry 

:  5; 

!:•  Measure  taken  by  cer- 
t  a i  n  police  and 
soldiers  l5i 

16  Jumped  when  let  out 
<:•) 

!K  it’s  about  me.  perhaps. 


that  these  articles  art 
written  (5) 

19  Lofty  Earl?  (7) 

21  A  plant  to  split  the 
atom  (6) 

22  Somewhat  caddish  lit¬ 
tle  chirper?  (6j 

23  Known  vegetables  (6) 

25  An  individual  course 

26  As  revised  by  me.  it  s 
monotonous  (4) 

28  Cry  in  many  ways  (3) 


;  Sunday’s  Eas\  Solution 

VBOHS— *  Clear.  S.  Breed.  10.  Gower.  M.  Are.  12. 
M.-rr..  \zalcu3  15.  Eased.  18.  Ink.  19. Teller.  21.  Endears. 
"  F ail"  :.t.  Omen.  24.  Curlers  26.  Show  up  29.  Led.  el. 
Mb.  or  ?I.  Silence.  34.  Rages.  35  Roc.  36.  Beast.  37.  Set  up. 

38.  Tenu>.  ,  ,  _ 

DOWN.—  :.  Croze.  2.  Feeling.  4.  Lies.  5.  Agrees.  6.  Royal. 
7  g  jrrJ.  |2.  Makes  up.  14.  End.  16.  Slums.  I  >.  Drink. 

!  i\  frellD.  20.  Prism.  21.  Enjoy.  23.  Ordered.  24.  Curate.  25. 

;  L:(  2".  Hj-.'jn.  2».  Worst.  30.  Occur.  32.  Send.  33.  Not. 

1  Sunday’s  Cryptic  Solution 

\ CROSS. _ 3,  Atlas.  8.  Gu-gol.  1«.  R-ode-o.  11.  Baa.  12.  C’o- 

R-airi.N  His-Torv.  15.  R-emus.  18.  May.  19.  Sa-dis-t.  21.  Scr- 
<  pen;.  22.  Lien.  23.  Oust.  24.  Mirrors.  26.  Acetic.  29.  Kid.  31. 
i  Ten-on.  32.  Se-le-cts(s-*.-l-ectsj-34.  Pupil. 35,  Roe.  36.  Habit.  37. 
Mocs.  38.  Cello. 

DQVvN. — 1.  Ro-bi-n.  2.  Boat-men.  4,  Troy.  5.  A-ra-rat.  7, 
Sole-d.  7.  Venus.  9.  Gas.  12.  Cryptic.  14.  Oar.  16.  Minus.  17. 
Stare.  I1*.  Snorkel.  211.  Float.  21.  S-E*e-,N.  23,  Orderly  L officer). 
24.  Minute.  25.  Oil.  27.  Cedar.  28.  Top-ic.  30.  Steel.  32,  Si-LL. 
33,  Coolkcdl. 


FDCCATIONsL: 

g.lr  Jud.iisir.  ’’-0  i.40  English  5  9.00 
Enalinn  *  o.;5  The  H: story  of  Erciz  Yisrasl 
10.10  Er.£li-h  6  iO.25  Math.  Gsomerry  5 
I0.i?  Eagi’sh  ~  1 1  .W  Math  4  S  1.20  Englnh 
U  IS. 40  Ad-.ii::  and  Guidance  ”-9  12 05 
Science  i2.30  English  10  12.10  History 
l.*.nn  Ma  Pimm.  Geography  (rspcatj 
J6.00  The  Dreyi'uss  Affair  —  documen- 
<ary  tnart  ‘,+c-i  16.35  Solo:  Orthes'.ra  17.90 
A  Set*  evening  —  live  magazine 
CWLDSEN’SPROCBAMMii: 

\i  :-0  The  Wnnder  Clock  —  canoons 
15  00  Fca'er.  Higher.  Sirorger  —  spun!, 

nttgazinc 

.vRABSt.-LWiCAGE  programmes: 

|8.?0  N;us  roundup 
18.32  The  Super  Sever. 

18.4?  Qu;z 
I9.f)9  Doeumcntsry 

19.30  >c-as 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  rcjum:  ai 

20  00  -Aith  j  nev-j  roundup 

20.03  Rh.;da  —  comedy  series  about 
Rhodj  Gerard  and  her  sister  Brenda. 
Lady's  Chcicc 

TO  TO  Lookcut  Pomi  —  bi-«acVi>  «c:encc 
and  wchnology  magazinv 

21  00  Maha;  Newsreel 

21.30  This.  Is  Your  Life  —  with  Military 
Bund  conductor  Yiuhak  ‘Zikoi  Gfaziam 


23  20  Recital  —  James  Galway,  time. 
Kyung  Whs  Chung,  violin.  Philip  Moll, 
harpsichord  and  Murray  Welsh,  cello, 
play  Bach's  Trio  Sonata  in  G  Major  and 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Harpsichord  in  C 
Minor 
23.50  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.4)  Cartoons  13.TO  French  Hour  18.20 
UP*  3 1  The  Hying  Kiwi  19.00  News  in 
French  (JTV  31  Candid  Camera  19-30 
News  in  Hebrew  19,4?  Magazine  Zero 
One  22.IJO  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Ladies' 
Man.  21.10  Documentary  22.00  News  in 
English  22.15  Bestseller 


First  Programme 


f.ll  Musical  Clock 

7  07  (flereat:  Morning  Melodies 

S.05  (stereo i:  Mozart:  Piano  Concerto 

Ni>.6  in  B-flai  Major.  K.238  (Barenboim. 

English  Chamber  Orchestra)  Haydn: 

Symphony  No.  104  m  D  Major 

9.i j'  f  iicrcoc  Bach.  Chaconne  in  D  Minor 

(Narciaso  Yepes.  guiiarii  Brahms:  Double 

Concerto  in  A  Minor  Op.l02  (Perlman. 

Ranrppoiich,  Concertgebouw,  Haitink); 

Bach;  Sarabandc  m  E  Minor  (Yepes) 

10  OS  isiereo):  5iamitz:  Clarinet  Concerto: 


'Schubert:  Moments  Musicaux  opus  W 
t Vladimir  PIaizmar.1 
1 1.05  Sephardi  Traditions 
[1.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
1 1.30  Education  Tor  All 
12.05  (stereo i:  Reger.  Serenade  op  ”  (L:. 
Shc-haro.  Menahem  iBreuer.  Pan:e! 
Benyjmmii:  Haydn:  lhe  Echo  (C-cnich. 
Tuneh.  Harar..  Toisteri  Spohr.  -  Scr.c; 
(Use  Wolf.  Allan  Tcituikov,  Aneh  S3Chsi: 
Daniel  Shalst.  Diver.imento  (Yuu'  Tno» 
13.05  Operatic  Selection's 
14.10  Children's  programmes 

15.25  Education  for  All 
15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  (stereo i.  Mmi-Corcert 

16.40  (stereo t:  Schumann:  Piano  r^j-is: 
in  C  Minor:  Weber  Piano  Ovx-'.at  Op.*. 
Stravinsky:  Chord  Pieces 
P.35  Programme!  :or  Ocm 
20.05  Everyman’-.  L'r.nenitr 

20.25  tstcrecl.  'Pis  Israel  5lrir.g  0>4rte'.. 
with  Eli  Ebar,.  clar.net  —  Siemberi: 
Quartet  No.J.  Beethoven.  Q carle:  op.  127. 
Brahms:  Clarinet  Quintet  op  ■ 

23  00  ShmucI  Almng's  sulk  :«?••• 

00.20  Music  from  the  Rcn^sur.ce  and  ;nc 
Baroque  periods 

Second  Pr.9gr0.T-mc 

6.12  Gymnasiiej 

6.22  Agricultural  Broauca&ts 

6.5?  Editorial  Retie-* 

6.54  Green  Ligh!  —  drivers'  corner 
7.00  This  Morning.  —  news  magazine 
8.05  All  Shades  or  the  Network  —  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 


Court  (to  Mrs.  Muharam):  Is  it 
true  that  you  warned  Yael  Damati 
that  she  was  pi  afaning  the  Sabbath? 

Answer  I  mentioned  to  Yael 
Damati  that  her  radio  was  playing 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath. 

Court:  Was  the  radio  playing 
after  the  sun  had  set? 

Answer:  I  don’t  remember  exact¬ 
ly.  it  wasn't  dark  yet. 

Court:  Except  for  that  occasion, 
did  vou  observe  Yael  Damati 
profaning  the  Sabbath? 

Answer:  I  passed  Mrs.  Damati’s 
house  and  heard  her  radio  playing 
and  i  told  her  to  turn  it  off  since  the 
Sabbath  had  begun.  She  does  not 
travel  on  the  Sabbath,  but  I  don’t 
know  how  she  behaves  in  her  house. 

That  was  the  investigation  of  the 
court  to  which  every  Israeli  must 
submit  in  matters  of  personal  status. 


^purist! 

plo-need  to  catch 
b  up  w ith  the  news 
| when  you  return. 

iteK- 


whether  they  arc  religious  or 
secular.  That  is  the  law. 

Yael  Damati  was  also  inter¬ 
rogated  about  the  education  she  in¬ 
tends  to  provide  for  her  daughters 
and  was  asked  what  kindergarten 
she  had  registered  them  in.  This,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  attendance  at 
a  secular  kindergarten  operated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  to  ensure  that 
they  go  to  a  religious  kindergarten. 

Yael  Damati,  whose  own  incline 
tion  is  to  secularity,  agreed  to  enrol 
her  daughters  in  a  religious  institu¬ 
tion  and  asked  the  local  rabbi  in 
Carmiel  for  religious  instruction. 

She  also  asked  him  to  testify  to 
the  Rabbinical  Court  that,  she  was  a 
hozerei  b’tshuva.  She  did  not  dO  this 
wholeheartedly.  More  than 
anything  else,  she  wants- her  two 
daughters:  she  bore  them  and  raised 
them  under  extremely  difficult  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  when  their  father 
ignored  their  needs.  All. this  was 
known  to  the  Rabbinical  Court  but 
was  forgotten'  when  they  heard  the 
father’s  complaints  about  her  lack 
of  religious  observance. 

The  court  iyas  given  the  opinion 
of  the  social  worker  from  Carmiel, 
Shimon  Shmiel,  who  wrote,  “After 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter, 
and  based  on  my  experience_and 
understanding,  I  feel  that  the 
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EAZV  PUZZLE 

across 

1  Viscous  fluid  (5) 

6  Lubricated  (5) 

9  Vain  (7) 

10  Couples  (5) 

11  Highland  cloth  (5) 
i:  Thin  (5) 

13  Fabricates  t7) 

15  Beverage  1 3* 

17  Heavenly  body  [4j 
IS  Route  around  a  town 
( 2-4) 

19  Worries  (5} 

20  Eagerly  (6) 

22  Sit  (4) 

24  Wet  earth  (3) 

25  Rejected  disdainfully 
(7) 

26  Walk  in  step  1 5) 

27  Player  (5 1 

28  Crooked  1.5) 

29  Substitute  i7) 

30  Over  (5) 

31  Borders  1 5) 

DOWN 

2  Acquired  knowhow 
(61 

3  Homicide  (61 

4  Letter  (3) 

5  Applauds  (5 1 

6  Fish-eating  birds  (7) 

7  Evoi  (4» 

8  Banishes  tb) 

12  Wander  off  (5) 

13  Mohammedanism  (5) 

14  Logically  sound  i5) 

15  Claw  if! 

16  Enquired  (5i 

18  Strand  1 5  J 

19  Tidied  (“) 

21  Bomber  i 6> 

22  Forced  !6> 

23  Stern  161 

25  Head  skin  (5) 

26  A  greater  number  t-») 
23  Expert [3 1 


Solutions  to 
today’s  puzzle 
tomorrow 


.at, your  hotel. 

fife:;: 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 
W-Z.o.  Aliyah  and 
Absorption  Dept, 
and 

UAOJC  —  NCSY  Israel  Centre 
invite 

VISITORS  FROM  ABROAD 
to  a  one  day  trip  from  Jerusalem 
to  settlements  in  Shomron 
Monday,  October  4 
(2nd  intermediate  day  of  Suocot) 
THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE 
FOR  THE  TRIP 
but  prior  registration  is  required. 
For  registration  and  details. 
caH  (not  later  than  noon  on 
Fri.,  Oct  1) 

Tel.  (02)  246622  or  (02)  639261, 
ext.  346. 

BRING  YOUR  OWN  LUNCH 


Jerusalem 

Mi.  SEIMS 

Israel  Muscua.  ExUbiliiMi:  Permanent  Col- 
lecaor.  of  Judoica.  Art  and  Archaeology;  Old 
God?  ard  Young  Heroes.  Pearl  man  Collection 
of  Maya  Ceramica:  Patents.  Israeli  products; 
Toys  and  Games  or  the  Ancient  World 
(Rockefeller  Museum):  Colour  (Paley  Centre, 
new  10  Rockefeller):  Touch,  children's  exhibi¬ 
tion;  Here  and  Now;  Large  Exhibition  of 
Israeli  art:  James  Turret!, Two  Spaces;  Special 
Exhibit:  Islamic  Armour  (Rockefeller 
Museum):  Special  Exhibit:  Gifu  to  Eiiabi) 
Dobkin  Pavilion  for  Ancient  Glass; /Special 
Exhibit:  Throne  Legs  Cast  in  Bronze,  from 
Samaria,  6ih-4th  cent.  B.C.E.;  Special  Exhibit: 
Igael  Tumarkin,  Definition  of  an  Olive  Tree, 
environmental  assemblage  sculpture;  Special 
EL-.hibit:  Torah  Ark  Curtain.  Germany  1725  ; 
Special  Exhibit:  New  Shekel  Cun  and  Ancient 
Jewish  Prototype. 

CONDUCTED  TOL'RS 

Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  4-10.  Shrine  of 

the  Book  10-10.  At  4.JO:  Guided  tour  m 

English.  6  and  8.JO:  Film.  “Coalminer’s 

Daughter." 

HAD  ASS  AH  —  Guided  tour  or  all  ixutallar 
::ons  *  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
Hadassah  Mi.  Scopus.  +  Information,  reserve 
lions:  02-416333.  02-426271. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  1 1  a.m.  from  Ad- 
ministraiion  Building.  Givai  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28 

2.  Mount  Scopus  lours  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  slop.  Further 
details:  Tel.  02-582819. 

Emunah  —  World  Rel  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 
Maimon.  Vui:  our  projects:  Call  02-662468, 
630620:  03-7S5942.  708440. 


12.05  \  Hoie  in  the  Net 
15.0C'  Midday  —  nc»s  com  mem  ary.  music 
14.10  Sueet  as  Honey  —  presented  by 
Car.  Kaner 

i^.10  Health  and  Medicine  Magazine 
P.iO  Magazine 

;i.25  Of  Men  and  Figures  —  economics 
ir.-jauune 

li.05  Production  Line  —  industrial 
magazine 

!?.i-  Bib;e  Reading  —  Chronicles  I,  5:1- 

10 

?n.4  Toojs  —  people  and  events  in  the 

fte'.VS 

2'.«  1(‘  Roots  —  bi- weekly  folklore 
micaJjre 

25.05  Car.t’.irial  Music 

22. J:  Do  We  gear  the  Name  of  the 

Holocausi  :ri  Vain?  (repeat) 

IV  I?  Two  by  Two  —  family  counselling 


.f  Mornine  Sounds 

;*  70  L'ni-cr-tiy  or  the  Air  —  Rafi  Ventura 

i.nki  jtvui  the  ancient  Egyptianzciviliza- 

::o: 

"707  "  —  Ales  Ansky  reviews  the 
Ton-^g  paper? 
i  05  ID  I-  Morning  Newsreel 

Sight  New  —  with  Yitzhak  Ben  Ner 

1 1  05  Musical  Requests  —  with  Shira 
Gsra 

1 2  05  Israeli  Summer  —  with  Bi  Yisraeli 
1J.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  anecdote*,  in¬ 
terviews  and  reviews 

10.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon  —  Hebrew 
»nps 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 

Ete:  A  Soldier  Called  California  6.45, 9: 
Edbflu;  Shree  6.45,  9;  KQr:  Rocky  Ql; 
Mltchdl:  Victor  Victoria  6.45,  9i  O^b 
Some  Like  it  Hot  6.45, 9;  Orton:  Sound  of 
Music  4,  B;  Omn:  Evil  Under  the  Sun  4, 
6.45,  9;  Boa:  Sharkey’*  Meehine; 
Seandir:  Lady  from  Moicow  8 JO; 
Btayeual  Ha’uma:  Canterbury  Taka  7, 9; ' 
land  Museum:  Coalminer’s  Daughter  6, 


week,  will  be  greatly  to  their 

deirimenL" 

The  court  also  had  fl  report  from 
the  Organization  to  Protect  Bat¬ 
tered  Women.  According-  to  this 
document,  Yael  Damati  had  arrived 
at  the  Shelter  for  Battered  Women 
after  being  referred -there  by  the 
social  worker  of  her  district  council, 
Naman. 

The  report  stated  that  Yael 
Damati  arrived  ”m  a  precarious 
emotional  state,  battered  and 
wounded  on  her  face  and  her 
body."  It  was  signed  by  Leah 
Stolbod,  the  director  of  the  shelter, 
who  warned  that  the  husband  might 
continue  to  try  to  harm  the  wife,  but 
tbe  Rabbinical  Court  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  this  warning. 

MOST  SHOCKING  of  all. 
however,  was  the  document  before 
the  Rabbinical  Court  in  which  Yael 
Damati  herself  described  her 'fife 
with  her  husband: 

“He  would  come  to  me  during 
the  day,  before  I  left  for  work,  (frag 
me  through  the  corridor  to  the  bed, 
throw  me  on  it  by  force,  and  despite 
my  pleas  would  rip  my  clothing  off. 
Against  my  will  he  would  hold  me 
down  and  have  sexual  intercourse 
with  me." 

She  went  on  to  say,  "I  spoke  to 
him  at  times  about  this,  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  how  a  woman  should 
be  treated  in  her  intimate  associa¬ 
tions. 

He  pretended  to  agree,  I  willingly 
submitted,  and  when  he  had 
Finished  he  spat  on  me  aid  walked 
-away  smiling,  knowing  he  had  ac- 


ig)  1S81  UnittdFwture  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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\i  i:j:..  ti  :hi>  feature  are  charged  at  IS92.00  per  line  including  VAT;  insertion  every  day  costi 
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American  MtoacH  Women.  Free  Morning 
tours  —  8  Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem-  TeL  69- 
9222. 

Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Art*  Moseam,  ExMbUoM:  Tbe  Twenties 
in  Israeli  Art;  City  and  Ait,  the  Berlin  Seces¬ 
sion  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century;  Dbnigaff 
House,  the  early  yean  of  Td  Aviv  Museum. 
Israeli  Art  1960-1980. 

Vhifiag  Homs:  Sat.  10-2;  7-10.  Sun-Tbur.  10- 
10.  Fri.  closed. 

Hdeaa  Rafainstria  FaTBmu  Tne.-Thur.  9-1;  5- 
8.  Sat.  IO-2.  Fri.  dosed 

CONDUCTED  TOURS  . 

American  IVfkzncU  Womea.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv,  TeL  220187,  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  Tor  reservations:  Td  Aviv,  256096. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Hadassah  VMtnra  Dept.  Please  call  03-491489. 

Haifa 

Wtafs  Os  iu  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 

Rebovot 

Tbe  Welzmam  Instttatc.  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  8.00  sun.  to  3.30  p.m.  Visitors  in¬ 
vited  to  see  audio-visual  programme  on  In¬ 
stitute's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  at 
11.00  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  on¬ 
ly- 

Tom  of  tbe  Watonwan  Haase  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  to  3 JO  p.m.,  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nominal  fee  for  admission  to  Weizmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


17.05  fDF  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Sounds  from  Across  the  Canal  — 
special  tnarkmg  the  9th  anniversary  of  the 
\  om  Kjppur  War  (pari  two) 

19.05  Music  Magazine 
21.00  Mabal  Newsreel 
21.35  University  on  the  Air  (repeal) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Classical  Favourite  —  with  Pinhas 
idan 

00.15  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat  with  Bi 
Yisraeli 

EASY  HEBREW  BROADCASTS 
First  programme:  News  daily  at  6.54  a.n. 
(Saturday  7.04)  News  and  features  doily  at- 
5.25  p.m. 

J3BC 

1322  kHz. 

World  Service  newsreels  at  14.00,  17.00 
and  20.15. 


several  times 'I  cut  off  tfl  relatitMu' 
wiih  him.” 

the  court  also  ignored  the  letter 
from  the  therapist  who  wrote,  wiik 
months'  after  the  older  girl  was 
transferred  to  her  father’s  care,  that 
the  child  is  "apathetic,  cannot  read 
or  write,  dots  not  concentrate,  does 
not  carry  on  a  conversation,  draws  ■ 
and  colours  in  mainly  black  and 
other  dark  shades,  comes  to  school 
for  days  in  the  same  etothes  and 
with  an  unpleasant  smell.” 

In  May  of  this  year,  three  months 
after  the  .gitl  (now  six-and-a-haif 
years  old)  was  placed  in  her  father's 

custody,  a  physician  wrote  to  the 
court  that  he  had  examined  the  girl. ' 
The  report  was  on  a  form  provided 
by  the  Israel  Police. 

According  to  the  physician,  who 
practices  as  a  pediatrician  in  Car¬ 
miel,  “The  girl  complains  that  she 
was  beaten  and  scratched  by  her 
father.  On  her  left  leg  and  on  her 
left  hand  there  are  wounds  abouL 
one  centimetre  in  diameter  which 
appear  to  be  burns.  The  child  stated 
that  her  father  made  them  with  a 
cigarette  lighter.” 

One  would  have  thought  that  in 
view  of  all  this  evidence,  the  Rab¬ 
binical  Court  might  have  recon-, 
sidered  the  situation,  especially  «' 
tight  of  the  child’s  testimony  about 
her  father's  behaviour. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
and  on  July  21.  1982,  the  Haifa  Rab¬ 
binical  Court  decided  to  rejeci  the 
mother’s  appeal  and  to  leave  the  . 
elder  daughter  with  the  father  while 
the  younger  one  remains  with  her  ; 
mother. 


WORKSHOP 


MW 


Registration  for  courses  continues: 

•  Tapestry  •  Embroidery  (pictures) 

•  Spool  lace  •  Textile  Printing 

•  Drawing  •  Painting 

•  Quilting  —  Sewing  and  Embroidery  on 

3-layered  cloth  k  q  a 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  CLASSES^.  1  If  fpMjl 
with  the  best  Teachers  in  these  fields 

Classes  at:  .  X| 

MISHLAV 

53  Weizmann  St.  Tel  Aviv  f  _ 

Details  and  registration:  V 

Td.  03-263185,  265861.  X 


H  N , I N  ; 


Jenukn:  Givxnt,  12  Haari,  633676.  Balsam, 
Sal  ah  Eddis,  272315.  Shu’afat,  Shu’afat  Road, 
810108;  Dor  Ektawa.  Herod’s  Gate.  282058. 
Td  Aiir:  Pinsker;  20  Flukor,  296519.  Kupat 
Holim  Qalit,  7  Amsterdam,  225142. 

Netsoya:  Neat  Stacked,  Ezorim  Industrial 
Centre,  52484. 

Haifa:  Aliya,  44  Aliya.  522062. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jcrmlem:  Hadassah  E.KL  (pediatrics,  E.N.T.), 
Bikur  Holim  Onlenal,  obstetrics),  S haute 
Zedek  (surgery,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology)'. 
Td  AtIt:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  iaternaL  surgery). 
Neteaya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Miagn  Ladach:  Open  tine  4-6  p.DL.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning,  and  family  plan¬ 
ning  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. 


from  8  .  p.m.  to  7  aan.  Emergency  home  ceBs- 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rales.  Sick  Fund  member; 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

'Phone  numbers:  Jeniakm.  Tet  Aviv,  Haifa.  — 
10 1-  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan,  Bnei  Brak. 
Qivaiayim)  —  7811 H. 


Asbdod  2222  Nazareth  54333 

As  hk  cion  23333  Netonya  23333 

Bax'  Yam ’585555*  Peiah  Tikva  912333 

Beerehcba  78333  Rehovot  054-51333 

Eilat  72333  Risbon  LeZion  442333 

Hadera  22333  Safcd  30333 

'HoTon  803 133/4.  Tiberias  201 1 1 

N  ah  ariya  923333 

Rope  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  Help  caB  03- 
234819.  Tel  Aviv.  04-88791  Hairs,  02-810110. 
Jerusalem. 

,,Eran"  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Tela 
Jerusalem  66991 1,  Tel  Aviv  253311.  Haifa  538- 
888.  Bcershcba  32111,  Netanya  35316. 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  most  ports  of  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  did  924444,  Kiryat  Shmone  40444.'  - 


8.30;  Cinema  One:  Tbe  Song  Remains  the 
Same  6.45, 9.15;  OMmatteqae:  Wizard  of 

Oz  4;  Lola  Monte*  7;  ABonsanfan  930 

TEL  AVIV  4 JO.  7.15.  930 

ADenby:  Ragtime  630, 9.IS;  Bee- Yehudi; 
Body  Heat;  Chen  I:  Victor  Victoria  4.15, 
6.5a  930;  Chen  2-.  Jungle  Book  4.3a  630. 
8.3a  1030;  Cbca  3:  Reds  4.10, 8.15;  Cbm 
4:  Straw  Dogs  1030, 1 Ja  4.25. 7.05, 935; 
Chen  45i  Atlantic  City.  U.SA.  435,  7, 
9.25;  &>m  1030  in..  130;  Ctnena  One: 
Enter  the  Dragon;  Cinema  Tnn;  Body  and 
Soul;  Dekd;  I  Ougte  m  be  in  Pictures 
7.15.  930;  Drivers:  Popeye  630 '(today 
only);  Sex  film,  midnight;  Esther: 
Sharkey's  Machine;  Gal:  Shoot  the 
Moon;  Cordon;  Four  Friends  5. 7.T5, 930; 
Hod:  Mute  Love;  Ler  I:  La  Bourn  13a 
4.3a  7.15,  930;  Lev  O:  Lola  1.3a  43a 
7.15.  930;  Llraor:  Blazing  Saddles;  Max¬ 
im:  West  Side  Story  4,  6.4S,  9.30; 
MograH:  Rocky  III;  Oiijn  Undernose; 
Paris:  Monty  Python  10,  12,  2,  4,  7.15,- 
9.30,  Pern:  Queue  Up  Please;  SatahriT: 
Prince  of  the  City  5^5. 9;StaAo:  Porky’s; 
Tehetei:  Watcher  In  the  Woods; TeL Ariy; 
Orease430, 7,9.30;Td  AvivMaeeam;  Bye 
Bye  Brazil;  Zdri:  Cosabianea;  Tamaz: 
French  Lieutenant's  Woman  7.15,  The 
Sting  9.30;  Baron  Munchhansen  4 

HAIFA  4,  645,  9 

Anteml:  A  Star  ls  Boro  6.45,  9; 
Am  pUt  hex  tret  The,  Amateur;  Anwm: 
Grease  2;  Ataaoei  S.OJ.;  Chew*  Love 
Story;  Gator:  Night  Whig.  H).  2,  6:  TehSTon 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-fine) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(1AFED  MESSAGE) 
03-29S5M  (20-  lines) 


12.  4.  8;  Keeai  Or:  Tbe  Godfather  6.  9: 
Moriah:  Chariots  of  Fire  6.45.  9;  Orsfe: 
Foot  Friends;  Orion:  French  Love  ia  2,4. 
9;  Orlyt  Whose  Life  is  it  Anyway?  6.45. 9; 
Peer:  Rocky  III;  Roe:  Undernoie;  Shark : 
La  Boom  4,30.  Padre  Padrone  6.4$,  9; 
GaeaMebeqac:  San  Michele  Avevn  an 
Gal  la  ;  Torn  Curtain  9.3Q 

RAMAT  GAN 

Anwm:  Shoot  the  Moon  7,  9,30;  Jangle 
Book  4;  Kfar  Himsccahia:  Massada  7.50, 
930;  Lily:  On  Golden  Pond  7.15,  93ft 
Oasis:  Ragtime  6 JO,  9.15;  Cape.  Grant* 
.Children  4;  Oriket!  Undernose  7.15, 9.30; 
Ramat  Gaa:  Death  Wish  II  7.15, 930 

HERZLIYA 

Ttrarat:  Conan  7-15, 9-30 
PETAHTSVA 

Staton:  Private  Lessons.  Tuc..  Wed.  7.15, 
8.30;  Timr.  4,  9.15 

5ETANYA 

.Esther:  Body  and  Soul  7.  9.15 
HOLON 

VDgrial;  Victor  Victoria  4.3a  530.  9.30; 
.Savoy:  Grease  2  at  430, 7.15, 930  .  . 

RAMAT  HASHAKON 

Star;  Cannonball  Run  7.15;  Robin  Hood 

4;  Te  Live.  Her  Life  9.30 

HOD  HASHAROTT 
Barak:  Ten  Commandments  8;  Buck 
Rogen.430  - 


J^>iM  Ly>  IjJl£> 
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Maccabi  straight 
into  the  fray 

Post  Sports  fiqnfter  •, 
Maccabi Tel.  Aviv,  who  . fly  out 
this,  rooming  to  ^Holland  win.  be  in 
action  already  this  evening  in 
defence  of  -  their  -  inter-cqnUnental 
basketball  cup,  a  traditional  bien¬ 
nial  event  involving  top  deb  teams, 
from  Europe  and  the  Americas:  ' 
Maccabi,.  who  .  won  the  last  pom-_ 
petition  held  in  1980  in  Yugoslavia, 
will  be  looking  to  avenge  their 
defeat  in  flic  European  Cup  final 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Italian 
champs  Ford  Canto.  The'  Italians 
were  then  in  the  guiSe  af  Sqiribb. 
But  they  have  forgone  the 
sweetness  of  their  erstwhile  soft- 
drink  sponsors  ibrthe  speed  of  the 
car  manufacturing  company. 

To-night  Maccabi .  engage,  the 
Argentinian  champions  Ferrocarril 
in  their  opening  game.  The  other 
three  teams  participating  are  Almax 
Leiden  and  Den  Bosch  both  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  U.S.  army's  represen¬ 
tative  side. 


Israel  files  entry 
for  1984  Olympics 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Israel  Olympic 
Committee  has  submitted  the 
country’s  official  entry  form  for  the 
1984  Olympic  Games  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  IOC  form,  sent  to  the  games 
organizing  committee  in  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  end  of  last  week,  in¬ 
cluded  no  details  about  the  size  of 
the  contingent.  It  is  simply  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  Israel's  participation  in 
the  23rd  Olympics. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  filed  its 
entry  for  Los  Angeles  a  few  days 
ago.  Two  years  ago,  the  U.Su  led  a 
boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics 
because  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Israel  was  among  the 
countries  which  joined  America  in 
the  boycott.  , 


Only  Cards  look  sale  now, 
tight  races  in  other  divisions 


.NEW  YORK  (AP).  All  four 
baseball  division  leaders  —  Los 
Angeles.  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and 
California  —  lost  on  Sunday, 
further  tightening  the  Major- 
League  pennant  races  as  they  head 
into  theftnal  week  of  .‘the  regular 
season. 

The  National  League  West  became 
even  more  scrambled  as  it  was  the  San 
Francisco  Giants  who  topped  the 
Dodgers  3-2  while  Saa  Diego  were 
bearing  Atlanta  3-2.  As  a  result,  the 
Dodgers— wbo  have  lost  five  in  a  row 
—  now  lead  both  the  Braves  and  the 
Giants  hy  just  one  game. 

Darrell  Evans  slugged  a  two-run 
homer  to  highlight  San  Francisco’s 
victory,  their  fifth  in  a  row.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Giants  have  swept 
a  three-game  series  in  Dodger 
Stadium  .since  1967.  Joe  Pittman 
singled  home  the  tie-breaking  run 
with  one  out  in  the  ninth  inning,  lif¬ 
ting  San  Diego  over  Atlanta. 
Reliever  Gary  Lucas  won  his  first 
game  after  10  defeats. 

In  a  crucial  American  League 
East  game,  Dennis  Martinez  and 
Tippy  Martinez  combined  on  a  six- 
hitter  as  the  Baltimore  Orioles  dow¬ 
ned  Milwaukee  5-2.  Baltimore  now 
trail  the  Division-leading  Brewers 
by  just  two  games,  and  each  team 
has  seven  games  left.  The  Orioles 
•and  Brewers  finish  the  nail-biting 
regular  season  with  "a  four-game 
series  in  Baltimore. 

Eddie  Murray  hit  his  31st  homer 
and  had  a  sacrifice  fly  while 
Milwaukee's  Gorman  Thomas 
drilled  his  39th  homer,  tops  in  the 
Majors. 

California  remain  3  VS  games 
ahead  of  Kansas  City  in  the  AL 
West  as  both  teams  lost.  Larry 
Parrish  smacked  a  three  run  homer 
in  the  first  inning,  powering  Texas 
to  a  7-5  victory  over  the  Angels, 
who  got  homers  from  Reggie 
Jackson,  his  36th,  along  with  Fred 
Lynn  and  Doug  Decinces.  Mike 
Heath's  run-scoring  single  in  the 
eighth  inning  lifted  the  Oakland  A's 
to  a  5-4  victory  over  Kansas  City. 


Any  combination  of  California  vic¬ 
tories  and  Kansas  City  fosses  totalling 
four  will  give  the  Angels  the  pennant. 

The  Philadelphia  Phillies' 
flickering  pennant  hopes  in  the  NL 
East  dimmed  as  they  lost  to  the  New 
York  Mets  6-4.  Mookie  Wilson's 
two-run  single  capped  a  three-run 
Met  seventh.  St.  Louis  remained  5  VS 
games  ahead  despite  a  6-1  loss  to 
the  Chicago  Cubs,  as  Ferguson 
Jenkins,  13-15,  pitched  a  five-hitter 
and  singled  in  two  runs.  St.  Louis' 
magic  number  is  now  two. 

American  League 
Eastern  Division' 


W 

L 

Pci.  GB 

Milwaukee 

92 

63 

J94  - 

Baltimore 

90 

65 

381  2 

Boston 

85 

70 

J48  7 

Detroit 

78 

76 

306  13V. 

Cleveland 

75 

78 

.494  T5M 

New  York 

75 

80 

.484  17 

Toronto 

72 

83 

.465  20 

Western  Division 

California 

39 

67 

371  - 

Kansas  City 

85 

70 

348  3  fc 

Chicago 

82 

73 

329  6rt 

Seattle 

75 

80 

.484  13M 

Oakland 

66 

89 

.426  22V, 

Texas 

62 

94 

.397  27 

Minnesota 

58 

97 

374  30* 

Sunday's  Games 

Qndnd  4,  Detroit  3 

Boston  5,  New  York  2 

Minnesota  2,  Chicago  1 

Baltimore  5,  Milwaukee  2 

Oakland  5.  Kansas  dty  4 

Toronto  6,  Seattle  2 

Texas  7.  California  5 

National  League 
Eastern  Division 
w  L 

St.  Louis  90  66 

Philadelphia  84  71 

Montreal  83  72 

Pittsburgh  81  74 

Chicago  69  87 

New  York  62  93 

Western  Division 
Los  Angeles  '  85  70 

Atlanta  84  71 

San  Francisco  84  71 

San  Diego  7 6  77 

Houston  74  &1 

Cincinnati  57  98 

Sunday's  Games 
New  York  6.  Phitodefpfaia  4 
Pittsburgh  3,  Montreal  0 
Saa  Diego  3.  Atlanta  2  * 

Chicago  B,  St.  Luos  I 
Hoastoo  4.  Cineinaati  0 
San  Fraudm  3.  Los  Angeles  2 


Pci.  GB 
ST7  - 
.542 

.535  6* 
.523  8tt 
.442  21 
.400  2715 


Gloom  over  NFL 
as  strike  intact 

NEW  YORK  (API.  --  National 
Football  League  commissioner  Pete 
Rozelle  said  yesterday  a  settlement 
in  the  players*  strike  would  have  to 
come  by  Thursday  if  the  bedevilled 
season  is  to  resume  next  weekend. 

Rozelle,  who  like  a  players' 
spokesman  was  not  optimistic  about 
ending  the  strike,  said  the  league 
would  be  able  to  make  up  only  one 
lost  weekend,  although  no  plan  has 
been  set  up  by  the  NFL. 

"We  really  don't  have  a  plan 
because  we  don't  know  how  long  it 
will  last.”  he  S3td.  "One  week  — 
easy.  We  can  make  that  up  in  the 
week  before  the  Super  Bowl  game. 
Anything  more  than  one  week, 
we've  got  a  problem.  Anything  you 
want  to  do  presents  negatives  — 
either  competitive  negatives  or 
weather  negatives." 

Rozelle  said  he  was  keeping  close 
to  the  negotiations,  which  resumed 
on  Sunday  and  admitted  the  League 
didn’t  consider  a  possible  strike 
when  negotiating  its  lucrative 
S2. Jb.,  five-year  television  contract 
with  the  three  networks  earlier  this 
year.  It  is  over  the  contracts  and 
their  desire  to  get  a  slice  of  the  huge 
receipts  that  the  players  are 
striking. 


Greek  delight  t 

CANEA,  Crete  (AP).  —  Sophia 
Sakorafa  of  Greece  set  a  world 
record  in  the  women's  javelin  with  a 
throw  of  74.20  metres  at  the  Greek 
National  track  and  field  cham¬ 
pionships  here. 

Sakorafa's  throw  beat  the  former 
world  record  of  72.40m.  held  by 
Tina  Lillak  of  Finland.  Earlier  this 
month,  the  27-year-old  physical 
education  teacher  from  Athens  won 
a  bronze  medal  at  the  European 
Games. 

•Tm  delighted,  but  ]  was  ex% 
peering  it,”  she  said  afterwards,  “I 
was  throwing  around  70  metres 
while  I  was  warming  up." 

It  was  only  Greece's  second-ever 
world  athletics  record,  and  the  first 
set  by  a  woman. 


Aussies  humbled/!  Steady  Finn  McEnroe  fires  past  Connors 


KARACHI  (AP).  —  Australia 
avoided  the  humiliation  of  an  in¬ 
nings  defeat  but  were  nonetheless 
thoroughly  beaten  by  Pakistan  in 
the  first  cricket  Test  here  yesterday. 

Seeking  another  12  runs  on  the 
final  morning  to  make  Pakistan  bat 
again,  and  with  only  three  wickets 
in  hand,  Rodney  Maxsh,  Ray  Bright 
and  Jeff  Thomson  cracked  the 
bowling  with  relish  showing  up  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Aussies'  top 
batting  which  had  crumbled  to  the 
spin  bowling  of  Abdul  Quadir.  He 
finished  with  5-64  and  was  made 
M&n-of-the^Match.  Pakistan 
batsmen  easSy  knocked  off  the  45. 
runs  wanted  for  victory. 

fU  Saw  Awtlk  284  mi  IT*  FaUttn 
419-9  4k L  m4  47-1.  MUu  won  by  afar 
wfctaaa. 

bub  wrapped1^  *•  *■****»«■  atria* 
^riBtSribriikyncHbtlMrSMriiii 
l  m  Daapte  Mother  entny  bam  Boy  Wo a 
who  made  121,  Sri  1  safes  i  noli  warranty  H3- 
8faHhrirS8oTCT.lo4UwfBr4oHh234-4lo39 
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SCOREBOARD 

VOLLEYBALL:  Chtonntodaroedftcnitocap- 


VOLLEYBaLL:  CMmotodaaed  Pan  to  cap¬ 
on*  the  wiwi’i  —M  i  hailnwMp  Swim  .to 
the  ft  aMrrt  find  wan  15-1,  15-5, 15-11.  The 
VS.  ideated  Japan  3-1  fee  dfadpton. 

Ib  a  aua’a  h—ftloMl  c*«4  to  Rto,  Btazfl 
bast  the  Serial  Unto*  3-2  to  a  thrillls*  Itori; 
Cjjaw  eUtouahcS  Jim  54)  tor  third  spot. 
ATHLETICS:  GngMejvref  fa  ILS-eetrani 
tm  Oam fleMtoCWd— thaOtaga— rathM 

Hafial*a4fe2:Ifl-»,lIsMM**hta4<rfKe- 
nss  Joe  Nxm  she  M4k4  writ  the  Unlnfle. 
WElGHXUFnNGi  Anatoft  Bamako  of  the 
Soviet  IMm  cnfirwS  toa  daito  aa  the  nwMV 
strongeat  bu  whea  he  wow  the  saper- 
tomwrifht  art*  asdri  m  the  kat  day  at  the 
wort4  h»fU«H|s  to  Y— tohwto.  latnolBts 
ha  lafaBcd  44Skpu 


LAS  VEGAS,  Nevada  (AP).  — 
Kekc  Rosberg  has,  until  this  season, 
been  one  of  those  racing  drivers 
who  people  said  had  the  potential  to 
be  great,  with  the  right  ride.  The  33- 
•  year-old  Finn  never  finished 
higher  than  third  in  any  Formula 
One  race  going  into  the  1982 
season.  Now  he  is  the  Work!  Cham¬ 
pion. 

While  another  driver  of  great 
potential  —  Michele  Alboreto  of 
Italy  —  was  driving  a  Tyrrell  racer 
to  his  first  Grand  Prix  victory  in 
Sunday’s  Caesar’s  Palace  Grand 
Prix,  Rosberg  was  finishing  up  his 
most  successful  -season  by  running 
steadily  into  fifth  place  to  wrap  up 
his  first  world  title. 

“Keke  always  was  a  fine  driver,’* 
said  Frank  Williams,  the  owner  of 
the  Williams  team  and  the  man  who 
gave  Rosberg  his  first  chance  to 
drive  a  good  car.  “He  always  drove 
fast,  but  in  bad  cars," 

Rosberg  only  won  one  of  16  races 
this  year  —  the  Swiss  grand  prix  — 
but  the  two  points  he  got  fra-  his 
fifth-place  finish  at  Vegas  gave  him 
44  for  the  season.  Northern 
Ireland's  John  Watson,  who  knew 
he  had  to  win  the  race  to  have  any 
chance  of  beating  Rosberg  for  the 
championship,  drove  his  McLaren 
from  a  ninth-placed  start  to  second 
position.  But  he  was  more  than  27 
seconds  behind  the  surprising 
Alboreto  and  wound  up  tied  with 
Ferrari  driver  Didier  Pironi  of 
France  for  second  place  in  the 
standings. 


TOGETHER 
WE  STOOD 
AND  STAND 
EH  IN  D  ISRAEL 


eg## 


We  emphasize,  the  declaration  of 
Mrs,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  U.S.  ambassador 
-  at  tire  U.N.  on  24th  September  1982: 

"My  country  too  is  morally  responsible  for  the 
massacre  in  Beirut.  The  U.S.,  France,  Itaiy, 
•  ’  Lebanon 

and  Israel  are  involved  in  this  tragedy" 

We,. the  undersigned,  have  confidence  in 
the  people  arid  government  of  Israel 
to  see  full  justice  is  done. 

Chief  Rabbinate  of  die  Netherlands 

Rabbinate  of  Amsterdam 

Chief.  R ab&uiate  of  Utrecht 

Rabbinate  of  the  Portuguese  Community 

Sephardi  Community  in  the  Netherlands 

Rabbinate  and  Board  of  the  Hague  Community 

(Orthodox) 

B'nai  Brith  Lodge  Hillel 
Mizrachi  Movenent  Netherlands 
General  Zionist  .Movement  Netherlands 
Brith  Herut  Hatzohar  Netherlands 
Bnei  Akiva  Youth  Movement 

Chief  Rabbi  M.  dost.  Rabbi  A.  Rafbag.  Rabbi  L.V.D. 
Kamp.  Chief  Rabbi  E.  Berlinger,  Rabbi  5.J.  Jacobs, 
Rsbbt  B.  Drukarch.  Dr.  M.  Wikler,  Dr.J.Z.  Baruch, 
R.E,  Fr  edberg,  H.V.  ■  GeWer,  Ph.  Krant  (Executive 
NZB},  Dr.  S,  Herzberg,  B.  Herzberger,  J.  Eiburg,  A. 
Piatrofski.Dr.  A-Baumgarten.  L  Wrona.  L.  Pinto,  Dr. 
M.  Vrildinan,  A- Slier,  Tswi  J.  Herschel. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (Reuter).  — 
John  McEnroe,  who  has  had  a  dis¬ 
appointing  summer,  showed  that  he 
is  anything  but  a  spent  force  in 
world  tennis  when  he  crushed  U.S. 
Open  and  Wimbledon  champion 
Jimmy  Connors  6-1 , 6-3,  here  to  win 
a  $250,000  Grand  Prix  tournament. 

Dominating  the  match  from  the 
baseline  throughout,  McEnroe  said; 
“I  felt  that  I  can  play  far  better  in 
the  backcourt  with  him,  and  I  did.** 

Connors  lost  the  fifth  game  of  the 
first  set  on  two  forced  errors  and 
said  after  the  75-minute  one-sided 
match:  “McEnroe  played  too  well 
formed  Connors  lost  his  serve  five 
times,  twice  at  love. 

McEnroe's  performance  wasn't 
very  inspired  but  it  didn't  have  to 
be,  since  Connors  was  so  off  Us 
best  It  was  only  the  second  Grand 
Prix  triumph  this  year  for  the 
world’s  third-ranked  player.  The 
victory  was  McEnroe's  ninth  win  in 
his  20  meetings  with  Connors  since 
1977.  Connors  woo  the  last  two  en¬ 
counters,  played  in  June  at  the 
'Queens  tournament  and 
Wimbledon. 

Elsewhere  in  California, ■  at 
Inglewood,  Czech  Ivan  Lendl  fired 
15  aces  to  drive  past  South  African 
Kevin  Curren  7-6, 7-5, 6-1  and  cap¬ 
ture  a  $300,000  WCT  tournament  It 
was  the  12th  major  title  victory  this 
year  for  Lendl,  who  pushed  his  1982 
earnings  to  more  than  51. 3m.  with 
the  first-place  cheque  for  $100,000. 

Curren,  who  teamed  with  Steve 
Denton  to  win  the  U.S.  Open  dou¬ 
bles  crown  earlier  this  month,  gave 
Lendl  all  be  conld  handle  in  the 


McEaroe  plays  superb  touch  ten¬ 
nis  to  show  hard-hitting  Jimmy 
Connors  hi  San  Francisco  who  is 
the  real  master.  (UF!) 

opening  set.  But  the  Czech,  who 
had  two  crucial  line  calls  ruled  in  his 
favour,  won  the  tiebreaker  7-5  to 
take  the  first  set.  Curren  kept  pace 
with  Lendl,  scoring  10  aces  in  the 
match.  But  Lendl  broke  him  in  the 
final  game  of  the  second  set  to  lake 
a  2-0  lead  and  then  raced  t  ho  roe. 

Mats  WBaadcr  won  At  575.004 
Grand  Prix  treat  to  Com,  heating  Cart 
Tom  Said  to  the  ItoaL  The  Socdc  non  7-5, 4- 
6,  64.  He  tsmaot  to  Bor  dean  went  to 
Has  GBdwfarr  at  CUc  who  b cat  Pablo  Ar¬ 
rays  of  Pen  7-5,  5-1. 


England  look  at  idea  of  super-league 


LONDON  (UPI).  —  English  soccer 
is  all  set  for  its  biggest  shake-up  in 
years  with  the  introduction  of  a 
“Super-League’’. 

The  Football  League's  manage¬ 
ment  committee  has  decided  to 
recommend  a  restructuring  of  the 
League  with  priority  given  to  a 


slimmed-down  First  Division. 

Plummeting  gates  means  the 
committee  wants  something, 
positive  done  before  the  start  of 
next  season.  The  move  to 
streamline  the  league  is  expected  to 
be  fiercely  opposed  by  the  smaller 
clubs. 


M.B.T.  co  ltd!  Worldwide  moving, 


TEL  AVIV  OFFICE ;  > 

i 1 /I s  Trumpeldor  St.  —  Sinai  Hotel 
Phones  652621 
HEAD  OFFICE ; 

104  Haatzmaut  St.  Haifa.  Phone:04-523017 
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ANYTHING  FROM  A  SMALL  TRUNK  TO  A  FULL  CONTAINER 
WE  SPECIALISE  IN  .*  *  EXPORT  PACKING 
*  ALL  RISK  INSURANCE  *  DOOR  TO  DOOR  SERVICE 


M.  B.T. 


Agencies  in: 

NEW  YORK 
LOS  ANGELES 
j  WASHINGTON 
\  LONDON 
IPSWICH 


ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


TANNEADV. 


THE  BRITISH  EMBASSY 
has  a  vacancy 

Accommodation  Officer 

in  the  Administration  Section.  Applicants  must  have  fluent 
English  and  Hebrew,  and  should  preferably  be  able  to  type. 

Apply  in  writing  to: — 

Administration  Officer 
British  Embassy 
192  Hayarknn  Street 
Tel  Aviv 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  DREAM 


To  the  Editor  ef  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Once  more,  it  seems. 
Israel's  future  is  to  be  decided  by 
an  appeal  to  ideologies  rather  than 
by  reasoned  argument  For,  surely, 
Mr.  Bcgin's  true  objection  to  die 
recently  formulated  Reagan  plan 
must  be  that  h  is  not  in  accord  with 
his  own  out-moded  idea  of  Israel  as 
Eretz  Yisrael  Hashlema. 

If  there  is  one  issue  which  must 
be  put  to  the  country  at  this  crucial 
stage  in  our  history,  it  is  the  one 
raised  by  the  Reagan  plan.  Are  the 
people  of  this  country  wiQing  to 
take  the  necessary  risks  involved  in 
negotiating  a  peace  agreement  with 
Jordan  with  a  view  to  resolving  the 
problem  of  the  Palestinian  refugees 
(which,  despite  Mr.  Begtn's 
patronizing  denials,  does  exist  and 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  matter)? 
Or  are  we  to  turn  away  from  the 
humanitarian  voice  within  us  (for 


yes,  we  do  have  a  national  con¬ 
science,  as  witnessed  by  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  progress  of  the  recent 
war)  and  insist  on  Israel  remaining 
an  “island'  within  the  Middle  East? 

Talk  of  elections  in  July  or 
November  of  next  year  is  onty  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  postpone  a  most  important 
question  facing  the  Israeli  elec¬ 
torate  to  a  rime  which  is  more 
favourable  to  Mr.  Begin.  But  what 
we  have  before  us  now  is  no  party 
matter.  This  is  an  issue  affecting  the 
future  of  every  family  in  Israel.  As 
the  father  of  two  sons.  I  should  like 
to  be  able  to  tell  my  children  that  I 
did  something  towards  ensuring  a 
peaceful  existence  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  want  to  hand  over  a 
battleground  just  because  an  old 
man  does  not  want  to  relinquish  his 
dream. 

ISAAC  BEN  ABU 

Jerusalem. 


CRY  MY  BELOVED  PEOPLE 


To  the  Editor  tf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  When  Israel  crossed  the- 
Lebanese  border  in  June,  there 
were  those  who  wondered  if  it  was 
wise  or  necessary.  When  Israel  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  40  kilometer  limit,  in 
contradiction  to  its  own  promises, 
there  were  those  who  worried  about 
Israel's  honesty  and  good  inten¬ 
tions.  When  Israel  encircled  Beirut 
and  Masted  innocent  civilians  from 
land  and  sea,  there  were  those  who 
despaired  and  feared  for  Israel's 
Jewish  soul. 

When,  on  New  Year  5743,  on  the 
first  day  of  Rosh  Hashana,  news 
came  of  the  mass  murder  of  helpless 
men,  women  and  children  living  in¬ 
side  camps,  of  evidence  that  they 
had  been  cold-bloodedly  fined  up 
and  shot,  that  there  were 
photographs  of  piled  bodies,  a 
nightmare  picture  began  to  float 
into  consciousness  at  last,  like  a 


tragic  remembrance. 

The  once  helpless  and  tormented 
Jewish  people,  hounded  and 
murdered  for  centuries  and  ignored 
by  an  unfeeling  world,  have  now, 
through  the  acts  and  omissions  of 
their  government  and  armed  forces, 
completed  a  terrible  historical  cir¬ 
cle.  The  idealists  and  homeless 
refugees  who  came  here  to  build  a 
society  based  on  the  dignity  of 
human  fife  are  now  witnesses  to 
the  very  crimes  which  they 
journeyed  here  to  escape. 

Israel  has  ceased  to  be  the  home 
of  an  embattled,  heroic  and  noble 
people.  What  Israel  will  become, 
what  further  agonies  will  be  visited 
upon  the  Jewish  people  in  answer  to 
their  disregard  or  contempt  for 
human  values,  only  the  future  will 
tell. 

ALAN  SILVERMAN 

Jerusalem. 


U.S.  Stock  Exchange 


NEW  YORK.  —  Stocks  turned  mix¬ 
ed  in  the  final  minutes  of  trading 
yesterday,  but  activity  stayed  at 
serai- holiday  levels. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  roched  up  more  than  a 
point  to  close  above  920  after  show¬ 
ing  a  four-to-five  point  loss  for  most' 
-of  the  day.  * 

Declining  issues  were  still  ahead 
of  advances  at  the  bell,  but  the 


D.J.  Avg. 
Transport. 

Utilities 

Volume 


DJ.  LIST 
Alcoa 

AIHed  Chern. 
Amer  Brand 
AmerCan 
Amer  T  ft  T~ 
Beth  Steel 

Chrysler 
Du  Pont 
East  Kodak 
Esin  ark 
Exxon 
Gen  Elect. 
Gen  Food 
Gen  Motors 
Goodyear 
Inti  Bus 
Inti  Harv. 
Inti  Paper 
Inti  Nickel 


margin  narrowed  to  fewer  than  50 
issues. 

Volume  dropped  to  some  45  mil¬ 
lion  shares  from  Friday's  54.6  mil¬ 
lion. 


Conrnemry  couresy  Win  Friadmsn  Inc. 

Mb  i  tog -s  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Stock  ft  Commodity  Portfolio  — snsgswut 
WO  UM  Sb*  NY,  NY  Trt.  007-212-425-6795 
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QUESTIONABLE 

POLICY 

To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  The  Yom  Kip  pur  war 
radically  altered  my  outlook  as  it 
completely  changed  ray  life  asa  Jew 
living  in  the  Galut.  In  the  war’s 
aftermath,  !  shed  my  pacifist  bag¬ 
gage,  certain,  as  I  am  to  this  day, 
that  pacifism  amounts  to  suicide  for 
the  individual  Jew  as  well  as  for  the 
Jewish  people  and  nation.  In 
December  1973,  1  came  on  aliya. 

As  a  resident  of  the  Upper 
Galilee,  1  have  witnessed  the  shell¬ 
ing  of  my  home,  experienced  the 
life  in  bomb  shelters  with  my  family 
and  friends,  and  shared  in  the  grief 
of  a  friend  following  the  murder  cf 
his  brother  and  his  family  at  the 
hands  of  the  PLO. 

Operation  Peace  for  the  Galilee 
lifted  a  heavy’  cloud  of  uncertainty 
from  the  skies  of  Upper  Galilee. 
Without  a  doubt,  the  operation's 
character  was  defensive  —  during 
the  first  several  weeks  of  fighting. 

But  where  do  we  stand  today? 
Shall  we  follow  every  enemy  of 
Israel  to  every  lair  in  every  country 
in  the  Middle  East  with  all  of  the 
IDF?  Shall  we  commit  ourselves, 
fathers,  brothers,  sons  and  friends, 
to  unending  battles?  Can  our  iron 
hand  achieve  more  than  a  justified 
insistence  upon  a  secure  border 
with  our  northern  neighbours,  in¬ 
cluding  a  security  zone?  Will 
military  might  solve  a  complex 
political  problem  (viz.  Lebanon)  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind?  Will  the  IDF  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  baLtle  in  Tripoli?  Algiers? 

The  number  of  questions  being 
raised  at  this  time  in  our  country  are 
testimony  to  the  questionable 
wisdom  of  our  policy  in  Lebanon  to¬ 
day. 

The  near  hysteria  of  those 
responsible  for  our  policies  and 
their  execution  as  a  response  to  any 
and  all  criticism  attests  to  the 
negative  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  in  our  internal  political 
climate  and  nature  as  a  democratic 
state. 

Our  military  strength  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  superior  training  and 
equipment.  We  have  always  had  the 
moral  upper  hand  in  any  battle  un¬ 
dertaken  by  our  Israel  Defence 
Forces  against  those  threatening 
our  safety  and  existence.  That  was 
our  secret  weapon.  Today's  political 
leadership  is  dangerously  com¬ 
promising  that  weapon's  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

DAVID  SCHILLER 

Kibbutz  Yifiah. 

RAV  GABAI 

To  the  EtStor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  On  August  23,  one  of  the 
great  Sephardic  rabbis  of  our  time, 
the  honourable  Rav  Gabai  of 
Ma’alot,  passed  away  suddenly  at 
age  69.  The  great  Rav  Gabai  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Ma'alot  and 
became  Chief  Rabbi  of  this 
courageous  northern  border  settle¬ 
ment  town  —  including  a  large  dis¬ 
trict  in  Northern  Galilee. 

A  Rabbinical  scholar,  Rav  Gabai 
was  ordained  in  Morocco,  studied 
in  Paris  and  led  a  large  aliya  to 
Israel  from  Morocco  during  the  ear¬ 
ly  years  of  the  Slate  of  Israel.  He 
was  respected  and  loved  not  only  by 
Jews,  but  also  by  the  Arabs  of 
Ma'alot-Tarshiha,  one  of  the  only 
cooperative  Arab-Jewish  town 
councils  in  Israel. 

YEHUDI  WEININCER 
Berkeley,  California. 
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FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
28 .9  32 

Yesterday'*  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 
U-S-  dollar  transection*  under  53,000 
and  transactions  of  other  currencies 
under  the  etprivalmt  of  S500. 

Selling  Buying 
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COVFARE  YOUR  YOr-JRY  EARN'S  MORE 


'DOLLAR  PAZ"  AL'D  "EURO  PAZ"  PRICES  1  AO  « 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


DOLLAR  PAZ",  1  UNIT 
“EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 


PURCHASE!  SALE 


02.3405  I  03.1700 
111,5864  |  115.7482 

31.0937 
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FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 
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The  Bank  that  speaks  your  language 


Neot  Hakikar’s  Weekly  Tours 


Tours  to  Egypt 

4  days  $160  (Thursdays) 

5  days  51 85  (Sundays) 

8  days  S430  (Thursdays) 


Special  Budget  Tour  to  Egypt 

8  days  S295  (Sundays) 


Negev  and  Judean  Desert  Safaris 


(by  command  car) 

4  days  SI  95  (Thursdays) 

5  days  $240  (Sundays) 


Sinai  Safaris 

4  days  Si  85  +  $5  (Fridays) 

5  days  S220  +  $5  (Mondays] 


For  information  and  bookings  contact  your  travel  agent  or: 

Neot  Hakikar,  28  King  David  St.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  221624,  248588. 


Ari  Rath 
Editor  and 
Managing  Director 
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Ministers  to  the  rescue? 

PRIME  MINISTER  BEGlN'S  reluctance  to  appoint  a  judicial  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Beirut  massacre  has 
done  more  than  arouse  widespread  criticism  in  the  nation.  It  has  also 
deflected  attention  from  the  complete  collapse  of  the  government  s 
purposes  in  Lebanon  and  the  utter  ruin  of  Israel  s  international  posi- 
tion. 

Never  in  Israels  history  have  the  country's  political  tcmines  been 
in  such  desperate  straits. 

Three  goals  animated  the  Cabinet  in  its  extended  war  in  Lebanon: 
to  destrov  the  infrastructure  of  the  FLO.  to  establish  a  friendly 
Christian-led  government  in  3eirut.  and  to  expel  the  Syrian  Army. 
Making  the  Galilee  safe  from  terrorist  attack  was  either  the  cover  for 
these  larger  aims,  or  the  trap  set  by  the  Defence  Minister,  with  or 
without  Mr.  Begin,  for  the  rest  of  the  more  gullible  ministers. 

The  three  goals  were  interrelated.  Destruction  of  the  PLO's  base 
would  alter  Lebanon’s  political  balance,  pax e  the  way  for  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  Bashir  Jemayel.  which  in  turn  would  lead  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Syrians.  And  Israel  would  retire  buck  to  its  border  with  a  peace 
agreement,  or  at  least  acceptable  security  arrangements  with  the  new 
Lebanon.  Moreover,  the  military  defeat  of  the  PLO  would  also  deal  it 
a  mortal  political  blow,  allowing  Israel  a  freer  hand  to  achieve  its 
ends  on  the  West  Bank. 

Instead  of  that  Yasser  Arafat  has  become  a  world  hero  and  the 
plight  or  the  Palestinians,  now  symbolized  by  their  desolation  in 
Lebanon,  has  eclipsed  Israel's  case. 

In  Lebanon  itself.  Israel’s  hopes  apparently  hung  on  the  fragile 
thread  of  one  man.  Bashir  Jemayel.  Now  Israel  confronts  his  suc¬ 
cessor  who  blames  Zahal  directly  for  the  massacre  in  Beirut,  is  en¬ 
tirely  uninterested  in  friendly  relations  and  will  achieve  a  Syrian 
withdrawal  at  Israel’s  expense. 

In  these  circumstances  it  remains  doubtful  whether  Israel  will  even 
be  able  to  retain  the  narrow  buffer  zone  of  security  in  ihv  north  it  en¬ 
joyed  before  the  war.  let  alone  the  enlarged  45-kilometre  corridor. 

This  coliapse  of  Israel's  aims  in  Lebanon  has  unleashed  in  torren¬ 
tial  force  world  condemnation  of  Israel  s  resort  to  force,  and  the 
damage  and  death  inflicted,  to  achieve  them.  1  he  massacre  in  Beirut 
released  the  torrent,  though  Israeli  troops  were  not  the  perpetrators. 
because  Israel  was  seen  to  have  exceeded  by  far  the  just  limits  of  its 
power  and  wrought  havoc.  That  torrent  sadly  included  a  good 
measure  of  anti-Semitism,  stirred  from  latency  by  the  spectre  of  mis¬ 
used  military  might. 

The  result  is  universal  denunciation.  The  justice  of  Israel’s  cause 
has  been  obscured,  if  net  consumed,  by  the  overweening  presump¬ 
tion  of  its  means. 

The  consequence  is  a  devastated  diplomacy.  Israel's  missions 
abroad  are  beleagured  islands  in  a  hostile  sea  —  even  in  friendly 
countries.  Israel  today  can  have  no  foreign  policy,  it  can  only  have  a 
rescue  policy. 

But  precisely  because  Israel’s  actions  and  ai  ms  -are  identified  direc¬ 
tly  with  Mr.  Begin  and  Mr.  Sharon,  they  must  be  the  focus  of  the 
rescue  operation.  Their  removal  from  office  is  the  precondition  for 
rescuing  Israel  from  its  present  distress. 

Clearly,  they  will  not  or  cannot  understand  this.  Bui  their  Cabinet 
colleagues,  and  certainly  those  in  the  other  coalition  parties  do.  The 
fate  of  the  nation  therefore  hangs  upon  these  ministers  who  never 
perceived  themselves,  or  were  perceived  by  others,  as  destined  to 
bear  responsibilities  of  such  moment. 

But  this  is  where  Israel  stands  today  —  its  fate  in  the-  hands  of 
Hammer,  Ehrlich.  Levy.  Burg,  Pail.  Will  they  transcend  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  parly,  faction  and  office?  Will  they  rise  to  the  desperate  oc- 
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11703  AND  THEY'RE  also 
swell  for  retrieving  lost 
keys. ..Chinese  doctors 
have  a  new  cure  for  high  blood  pres¬ 
sure.  nervous  exhaustion,  insomnia 
and  dizziness  —  magnetic  shoes. 

The  China  Daily  said  recently  that 
340  patients  throughout  the  country 
had  volunteered  in  the  testing  of  the 
new  shoes  made  in  Peking. 

About  300  patients  reported  they 
“got  better  in  various  degrees." 
with  85  of  them  showing  “very 
impressive"  recoveries,  the  new¬ 
spaper  said. 

The  shoes  look  iike  the  ordinary 
cloth  ones  common  in  China,  but 
the  soles  have  either  two  or  four 
permanent  built-in  magnetic  discs, 
the  paper  said. 

“These  magnetic  discs  touch 
specific  poinis  on  the  soles,"  Yuan 
Zhonehua,  head  of  a  national 
research  group,  told  the  newspaper. 

“There  are  points  all  over  our 
bodies  that  are  sensitive  to 
electricity."  he  said,  and  “at  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  there  are  a  few  such 
points. 

“When  stimulated  by  a  magnetic 
field  like  that  of  the  discs,  they  act 
on  the  nervous  system,  relieving 
pain  and  soothing  the  body." 

HEVER  CASTLE  one  of 

w  Ww  l**c  ^stor  family’s  stately 
r  Hi  if?  homes  tthe  other. 
Cliveden,  gave  its  name  to  the 
notorious  pro-Nazi  group  within  the 
pre-war  British  establish  menu,  has 
been  put  on  the  market.  Valued  at 
£10.5  m..  with  its  art  collection  ex¬ 
pected  to  fetch  at  least  another  £3m.. 
it  might  be  a  suitable  pied  a  lerre 
for  some  Israeli  who  travels  abroad 
every  summer.  The  3,145  acre  es¬ 
tate  includes  ]|4  cottages,  seven 
farms  and  a  pub  called  the  Henry 
VIII.  The  castle  itself  has  a  moat,  a 
drawbridge  and  a  portcullis  in  work¬ 
ing  order  and  features,  beside  the 
room  where  Ann  Bolevn  slept,  a 
secret  room  and  a  torture 
chamber.  a.B. 


TTT'n  JOB  OPENING  -  for 
galley  slaves.  London 
banker  Frank  Welsh  has 
announced  plans  tc  build  a  full-size 
trireme,  the  oared  fighting  vessel  of 
antiquity,  and  to  send  it  to  sea  to 
discover  how  it  worked. 

Greek  triremes  commanded  by 
Themislocles  of  Athens  defeated 
the  Persian  navy  under  Xerxes  at 
Salamis  ir.  4S0  BCE,  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

The  cost  of  building  the  35-metre 
long  vessel  is  estimated  at  S250.000 
and  Welsh  is  confident  the  money 
will  be  found  and  the  project  com¬ 
pleted  by  spring  1984. 

Welsh  hopes  to  recruit  and  train 
the  1 70  oarsmen  for  the  vessel  in 
Greece  and  build  the  vessel  in  a 
Greek  yard,  or  somewhere  else  in- 
the  Mediterranean  where  there  is 
long  experience  of  constructing 
wooden  ships.  The  Greek  island  of 
Samcs.  Syracuse  in  Sicily  and 
Marseille  in  France  are  possible 
sites,  he  said. 

[Tig  capitalizing  on 

gl  tSr-.'vi's  r_e\  elution?  Revolting. 

the  only  civilian 
sentenced  for  his  role  in  Spain's 
failed  coup  has  registered  the  date 
of  in-  military  rebellion  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  trademark  in  hopes  of 
launching  a  souvenir  business  to 
raise  money  for  extreme  nghl-wing 
causes,  a  Spanish  newspaper 
reports. 

The  daily  newspaper  Diario  16 
reported  that  Juan  Garcia  Corres 
had  requested  and  been  awarded 
the  rights  to  use  the  shorthand  dale 
"23-  F'  on  T-shirts,  jewelry,  bocks, 
bumper  stickers,  etc. 

Trie  coup  attempt  took  place 
February  23.  19SI  and  the  aborted 
uprising  is  generally  referred  to  in 
the  Spanish  media  as  23-F. 

Garcia  Corres.  who  is  still  serving 
his  two-year  sentence  for  his  role  in 
the  coup,  plans  to  market  the  23-F 
items  to  raise  money  for  publica¬ 
tions  and  organizations  of  Spain's 
extreme  right  wing,  the  newspaper 
said. 
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SHORTLY  before  his  resignation, 
19  years  ago,  Ben  Gurion  published 
a  scathing  letter  warning  the  people 
or  catastrophe  if  Menachem  Begin 
should  ever  come  to  power, 
“Should  Begin  ever  get  control  of 
the  government  his  adventurist 
policies  will  ruin  the  state."  Ben- 
Gurion  was  a  man  of  strong  convic¬ 
tions  and  great  vision. 

The  world  according  to 
Menachem  Begin  is  populated  with 
terrorist  demons,  jewbaiters, 
treacherous  friends,  schemers  of 
new  Holocausts,  all  conspiring 
against  the  Jewish  People.  Its  only 
salvation  is  to  smite  the  enemy  in  his 
multifarious  disguises  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Land  of  Israel  in  its 
totality. 

Haunted  by  the  spectres  of  the 
past,  blind  to  the  realities  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  exhilarated  by  the  glories 
of  the  future.  Begin  steers  the  ship 
of  state  as  if  it  were  a  rollercoaster, 
up  to  the  heights  of  ecstasy  and 
down  to  the  depth  of  despair.  Walk¬ 
ing  steady  in  the  plain  is  an  exercise 
he  has  never  mastered. 

He  trusts  in  the  persuasiveness  of 
force,  not  naked  but  well  dressed  in 
a  mantle  of  self-righteous  morality. 
He  believes  in  the  exhortation  of  his 
movement's  anthem  that  “Judea 
will  be  redeemed  by  blood  and  fire” 
and  practices  it  with  untiring  zest. 
The  use  of  force  is  accompanied  by 
the  abuse  of  speech.  Violence  and 
falsehood  march  hand  in  hand.  New 
words  of  brutality  have  become 
commonplace  in  our  prose,  profan¬ 
ing  the  language  of  the  People  of 
the  Book  and  perverting  their 
minds.  We  “liquidate”  the  enemy. 
We  “flush  out”  the  remnants,  we 
“expel”  the  defeated  —  a  sinister 
hint  at  things  to  come,  when  un- 
siedlung  by  force  will  replace 
autonomy  by  consent. 

Some  150  years  ago  Carl  von 
Clausewitz  wrote  that  war  is  the 
continuation  of  politics  by  other 
means  and  befogged  many  a 
military  and  political  mind  ever 
since.  For  his  thinking  about  the  in¬ 
terrelation  between  war  and  policy 
was  by  far  clearer  than  the 
militarists  who  invoke  him.  “The 
subordination  of  the  political  view¬ 
point  to  the  military  concept,"  he 
wrote,  “is  senseless.  War  can  never 
be  separated  from  political  inter¬ 
course.  and  when  this  occurs  the 
whole  thing  becomes  senseless  and 
purposeless.” 

No  doubt,  the  initiators  of  the  war 
in  Lebanon  pursued,  beyond  their 
declared  objective  of  securing 
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Israel’s  northern  borders,  far  more 
ambitious  and  basically  harebrained 
political  aims.  Apprehensive  not 
only  of  world  opinion  but  also  cf  the 
sound  judgement  of  the  people  of 
Israel ,  Begin  and  Sharon  concealed 
their  wider  designs  from  the  public 
and  the  politicians.  Invoking 
military’  necessities  they  dragged  a 
befuddled  and  reluctant  cabinet 
from  one  stage  to  another  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  their  master  plan,  an 
amalgam  of  mcgalomanic  misjudge¬ 
ment  and  abysmal  ignorance.  Its 
principal  goal  was  to  break  the 
military  and  political  backbone  of 
the  PLO  in  preparation  For  the 
eventual  take-over  of  the  ad¬ 
ministered  territories  of  Judea, 
Samaria  and  Gaza. 

What  was  labelled  as  “Operation 
Peace  for  Galilee”  was  in  reality  the 
war  for  the  annexation  of  the  West 
Bank. 

.  The  headquarters  of  the  PLO  in 
Beirut  was  the  center  of  resistance 
to  this  design.  Moreover  it  was  the 
command  post  for  the  terrorist  at¬ 
tacks  against  Israel  and  Jews  abroad 
and  for  the  subjugation  of* 
Lebanon's  sovereignty  and 
freedom.  It  was  the  meeting  ground 
for  the  international  terrorist  un¬ 
derworld  and  the  bastion  of  the 
Palestinian  denial  of  Israel's  right  of 
existence  and  action  to  expedite  the 
demise  of  the  Jewish  State. 

Begin  and  Sharon  assumed  that 
by  driving  out  the  evil  spirit, 
destroying  Arafat  and  his  men  in 
their  bunkers  and  obliterating  their 
operational  bases  —  the  refugee 
camps  —  they  could  also  exorcise 
the  spectre  of  the  “legitimate 
Palestinian  rights”  recognized  by 
Begin  himself  in  the  Camp  David 
Agreements. 

Yet  the  more  military  pressure 
they  applied,  the  more  they  harmed 
their  ultimate  goal  and  strengthened 
the  PLO's  political  position.  Arafat, 
militarily  defeated  in  Lebanon,  did 
not  depart  from  Beirut,  as  expected, 
into  the  political  wilderness,  but 
scaled  the  heights  of  Arab  summits, 
warmed  himself  in  the  embraces  of 
kings  and  presidents,  bathed  in  the 
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radiance  of  Papal  nimbus .  and 
bowed  to  the  ovations  of  spineless 
parliamentarians,  the  majority  of 
them  dispatched  by  institutions  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  but  the  name  in  com¬ 
mon  with  freely-elected  parlia¬ 
ments. 

Emerging  unscathed  from  Beirut, 
Arafat  transformed  his  terrorist 
notoriety  into  political  respec¬ 
tability.  He  made,  in  one  week, 
more  progress  in  his  fight  for  inter¬ 
national  recognition  than  in  the  20 
years  he  had  been  trying  to  tear 
down  the  wall  of  ostracism.  Where 
Arafat's  bombs  and  bluster  failed, 
Sharon’s  bombardments  succeeded. 
Trying  to  demolish  him,  he 
rehabilitated  him. 

But  the  war  aims  of  Begin -Sharon 
were  even  more  grandiose.  They 
thought  that  Israel  was  chosen  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  New  Order  in  Lebanon. 
Mind  the  ominous  term.  It  was  the 
slogan  of  the  same  conquering 
forces  in  Europe  and  Asia  that 
brought  the  greatest  catastrophe 
upon  the  Jewish  People  and  untold 
suffering  to  mankind.  Mr.  Sharon, 
never  a  man  of  modest  aspirations, 
felt  that  not  only  Lebanon  but  the 
whole  Middle  East  should  undergo 
a  plastic  operation  and  become  a 
shining  model  of  the  new  order. 

Backed  up  by  a  set  of  psych odelic 
maps  he  expounded  his  inane  plans 
to  professional  audiences  in  Tel 
Aviv  and  to  flabbergasted  officials 
in  Washington.  They  -contented 
themselves  with  politely  shaking 
their  heads  and  cautiously  wagging 
a  little  warning  finger,  a  gesture  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Sharon  as  a  mark  of 
admiration  and  acclaim.  Innocents 
abroad  as  our  good  American 
friends  are,  they  apparently  relied 
on  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
proportion  of  the  Government  of 
Israel  and  ultimately  on  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  its  people  to  stop  this 
mad  tush.  They  were  mistaken.  They 
over-estimated  the  courage  of  con¬ 
viction  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  the  power  of  resistance  of 
the  Knesset  and  the  alertness  of  the 
public. 

Can  we  honestly  claim  (hat  we 


did  not  know  what  Begin,  Siaron 
and  Raful  were  scheming?  In¬ 
numerable  times  Begin  boasted  that 
he  would  establish  law  and  order  in 
Lebanon.  Did  not  the  Chief  of  Staff 
inform  the  patient  public  in  his 
famous  interview,  published  in 
YetSol  Aharonot  on.  May  14,  that 
he  cannot  hide  his  troops  con¬ 
centrated  along  the  Lebanese 
.  border.  Not  would  he  hide  his  inten¬ 
tions.  “Since  I  spent  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,”  he  explained,  “building  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  military  machine,  i  can 
and  must  use  it...  I  may  be  in  Beirut 
tomorrow.” 

Thus  spoke  Raful  and  thus  he' 
acted  a  few  weeks  later.  And  as  a 
great  scholar  of  European  history 
he  added:  “We  are  going  to  behave 
like  Europeans.  Somebody  aeps  on 
our  toes,  we  chop  off  his  head. 
That’s  how  the  Europeans  have 
always  behaved."  -Apparently  our 
learned  chief  of  staff  knew  the  * 
Europeans  better  than  his 
Phalangist  allies.  , 

Didn’t  we  and  others  warn  con¬ 
stantly  in  these  columns  and  other 
publications  against  the  disaster  to- 
naadiwficElhc  “Government  cf  Stum 
and  Stealth”  was  leading  Israel? 
Didn't  we  caution  against  looking  at 
the  Middle  East  through  the  gun- 
sight  cf  Major  Haddad?  Who  took 
Mr.  Begin  seriously  when  at  the 
time  of  the  Syrian  siege  and  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Zahle  he  postured  as-., 
the  protector  of  the  Christians  from 
a  looming  Moslem  Holocaust?  •. 

~  Wasn’t  Aluf-Mishne  Eli  Geva  right 
when  he  warned  against  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  West  Beirut,  refusing  to  be 
responsible  for  the  horrors  be  for- 
saw?  Those  who  -were  Wind  or 
reckless  should  bow  their  head  in 
shame  before  him.  The  Chief  of 
Staff  should  reinstate  him  with  ftdL 
honours  in  a  high  military- com¬ 
mand.  We  all  are  guilty.  We  saw  the 
disaster  come  and  failed  to  strain 
the  last  ounce  of  our  strength  to 
avert  it 

It  would  be  a  terrible  slander  to 
accuse  even  one  single  Israeli 
soldier  of  having  actively  taken  part 
in  die  horrible  deed.  It  would  be  rile 


defamation  to  allege  that  Ute  Orra^X 
1  tian  militias  went  on'  theqfj 
murderous  rampage  Upon 
orders.  But  it  would  be  a  greats: 
travesty  of  justice  to  prevent  an  iutCv 
partial  judicial  inquiiy  into  the  . ir: 
and  responsibilities  for  the  heinous.^ 
crime.  Before  Mr.  Begin  sounded 
his  hackneyed  batt leery;-  Blood 
Libel,  and  wasted  government faqft 
for  an  advertising  campaign,  fc  waj 
his  moral  and  official  duty  to  enable 
Israel  to  deanse  itself  from  folse  de  ¬ 
legations  and  understandable  suspi¬ 
cions  of  complicity  or  any  other 
form  of  wrongdoing.  -- 

.  Suppression  of  an  impartial  in- 
vesogation  of  the  Rosh  Hasfcaua 
massacre  will  sot  only  -  tarnish 
Begin’s  record,  but  leave  an  in&ij- 
:bie  stain  on  Israel's,  reputation, 
Wkh- his  agility  at  outwaAing  and 
.  outwitting  and  with  the  help  cf 
those  of  his  colleagues  whose  con¬ 
science  rests  not  in  their  souls  bttt  &  ' 
their  cabinet  seats,  Begin 'win  tty  to 
extricate  himself  from  thccfilcgmay  , 

This  time  it  won't wink,  because 
the  people  of  Israel' are  da  only  a 
stiffnecked  but  a  fundamentally  do¬ 
cent  people.  They  will  DOT  tolerate  a 
government  that  has  morally, 
politically  and  economically  - 
bankrupted  the  country.  .. 

It  will  dot  suffer  a  government 
which  has  estranged  us  from  our  fel¬ 
low  Jews  abroad,  whose  coi£ 
sciences  arc  as  tormented  as  ours.  U 
will  not  put  up  with  a  government 
which  has  alienated  our  best  friends 
in  the  world  and  which  has  ruined’  • 
our  foreign  relations;  ; 

It  will  not  allow  Mr.  Begin  and  his 
men  of  evil  council  to  plunge  Israel 
into  new  disastrous  adventures) 
perhaps  against  the  Syrians  id 
Lebanon  oc  the  Jordanians  in  thei$ 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Palestine; 
or  God  knows  whom. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  the 
strength  to  avert  the  doom 
predicted  by  BcnrGurion,  because 
thpir  inherent  sanity,  moral  in¬ 
tegrity  and  human  decency  are 
stronger  than  the  aberrations  of  our 
present  leaders. 

On  Saturday  night,  they 
manifested  in  a  protest  of  un¬ 
precedented  magnitude  and  dignity 
that  they  abhor  the  New  Order  of 
Begin-Sharon,  and  uphold  their 
faith  in  the  old  values  which  draped 
the  nation  of  IsraeL 

The  writer  is  a  former  Director- 
General  tf  tke  Foreign  Ministry,  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  UN  and  Great  Britain. 


READERS'  LETTERS 


RESPONSIBILITY 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  —  Anyone  who  accuses  the 
Jews  of  having  killed  Jesus  Christ  is 
told,  quite  rightly,  that  the  makers 
and  enforcers  of  law  in  Israel  at  that 
time  —  the  Romans  —  bear  the 
responsibility  for  his  death. 

Similarly,  the  German  people, 
who  elected  Hitler  to  power  and 
stood  by  as  their  fellow  human  be¬ 
ings  were  herded  to  death  camps 


bear  responsibility  for  the 
Holocaust. 

Let  Mr.  Begin  and  his  associates 
not  tell  us  that  Israel,  the  dominant 
force  in  Lebanon  at  this  time,  does 
not  bear  a  responsibility  for  the 
heinous  crime  that  has  taken  place 
in  Lebanon,  under  the  noses  of 
armed  Israeli  soldiers. 

EDMUND  MANDEB 
Kibbutz  Kfar  Ruppin. 


VOLUNTEERS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  —  As  a  non-Jew  who  has 
volunteered  and  is  working  to  aid 
Israel.  1  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  following  facts  omit¬ 
ted  from  your  news  report  “Volun¬ 
teers  to  slay”  (September  3): 

I.  Not  all  of  the  volunteers  who 
arrived  in  Israel  are  aiding  Golan 
Heights  settlements.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  40  volunteers  located 
here  at  a  military  depot  in  Galilee, 
aiding  reservists  maintain  Israel’s 
military  readiness. 


a^tTpanAkivaNetanya 
isp.':-:.-  •International 
££r.:liebre\v  Study  Centre 


2.  Not  all  of  the  volunteers  in 
Israel  now  are  Jews.  There  are  four 
non-Jews  amongst  the  ranks  of  the 
volunteers  here  in  Galilee  and 
probably  more  in  the  Golan 
Heights. 

3.  Not  all  or  the  volunteers  are 
young,  as  reported  in  your  story. 
There  are.  or  were,  volunteers  in 
their  40’s  and  50’s  in  the  Golan 
Heights  and  in  Galilee. 

GERALD  REGAN 

Galilee. 


Ministry  of  Education 
and  Culture 
Department  for 
Adult  Education 


ULPAN  AKIVA 
holds  4  week  intensive  courses  in 
Tinnyn  yivy^n  Tiansn  tdj  h’ji? 

Special  Hebrew  Brush-up  courses  for  Vatikim, 
Tourists  and  New  Immigrants 

Id  Comfortable  Hotel  surroundings  at  the 
Green  Beach  Hotel,  Netanya. 

Sports  facilities,  swimming  pool,  horseback  riding,  etc. 


A  joint  learning  experience  for  you,  your  family, 
your  children  and  your  friends. 


For:  *  Civil  Servants 

*  Holders  of  Senior  Positions 

*  Directors  of  Public  and 

Private  Companies 

*  Doctors  and  other  Professionals 

+  Members  of  Kibbutzim  and  Moshavim 

*  Labour  Unions 

*  The  General  Public 

Programme:  Correct  spelling:  reading  of  newspapers;  grammar:  styling; 
improvement  of  written  and  oral  expression;  chapters  of  the  Bible  and 
Hebrew  Literature. 

(The  various  subjects  are  taught  in  separate  groups  or  in  one  class.  In  addition, 
and  when  necessary-,  students  will  be  given  individual  tuition  by  the  teaching 

Opening  Dates:  October  12,  1982 

November  9,  1982 

December  7,  1982  « 

Civil  Servants:  apply  directly  to  Ulpan  Akiva  or  to  Education 
Officer  in  your  office. 

Residents  of  Netanya  and  vicinity  accepted  as  external 
students. 

Reductions  granted  in  special  cases. 


RAV  GOLDING 

To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  [.have  beep  privileged  tp. 
be  a  friend  dr  the  Golding  family  in 
Yefoham  for  two  years.  Knowing 
them  to  be  such  gentle,  caring  peo¬ 
ple,  I  was  taken  aback  by  Dr. 
Claude  Duvernoy's  letter  of 
September  10,  particularly  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Rav  Shmuel  renounce 
his  ami-missionary  work  in  order  to 
combat  “Jewish  misery"  instead. 

Rav  Shmuel  and  his  family  are 
already  doing  more  than  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  relieve! 
all  forms  of  suffering.  Their  home, 
already  crowded,  is  always  open  to 
strangers  in  any  kind  of  distress. 
They  are  dedicated  to  the  complete 
physical  and  spiritual  wellbeing  erf" 
their  fellow  human  beings. 

•  YAPHA  SCHOCHET 

Yeroham. 


BRAZILIAN  JEWS 
SUPPORT  NAVON 

To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  We  share  President 
Navon's  horror  at  the  terrible 
tragedy  in  Beirut.  We  support  his 
call  for  the  establishment  of  an  of¬ 
ficial  committee  of  enquiry,  which 
is  consistent  with  the  ethical  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  People  and  the  State  cf 
Israel. 

ZVI  GHIVELDER.  President 
The  Zionist  Organization  cf  Brazil 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


More  Readers'  Letters  appear  on 
page  7. 


DISCOVER  HAIFA  — 
JEWEL  OF  THE  CARMEL 


BIASED  REPORTING 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sr,.  —  As  a  fundamental  Chris-  • 
tian  and  an  American  citizen^  l  am 
ashamed  of  the  way  the  western 
press  has  been  treating  Israel  during 
Operation  Peace  for  GalOee.  I  am 
also  amazed  at  how  fast  the  press 
forgets  dial,  when  the. PLO  came 
calling  on  Galilee,  they  only  Seemed 
to  bomb  schools,  commuter  buses 
and  supermarkets.  I  also  could  not 


help  but  notice  the  anti-Israel  bias 
throughout  4fae-war. 

This  bias  became  more  apparent 
as  I  watched  TV  news  and  then  later 
listened  to  Kol  Israel  report  the  war. 
If  it  were  not  for  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  Kci  Israel,  I  would  have  had  no 
idea  as  to  how  poorly  the  war  was 
being  covered. 

JON  D.  ANDRE ASEN 
Newton.  New  Jersey. 


EL  AL  SABBATH  FLIGHTS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  JerasaTem  Post  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Sir,  —  For  observant  Jews  here,  laws  of  the  Sabbath  and  our 


whether  or  not  El  Al  flies  on  the 
Sabbath  goes  far  beyond  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  government  coalition 
agreement. 

Cessation  of  Sabbath  flights  by 
our  national  airline  would  be  a  giant 
step  forward  in  proclaiming  our 


adherence  to  the  Divine  will.  |t 
would  have  been  a  beautiful  and 
positive  way  to  begin  the  New  Year 
and  would  have  brought  blessing 
upon  Eretz  Yisrael  and  Am  Yisrael. 

H.  PETASHNKX 
Jerusalem.  5- 


SPECTACULAR  FOOD.  .. 
AND  ALL  THAT  JAZZ ! 


NOF  HOTEL 

HAIFA  .TEL  88731 
lOt.HANASSI  AVEi 


highest  standard 


Amhrk  an  .Colony  Hotel 

The  American  Colony  Hotel,  Nrtblus  Road,  ..J'nuc.ih-rr, 
02-23242* 

MII1I1I I  i  I  i 


We  honor  American  Express  Visa,  MasierebarB^  Euroeard  arjj  fsreearf 


To:  Ulpan  Akiva.  P.O.B  256.  42  10?  Netanva  South,  Israel. 

I  Tel.  053-52312-31 

or.  Department  of  Education  and  Culture.  World  Zionist  Organisation, 
515  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022.  U.S.A.  ITel.  752  0600 
ext.  385-61 

Please  send  me  (free  of  charge j  your  detailed  brochure  and 
application  forms: 

Name  .  Address _ . r.r__  _ _ _ 


^Indent^Iaps  of The^Hofy'tand  Calendar-  19S3 


GREAT  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT 

ANCIENT  MAPS 
CALENDAR  1 

16 -month  art  calendar  ISeptember.  1982  through  December.  19831 
feature,  si*  full-colour  ancient  maps  of  the  HoTy  Land,  four  of  wh*J*  W* 
gold  embossed  Each  «  a  IramaWe  mark  □!  art  Oates  appear. w 
Hebrew.  English  end  German.  Calendar  is  packed  in  e  crush-prod!  bo* 
for  mailing.  . . 

-.  gggraiS3701t»c.  V  AT 
P«*jngmd  image  hdufed 

Th*  Ancient  Maps  of  the  Holy  Land  CAenda r  k  pubfatimo  rty  Terra  Sanaa  Am 
Lid.  PO.e  10009.  61100  T«  An  Distributed  bv  Lonnie  Kahn.  6 
Bmramrn  Tet  Aw  Tel  CO-623633  Ir  r.  on  «Je  at  Muremi  ohd  boolutfW* 
throughout  Israel.  Irom  oRwe.  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  m  jenwmm  Td  AW 
«"<f  To  onV.  W  out  the  coupon  bo low.  omS  moil  it  with  rou'  poym*'’*  • 


To:  The  Jerusalem  Poet.  P  O.8.  pi.  91000  jorusalwC  ’ 
Please  send  me  the  Ancient  Mops  ol  the  Holy  Lend  Calendar. 
1 983.  My  cheque  for  IS  370  is  enclosed. 

Wame  _ _  .  . . 

Address.,-  .  .  .  Town 

P  cm  tel  code  . . Phone  ; . .  -_v; 

SwwmtwJO  Ta&T8*  ^  ^  'mo5}  rvd  be-  honeured^ttrarj^ 


